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PREFACE 


This manual describes the doctrinal and tactical employment of the 
tank and mechanized infantry battalion task force on the AirLand 
Battlefield. FM 71-2 is the doctrinal foundation for and govern® the 
development of equipment, training, and structure as pertains to tank 
and mechanized infantry battalions. 

This manual reflects and supports the Army's AirLand Battle 
doctrine as stated in FM 100-5. It emphasizes synchronization of the 
battalion task force fight through the integrated planning and 
coordinated employment of all combat support and combat service support 
assets. The tank and mechanized infantry battalion task force is 
organized and equipped for combat specifically to destroy enemy forces 
by mounted combat or by a combination of mounted and dismounted combat. 

This manual is written for the battalion task force commander, his 
staff, company commanders, organic specialty platoon leaders and 
supporting units. Readers should be familiar with FM 100-5, FM 101-5, 
FM 101-5-1, FM 71-3, and FM 71-1. Tactical principles are provided to 
guide the effective employment of the battalion task force. Examples 
are provided to illuminate principles, not to serve as prescriptive 
responses to tactical situations. The principles and tactics in this 
manual have been validated over time through the experiences of 
countless units and individual soldiers. 

The proponent of this publication is HQ TRADOC. Submit changes 
for improving this publication on DA Form 2028 (Recommended Changes to 
Publications and Blank Forms) and forward them to Commandant, US Army 
Infantry School, ATTN: ATSH-B-ID, Fort Benning, Georgia 31905, or 

Commandant, US Army Armor School, ATTN: ATZK-CSD-D , Fort Knox, 

Kentucky 40121. 

Unless otherwise stated, whenever the masculine gender is used, 
both men and women are included. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Tank and mechanized Infantry battalion task forces are organized 
to fight and win engagements on any part of the battlefield In 
conventional, nuclear, or chemical environments. They combine the 
efforts of their company teams and combat support to perform tactical 
missions as part of a brigade or division operation. The key to 
victory Is to quickly mass the combat power of maneuver company teams 
and Integrate and synchronize CS and CSS combat multipliers. 
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Section I. MISSION, CAPABILITIES, AND LIMITATIONS 


Mechanized infantry battalions and tank battalions are 
organized, equipped, and trained to accomplish compatible missions; 
each type battalion has unique capabilities and limitations. 

1-1. MISSION 

a. The missions of mechanized infantry and tank battalions in 
their pure configuration are — 

(1) The mission of the mechanized infantry battalion is to 
close with the enemy by means of fire and maneuver in order to 
destroy or capture him, or to repel his assault by fire, close 
combat, and counterattack. 

(2) The mission of the tank battalion is to close with and 
destroy enemy forces using fire, maneuver, and shock effect, or to 
repel his assault by fire and counterattack. 

b. Battalion task forces accomplish missions and tasks as part 
of a brigade's operation. Occasionally, task forces will conduct 
operations directly under a division's or an armored cavalry 
regiment's control, such as when participating in the higher 
headquarters covering force, acting as a reserve, or as a tactical 
combat force in rear area operations. 

1-2. CAPABILITIES 

a. The tank and mechanized infantry battalions capability is 
increased through task organization. Based on his estimate of the 
situation, the brigade commander task-organizes tank and mechanized 
infantry battalions by cross-attaching companies between these units. 
As a rule, cross attachment is done at battalion, because it has the 
necessary command and control and support capabilities to employ 
combined arms formations. The brigade commander determines the mix 
of companies in a task force. Similarly, the task force commander's 
estimate may require cross-attaching platoons to form one or more 
company teams for specific missions. 

b. Tank and mechanized infantry battalion task forces apply 
their mobility, firepower, and shock effect to — 

o Conduct sustained combat operations in all 

environments . 

o Accomplish rapid movement and limited penetrations. 

o Exploit success and pursue a defeated enemy as part 
of a larger formation. 

o Conduct security operations (advance, flank, or 
rear guard) for a larger force. 
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o Conduct defensive, retrograde, or other operations 
over assigned areas. 

o Conduct offensive operations. 

1-3. LIMITATIONS 

a. Because of the high density of tracked vehicles, the 
battalion has the following limitations: 

o Mobility and firepower are restricted by urban 
areas, dense jungles and forests, very steep and rugged terrain, and 
significant water obtacles. 

o Strategic mobility is limited due to substantial 
quantities of heavy equipment. 

o Consumption of supply items is high especially 
Classes III, V, and IX. 

b. Battalions are task organized according to mission and are 
routinely augmented to improve engineer, fire support, air defense, 
intelligence, and CSS capabilities. 
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Section II. BATTALION TASK FORCE ON THE AIRLAND BATTLEFIELD 


The foundation of AirLand Rattle doctrine at the task force 
level Is classical maneuver warfare. In Its simplest form, maneuver 
warfare Involves using a part of the force to find, then fix or 
contain the enemy, while the remainder of the force attacks his 
weakest polnt--usually a flank or the rear. The goal Is to mass 
enough combat power at the critical place and time to destroy the 
enemy or threaten him with destruction, while preserving freedom for 
future action. 

The task force commander must understand the Intent of the 
brigade commander and division commander so he can properly employ 
his force. The task force commander develops his intent and concept 
and accepts risks to achieve decisive results. He seizes the 
Initiative early and conducts offensive action aimed at imposing his 
will on the enemy. The objective of his maneuver is to position 
strength against weakness, throw the enemy off balance, and 
aggressively follow-up to complete his defeat and destruction. 

1-4. TENETS OF AIRLAND BATTLE 

AirLand Battle doctrine recognizes four characteristics of 
successful operations. 

a. Initiative . 

(1) In combat. Initiative means setting or changing the 
terms of battle by offensive action. Initiative within the battalion 
implies that companies and other subordinates must retain maximum 
flexibility In how to accomplish the mission consistent with the 
commander's intent. Initiative Includes accepting prudent risks 
within the commander's Intent to ensure mission accomplishment. 

(2) At the task force level. Initiative requires — 

(a) A command and control process that effectively 
uses available assets, especially time. 

(b) Use of mission- type orders. The commander must 
allow subordinates flexibility to improvise and act aggressively to 
defeat the enemy. The commander provides this latitude by developing 
concepts of operation based on battle outcomes that subordinate unit 
actions must accomplish. The commander directs how these outcomes 
are to be gained only when necessary. 

(c) A clear understanding the commander's intent. 

The commander must ensure that subordinates understand the desired 
outcome of the operation. He expresses his Intent In terras of where 
the enemy will be destroyed, resulting task force positioning, any 
actions critical to the success of the mission, and the risks and key 
contingencies Inherent to the plan. 
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(d) Use of surprise. Surprise is gained by task 
force security actions (counterreconnaissance , OPSRC, deception) and 
reconnaissance and surveillance efforts. The task force uses 
surprise by taking advantage of confirmed intelligence and by doing 
the unexpected (such as attacking over rough terrain or under adverse 
conditions) . 


(e) Speed in execution. Aggressive, continuous 
reconnaissance finds or develops weak spots that the task force 
immediately attacks by fire or maneuver. Wargaming by the commander 
and key subordinates identifies and develops likely contingencies 
that are Included in the plan. 

(f) An aggressive staff that coordinates, plans, and 
anticipates contingencies, while supporting the ongoing operations. 

b. Agility . Agility is the mental and organizational ability 
to act faster than the enemy. The commander's plan must be flexible 
enough to act on every opportunity. At the task force level, agility 
requires the following actions: 

(1) IPB is used to see the battlefield, to understand 
likely enemy courses of action, and to aid planning. Reconnaissance 
and surveillance plans developed concurrently with IPB provide means 
to verify or deny expected enemy situations in time for the commander 
to make changes to the plan. IPB gives the commander enough 
situationally correct information to plan--and when necessary, to 
act--without waiting for all information to be verified. 

(2) The commander must be positioned well forward to see 
the battlefield, recognize tactical opportunity, and ensure critical 
actions are accomplished to seize and maintain the initiative. 

(3) Reports must be precise and timely. 

(4) Staff updates to the commander reflect an analysis of 
multiple information sources and generate options and ultimately 
decisions . 

(5) The commander must be able to rapidly shift the main 

effort . 

(6) Decisions must be rapidly translated into clear, 
concise orders. 

(7) Fragmentary orders (FRAGOs) , adequate and accurate 
graphic control measures, rehearsals, and SOPs must be used to 
shorten the time needed to transmit commander's intent and for 
subordinates to act. 

c. Depth . Depth of the battlefield is measured in terms of 
time, distances, and resources. Battalion commanders use the entire 
depth of the area of operations to strike the enemy, to prevent him 
from concentrating his firepower, and to disrupt his forces. The 
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task force commander fights in depth by — 

(1) Employing formations that enhance depth, security, and 

agility. 

(2) Attacking the enemy beyond the range of his direct 
fire weapons with Indirect fire. 

(3) Using engineer, fire support, air defense artillery, 
and smoke assets to isolate enemy units and break up their mutual 
support . 

(A) Maintaining a reserve. 

d. Synchronization . Synchronization is the process of 
Integrating the activities on the battlefield to produce the desired 
result. Synchronization of operations is required to maximize the 
combat power of the combined arms team. It requires a command, 
control, and communications system that can mass and focus the combat 
power of the task force at the decisive time and place. Task forces 
synchronize their operations by-- 

(1) Using clear, concise orders that describe the mission, 
commander's Intent, and assign critical tasks to subordinates. 

(2) Using the IPB process to determine enemy time-lines, 
named areas of interest, target areas of interest, and task force 
decision points. 

(3) Coordinating in detail before and during the battle. 
The commander must wargame contingencies with the staff and 
subordinate commanders to ensure maneuvers and corresponding support 
are understood, planned, and timed before the battle is joined. 

(4) Designating and resourcing the battalion main effort. 

(5) Coordinating and integrating CS and CSS assets. 

(6) Rapidly massing combat power to achieve local 
surprise, mass, and shock effect without lengthy explanations or 
orders . 


(7) Planning in advance to identify and exploit the 
opportunities that tactical success will create. 


(8) Allowing decentralized execution of operations. 
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1-5. BATTALION BATTLEFIELD FOCUS 


a. Battalion is the lowest echelon at which firepower, 
maneuver, intelligence, and support are combined under a single 
commander. Battalions normally fight enemy forces they can see and 
engage--this defines an area of operations extending from less than 
100 meters in forests, urban areas, or close terrain, out to about 5 
to 6 kilometers from the battalion's direct and indirect fire weapon 
systems . 


b. During the offense, the battalion task force is expected to 
defeat a defending enemy company. The close fight consists of 
breaching obstacles, penetrating defenses, and defeating defending 
platoons. Following any penetration, the battalion prepares to fight 
enemy battalion reserves (platoon or company) . The battalion has no 
rear battle and responds to rear threats as a part of the close 
fight. Battalion reserves are designated as required to meet 
changing situations. Reserves provide weight to the main effort. 

The task force provides security and reconnaissance to support 
attacking company teams. During the battalion close fight, the 
brigade conducts its deep fight against enemy regimental reserves, 
then fights enemy units defending in subsequent defensive positions. 

c. During the defense, the battalion task force is expected to 
defend against and defeat a threat regiment. The battalion task 
force close fight consists of subordinate companies defeating the 
companies of the enemy first echelon battalions and then defeating 
the companies of second echelon battalions. The battalion has no 
deep fight, but may be charged with the execution of the fight 
against follow-on enemy battalions. The battalion responds to 
defensive rear threats, as part oE the close fight. The battalion 
normally designates a company-size reserve as a counterattack force. 
Battalion employs defensive security measures in concert with the 
brigade plan. The brigade deep fight supports the battalion close 
fight by interdicting the follow-on battalions, then shifting to the 
lead battalions of the second echelon regiment. 
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Section III. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


A tank or mechanized Infantry battalion consists of pure 
companies under the command of a battalion headquarters. It 
participates in brigade or division operations in accordance with the 
principles and concepts set forth in FM 71-3 and FM 71-100. 

1-6. BATTALION COMMANDER 

a. The fighting characteristics of a battalion are a reflection 
of the character of the battalion commander. Bold and tenacious 
battalion commanders have bold and tenacious battalions. If a 
commander is tactically skillful and innovative, history supports 
that most of his battalion's missions will be successful and his 
battalion will suffer minimum casualties. Battalion commanders who 
possess the technical, tactical, and leadership skills, and who 
develop teams out of Individual soldiers and units, will win — even if 
outnumbered. Battalion commanders who are also competent and 
courageous can successfully lead soldiers on the dynamic, lethal, and 
chaotic modern battlefield. 

b. Because the battalion task force commander must organize his 
task force based on the mission, enemy, terrain and weather, troops 
and time available (METT-T), he must have an understanding of all of 
the tools at his disposal. Then, he must effectively combine these 
tools for each tactical situation. The commander achieves maximum 
effectiveness from the battalion task force by being aware of all of 
his assets and knowing how to employ them. 

1-7. SUBORDINATE COMMANDERS 

The company team commanders and special purpose platoon leaders 
directly influence the battle by employing their fire and maneuver 
elements in a way which accomplishes the mission. They are the 
commander's principal assistants for fighting the battle. They must 
understand the commander's concept and know the capabilities and 
employment techniques of their combat assets as well as the combat 
support assets provided to them by the task force commander. 

1-8. BATTALION STAFF 

The battalion is the lowest tactical echelon with a staff. 

Small but essential, they assist the commander in doing all those 
things necessary to coordinate the battle and to ensure adequate 
combat and combat service support to allow for continuous operations. 
The commander is then free to fight the battle. Supply, maintenance, 
communications, administration, and reporting are all supervised by 
the staff. The staff normally conducts much of its business in 
accordance with standing operating procedures (SOP). The staff 
ensures continuous support to the company teams to allow them to 
fight the battle. 
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1-9. SCOUT PLATOON 


The battalion scout platoon performs reconnaissance, provides 
limited security, and assists In controlling movement of the 
battalion task force. The platoon Is not organized or equipped to 
conduct independent offensive, defensive, or retrograde operations. 

It operates as part of the battalion and should be assigned missions 
that capitalize on Its reconnaissance capabilities. The scout 
platoon is one of the commander's primary sources of combat 
intelligence before the battle and is his eves and ears during the 
battle. (See FM 17-98.) 

1-10. MORTAR PLATOON 

Mortars are organic to the battalion. They are high- angle, 
relatively short-range, area fire weapons, well-suited for providing 
close indirect- fire support to maneuver units. (See FM 7-90.) 

1-11. COMMUNICATIONS PLATOON 

The battalion communications platoon is responsible for 
establishing and operating the battalion radio and 
wire communications systems. In addition, the platoon provides 
couriers to supplement the battalion liaison officers. 

1-12. SUPPORT PLATOON 

The support platoon provides organic transportation, as well as 
Class I, Class III, and Class V resupply to the battalion. It is 
composed of a platoon headquarters, ammunition section, POL section, 
transportation section, and mess section. The platoon provides the 
majority of the battalion's combat service support. 

1-13. MEDICAL PLATOON 

The battalion medical platoon is responsible for providing 
treatment and evacuation of casualties. 

1-14. MAINTENANCE PLATOON 

The battalion maintenance platoon is structured to maintain, 
evacuate, and repair the vehicles in the battalion. It is organized 
into a platoon headquarters, an inspection and quality control 
section, a maintenance administrative section, recovery support 
section, maintenance/services section, and company maintenance teams. 

1-15. COMBAT SUPPORT 

In addition to the organic mortars, the task force commander 
will receive additional fire support from divisional and 
nondivisional units. The commander must integrate and synchronize 
his supporting fire support elements to suppress and destroy the 
enemy in support of the maneuver plan. Synchronization also requires 
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close coordination with adjacent units and Army aviation assets. 
Combat support assets normally available to the battalion task force 
are- - 


o Cannon field artillery 
o Close air support . 
o 'Air defense artillery, 
o Engineers, 
o Military intelligence. 
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Section IV. BATTLEFIELD OPERATING SYSTEMS 


1-16. OPERATING SYSTEMS 

Task force functions are grouped into seven battlefield 
operating systems that must be integrated to support the commander's 
intent. The functioning of each system requires the coordinated 
efforts of all elements of the task force. The commander and staff 
integrate these systems into a combined arms force tailored to the 
situation . 

a . Command and Control . 

(1) The commander fights from a forward location where he 
can best see, hear, and influence the battle. He issues the orders 
necessary to control his subordinate units. His subordinate 
commanders and his soldiers must be aware of his presence on the 
battlefield . 

(2) The task force uses standard military terminology, 
symbology, and reports and orders formats to distribute information 
and instructions. Face-to-face coordination is the most reliable of 
all other means of communication. Copies of orders and instructions 
are limited and are generally in the Form of operations overlays with 
superimposed execution matrixes. Wire is used as the preferred means 
of communications between elements that will be in position for more 
than a few hours. Radio communication is critical to fast moving 
operations, but it has limitations and the enemy can disrupt it 
during critical times. Knowing the commander's intent and concept of 
the operations allows subordinates to act on their initiative and 
precludes an overdependence on radio communications. 

(3) The S3 is responsible for orders preparation and, 
through the task force signal officer, manages the electronic, wire, 
and messenger systems. 

b. Maneuver . The maneuver companies of the task force destroy 
enemy forces and seize and hold terrain. All other task force assets 
support the maneuver elements. 

(1) Historically, the infantry has been most effective 
during limited visibility, where observation and fields of fire were 
limited, and in close combat with the enemy. With the introduction 
of the improved TOW vehicle and Bradley fighting vehicle, the 
infantry has gained increased flexibility to destroy enemy armor at 
long range and to fight mounted, during limited visibility, while 
retaining the ability to fight dismounted as the situation requires. 

(2) Tanks are most effective where they can move fast and 
provide rapid, accurate direct fire at extended ranges. Thermal 
sights increase the capability of tanks to fight during limited 
visibility. 
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(3) Attack helicopters are a maneuver asset that may 
operate with the battalion even though they are normally under OPCON 
of the brigade. They are highly mobile and can provide accurate 
long-range antitank fires during the defense, attack, exploitation, 
or pursuit. Attack helicopters can deny terrain to the enemy, but 
cannot seize and hold terrain, and they are not effective against a 
dug- in enemy. 

c. Fire Support . The task force commander plans and 
coordinates his fire support to suppress, neutralize, or destroy the 
enemy. The FSO assists the commander in planning and coordinating 
fire support. In additioh to organic mortars, the commander receives 
fire support from field artillery units and close air support from 
the Air Force. 

(1) The mortar platoon provides organic indirect fires for 
the task force. 

(2) Field artillery provides a variety of indirect fires 
to the task force. It can deliver smoke, scatterable mines ( FAS CAM) , 
cannon- launched guided projectiles (Copperhead), antipersonnel and 
ant iraater iel munitions, and, when they have been released, chemical 
and nuclear munitions. 

(3) US Air Force close air support (CAS) provides 
additional fires. Each battalion task force is augmented with a TACP 
from the US Air Force. 

d. Intelligence . All units have a responsibility to report 
enemy information. However, the task force has only the scout 
platoon and infantry patrols dedicated to gather information. Ground 
surveillance radar (GSR) may be attached from the divisional military 
Intelligence battalion; electronic warfare units operate in support 
of higher headquarters. The brigade provides intelligence to the 
task force that is beyond the task force's capability to collect. 

e . Air Defense . 

(1) The battalion task force has no organic, dedicated air 
defense weapons. Normally, the minimum air defense provided to the 
battalion is a Stinger section and/or a Vulcan platoon. However, the 
task force often must rely solely on passive air defense measures 
such as concealment, camouflage, and dispersion coupled with the use 
of small-arras, machine guns, and even main tank guns as its means of 
defense . 


(2) Airspace command and control procedures are issued by 
corps and coordinated down to task force. These measures are used to 
synchronize the efforts of Air Force, Army aviation. Indirect fire, 
and ADA. This allows the commander to simultaneously apply the 
combat power of all systems. The S3 Air coordinates airspace command 
and control aeasures, and the S3 ensures that they complement the 
scheme of maneuver. 
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f . M obility, Countermobility, and Survivabll Ltv . 

(1) Engineers. 

(a) All units can perform limited engineering tasks, 
such as digging two-man fighting positions and emplacing mines. 

Combat engineers provide additional mobility, countermobility, and 
survivability support to the task force. Engineers construct 
obstacles, emplace and clear minefields, prepare demolitions, improve 
roads, provide bridging, and dig fighting positions. 

(b) Depending on the engineer support available, the 
brigade commander normally places at least an engineer platoon, and 
usually an engineer company, in support of the task force. The 
engineer unit leader advises the commander on the employment of his 
unit; the S3 ensures the obstacle plan supports the scheme of 
maneuver . 


(2) Nuclear, Biological, and Chemical. Units must be able 
to operate under NBC conditions to survive and accomplish their 
missions. This requires that units apply and adhere to the NBC 
defense fundaraentals--contamination avoidance, NBC protection, NBC 
decontarainat ion . 


(a) The task force has decontaminating apparatuses 
which provide it a hasty decontamination capability. 

(b) Additional support may be available from the 
division's chemical company that normally provides each maneuver 
brigade a decontamination platoon in direct support. NBC support is 
discussed in more detail in Chapter 6. 

g. Combat Service Support . 

(1) CSS is those actions taken to sustain the task force's 

ability to fight. The sustainment functions in combat are: manning, 

arming, fueling, fixing, transporting, and protecting. 

(2) The SI, S4, HHC commander, maintenance officer, 
medical platoon leader, and support platoon leader, supervise CSS 
operations. The XO monitors CSS during all phases of operations. 

1-17. HUMAN DIMENSION 

Though not an operating system, a critical component of task 
force operations is a consideration of the h uman dimension . 
Battlefield tasks are accomplished by soldiers and not by "systems." 
The cohesion of units must be maintained to maximize the trust that 
soldiers have in their leaders and in their teams. Commanders must 
consider the training and experiences of personnel to develop plans 
that use units and key individuals in their best capacity. SOPs must 
be used, sleep plans and safety discipline must be enforced, and 
attention must be paid to noncorabat details such as ensuring combat 
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power is sustained through routine, but critical support activities 
like serving hot rations. All leaders must ensure that every action 
possible is taken to enhance soldier morale, health, welfare, and 
overall readiness to fight. 
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Section V. SPECIAL OPERATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 


The battalion task force must be prepared to fight on any type 
terrain and during adverse weather conditions. 

1-18. URBAN AREA OPERATIONS 

On the urbanized battlefield, the battalion uses the advantage of 
both natural and man-made features. Urban sprawl adds strength to a 
defense by providing covered and concealed positions and by restricting 
the attacker's mobility and observation. In restrictive urban terrain, 
dismounted forces are required to find the enemy and then fight the 
close-in battle. If a built-up area must be retained, a dismounted 
defense is organized in depth and supported by strong mobile forces. 
(See FM 90-10.) 

1-19. DESERT OPERATIONS 

Desert operations require special training, acclimatization, and a 
high degree of self-discipline. While the techniques of combat may 
vary from chose used in a temperate climate, the principles and 
fundamentals of combat do not change. The task force commander must 
give special consideration to increased visibility, wide enemy mobility 
corridors, and the special problems associated with logistics support. 
The desert is especially hard on vehicles and resupply is complicated 
by extended distances and increased maintenance problems. (See FM 
90-3.) 

1-20. JUNGLE OPERATIONS 

The jungle environment slows heavy battalion movement and impedes 
military operations. Severe weather also impacts on operations In the 
jungle. The degree to which soldiers are acclimated and are trained to 
live and fight in the jungle will contribute to a unit's success or 
failure. This environment is dominated by limited visibility. 

Problems of flank coordination, mutual and adjacent support, and enemy 
infiltration are greatly increased. (See FM 90-5.) 

1-21. MOUNTAIN OPERATIONS 

The mountain environment requires some modification of tactics and 
techniques. Not only do mountains themselves impose a serious barrier, 
but also the severity and variance of weather has a significant impact 
on military operations. Movement and fields of fire are restricted by 
the terrain, but mechanized vehicles may be used by dismounted troops 
to reduce the energy and time required to move by foot. (See FM 90-6.) 

1-22. COLD WEATHER OPERATIONS 

Cold weather conditions vary from those In central Europe to the 
extremes of the subarctic and will effect battalion operations. 

Optical systems may be degraded by snow conditions thus reducing 
engagement ranges. Cold weather conditions can change the 
effectiveness of natural and reinforced barriers. (See FM 90-11.) 
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CHAPTER 2 

COMMAND AND CONTROL 

This chapter describes task force command and control principles, 
procedures, and techniques, and it outlines a system that allows the 
task force commander to apply the concepts of AirLand Battle doctrine 
and win. 
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Section I. COMMAND AND CONTROL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Command and control is the process through which the activities of 
the task force are planned, directed, coordinated, and controlled to 
accomplish the mission. This process encompasses the personnel, 
equipment, communications, facilities, and procedures necessary to 
gather and analyze information, to plan, to issue instructions, and to 
supervise the execution of operations. The commander is responsible 
for command and control of organic, assigned, attached, and supporting 
forces, and for their synchronization into his operation. 

Effective leadership is foremost among the elements of combat 
power that will decide victory. The leader must have a reliable, 
secure, fast, and durable command and control system. This system must 
communicate orders, coordinate support, and provide direction to the 
task force in spite of enemy interference and the loss of command 
facilities and key individuals. 

The command and control system must be faster and more effective 
than the enemy's system. This allows the commander to receive and 
process information and to make and execute decisions faster than the 
enemy. The overriding goal of this system is to implement the 
commander's will in pursuit of an objective. 

2-1. ORGANIZATION 

The battalion commander determines the command and control 
organization that best supports his method of operations. He organizes 
his staff, determines the succession of command, and assigns 
responsibilities. The command and control organization is established 
by task force SOP. The typical task force command and control 
organization is shown in Figure 2-1. 

2-2. RESPONSIBILITIES 

The battalion staff is composed of personal, coordinating, and 
special staffs. The responsibilities of the members of the command and 
control organization are outlined below. The commmander may modify 
these responsibilities based on the situation and individual 
capabilities . 

a. Battalion Task Force Commander . The commander commands all 
elements of the task force. He provides his subordinates with 
missions, taskings, and a clear statement of his intent. The commander 
allows subordinates freedom of action in implementing his orders. 

b. Executive Officer . The XO is the principal assistant to the 
battalion commander. He is the battalion "chief of staff" and he is 
second in command. He is the principal integrator of CSS in support of 
maneuver. During the commander's absence, he represents the commander 
and directs action in accordance with established command policy and 
guidance. During the battle, he is normally in the main command post 
where he monitors the battle, reports to higher headquarters, keeps 
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abreast of the situation at higher headquarters and units on the 
flanks, integrates CS and CSS into the overall plan, and plans for 
future operations. He is free to move to any point in the area of 
operations to accomplish his duties and responsibilities. 

c. Command Sergeant Major . The command sergeant major (CSM) is 
on the commander' s personal staff and is his primary advisor concerning 
enlisted soldiers. He must know the administrative, logistical, and 
operational functions of the battalion. Since he is the most 
experienced enlisted soldier in the battalion, his attention is focused 
on soldier and soldier support matters. The CSM may act as the 
commander's troubleshooter in supervising critical aspects of an 
operation. The CSM may also perform critical liaison, coordinate 
passage of lines, lead advance or quartering parties, supervise at key 
breach/ ford sites, monitor key defensive preparations, assist in the 
CSS effort, and monitor unit morale. 



Figure 2-1. Command and control organization on the battlefield. 
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d. Coordinating Staff . The coordinating staff officers are the 
principle staff assistants to the commander. 

(1) SI ( adjutant) . The SI is a principal staff officer with 
responsibility For exercising staff functions and coordination for 
personnel service support. Personnel service support encompasses the 
areas of personnel service, administrative services, health service 
support, finance support, postal services, chaplain activities, legal 
service support, morale, welfare support activities and public affairs. 
The SI is the assistant offifeer in charge of the combat trains CP, 
usually acting as a shift leader. 

(2) S2 (intelligence officer) . The S2 Is responsible for 
combat intelligence . He organizes for continuous combat operations In 
coordination with the S3. The S2 coordinates input from the other 
staff officers. During operations, he updates the IPB and prepares and 
monitors reconnaissance and surveillance plans in conjunction with the 
S3. He provides staff supervision over supporting Intelligence 
organizations and requests additional support from brigade to support 
the commander's intelligence requirements. He normally performs his 
duties in the main CP. 

(3) S3 (operations and training officer) . The S3 is 
responsible for planning, organizing the force and coordinating combat 
operations of the battalion and attached/OPCON units, and for 
coordinating with combat support units. He coordinates with the S2, 
FSO, and other combat support planners in preparing the task force 
order. He is responsible for integrating combat support (engineer 
operations, ADA, indirect fires, CAS, EW) Army aviation and C 3 CM into 
task force operations. He assists the commander in fighting the 
ongoing battle. The S3 operates forward with the commander. 

(4) S4 (logistics officer) . The S4 is responsible for all 
battalion logistical activities. He supervises all organic and 
nonorganic logistical elements supporting the task force. He is 
responsible for the formulation of logistical policy. He plans, 
coordinates, and supervises the logistical effort, to Include 
coordinating all aspects of CSS in paragraph 4 of the task force order 
with the SI and the BMO. The S4 is responsible for the arrangement, 
security, and movement of the combat trains, and is the 01C of the 
combat trains CP. 

(5) Battalion Motor Officer . The BMO plans, coordinates, 
and supervises the maintenance and recovery efforts of the maintenance 
platoon and ensures adequate maintenance support is provided to the 
task force. Although a staff officer in the battalion headquarters, he 
is also the maintenance platoon leader. The maintenance warrant 
officer assists the BMO by providing technical assistance and 
supervision of the maintenance platoon. The BMO supervises the unit 
maintenance collection point (UMCP) . 

e. Special Staff . Special staff officers assist the commander in 
command and control Tn special areas of expertise, generally under the 
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direct supervision of a member of the coordinating staff. 

(1) S3 Air . The S3 Air is the principal assistant to the 
S3. As the battalion link to the Army airspace command and control 
system, he coordinates use of battalion airspace and the employment of 
air support with the FSO (FSCOORD) , the tactical air control party 
(TACP) , aviation liaison officer, as well as the air defense section or 
platoon leader. The S3 Air works in the main CP. 

(2) Assistant S3/chemical officer . The chemical officer is 
responsible for advising the commander on impacts of NBC employment on 
current or future operations. He coordinates and plans decontamination 
and smoke operations. He is located at the main CP. 

(3) Tactical intelligence officer . The tactical 
intelligence officer works under the supervision of the S2 and is part 
of the two-man battlefield information control center (BICC) . The 
BICC's primary responsibility is to perform unit intelligence 
collection, processing, and disseminating actions as tasked by the S2. 
The BICC operates in the main CP. 

(4) Liaison officers . LOs are commissioned and 
noncommissioned officers who represent their commander at other 
headquarters. Through personal contact, they promote cooperation and 
coordination, and facilitate the exchange of information. LOs are 
tasked with general coordination instructions in the task force SOP and 
with specific coordination instructions each time they are dispatched 
to another headquarters. Their role as task force commander 
representative requires LOs to know all task force plans and 
dispositions. LOs ensure critical information is passed between the 
task force headquarters and the headquarters to which they are 
dispatched. When operating in the main CP, LOs are supervised by the 
shift OIC. 


(5) Battalion signal officer . The battalion signal officer, 
in addition to leading the communications platoon, exercises technical 
supervision over the installation and use of communication systems and 
the activities of communications personnel. His specific duties are 
directed by the battalion S3. He reconnoiters possible CP sites for 
communications capabilities; recommends retransmission equipment 
employment; establishes messenger services and schedule; and monitors 
COMSEC . 

(6) Battalion surgeon . The battalion surgeon is the medical 
platoon leader. With the aia of a physician's assistant, he operates 
the battalion aid station in the combat trains. He and his assistant 
provide training for the medical platoon, treatment of the wounded, and 
information on the health of the battalion to the commander. A medical 
service corps officer and the platoon sergeant assist in the 
administration and the logistics of the medical platoon, and plan and 
coordinate patient evacuation to the supporting medical company. 

(7) Battalion chaplain . The battalion chaplain provides 
religious services and personal counseling. As a special staff 
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officer, he provides the commander with an in-depth view of the esprit 
de corps, spiritual well-being, and morale of the unit. Although he 
has a personal staff relationship with the commander, he coordinates 
his special staff actions through the SI, and operates from the combat 
trains. 


f. Other Staff Assets . The HHC commander, the task force FSO, 
the task force FAC, and the senior leaders of elements supporting the 
task force provide special staff assistance to the commander directly 
or through the primary staff. 

(1) Headquarters and headquarters company commander . The 
HHC commander is located in the task force field trains. He Is 
responsible for coordination, security, and movement of the field 
trains, both organic and attached. The HHC commander acts as a 
battalion task force CSS coordinator, assisting the SI and S4 by 
ensuring that field trains support is smooth, timely, and efficient. 

(2) Fire support officer . The FSO is a habitually 
associated officer from the FA battalion in direct support of the 
brigade. He coordinates all fire support for battalion task force 
operations and as such, the battalion FSO is also the battalion 
FSCOORD. The FSO establishes the fire support element at the main CP. 
The FSO monitors the positioning of the battalion mortar platoon and 
employs its fires. He also recommends the employment of any supporting 
field artillery assets. The FSO operates from either the main CP or 
forward with the commander. 

(3) F orward air controller . The FAC is a US Air Force 
officer responsible for coordination and employment of US Air Force 
assets in support of the task force. He is responsible for the 
tactical air control party as described in Chapter 7. He will 
primarily operate forward with the commander. 

(4) Air defens e artillery officer . The senior leader of any 
supporting ADA unTtTsF advTses the commander on employment of ADA 
assets. During the planning process, he is at the main CP to ensure 
the integration of air defense into the concept of operation. During 
the execution of the plan, he positions himself to best command and 
control the air defense assets. He monitors the command net to remain 
responsive to the needs of the commander. He also monitors the early 
warning net to assist in the acquisition and dissemination of early 
warning information as a member of the Array airspace command and 
control system. 

(5) Engineer . The senior leader of any supporting engineer 
unit(s) also acts as a special staff officer advising the commander on 
employment of engineer assets. The task force engineer monitors the 
task force command net while directly supervising his unit during its 
operat ions . 
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Section II. COMMAND AND CONTROL FACILITIES 


The task force command and control facilities consist of the 
vehicles and locations from which the task force commander, assisted by 
his staff, directs the battle and sustains the force. The exercise of 
command and control Is focused In four major facllities--the main CP, 
the tactical CP, the combat trains CP, and the field trains CP. 

2-3. MAIN COMMAND POST 

The task force main CP is the control, coordination and 
communications center for combat operations. The main CP is composed 
of the S2 and S3 sections, the FSE, representatives from other attached 
elements, and the tactical CP (when not forward). The main CP vehicles 
and personnel must be as few as possible to allow for rapid 
displacement, but large enough to accomplish command and control 
functions in support of the commander. 

a. Functions . The functions of the main CP are to monitor and 
assist in commmand and control by maintaining contact and coordination 
with higher and adjacent units, continuously updating the enemy 
situation, planning operations, analyzing and disseminating tactical 
information, maintaining situation maps, and requesting and 
synchronizing additional CS and CSS for the battle. Factors that have 
immediate operational impact must be monitored by the main CP and 
communicated to the commander. 

b. Operations . The primary considerations in positioning the 
main CP are communications, accessibility, and survivability. The 
personnel who operate the main CP must be organized to provide both 
security and continuous operations on a 24-hour-a-day basis. A sleep 
plan must be enforced to preserve the ability of main CP personnel to 
perform continuous operations. The main CP internal SOP establishes 
this internal organization. Coordination between the main CP, the 
combat trains CP, and the field trains CP must be continuous to ensure 
that CSS is integrated into the mission effort. One technique is to 
monitor the adrainistrative/logistics (A/L) net on a remote. When 
possible, a land line link is established with the combat trains CP. 

The security of the main CP is enhanced by its capability to displace 
rapidly and provide a reduced electronic signature. Displacements are 
planned to ensure the main CP is stationary during critical phases of 
the battle. 

c. Alternate Main CP . The combat trains CP is normally 
designated as the alternate main CP. (Aid station and UMCP assets may 
be collocated to enhance communications capability.) A mortar FDC 
track may also be used as an alternate main CP. If required to 
function as the main CP, the primary functions of these elements will 
suffer, and the effectiveness of the new main CP will also be degraded. 

2-4. TACTICAL COMMAND POST 

A tactical CP may be formed during fast moving offensive or 
retrograde operations to maintain communications and facilitate the 
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movement of the main CP. In tsuch circumstances the commander may 
designate one of the command post vehicles from the main CP to act as 
the tactical CP. Some or all of the command group may locate at the 
tactical CP at various times. 

2-5. COMMAND GROUP 

The command group consists of the commander and those he selects 
to go forward to assist him in controlling maneuver and fires during 
the battle. It normally includes the FSO, FAC, and S3. There is no 
requirement for these people to collocate; for example, the commander 
may be in one part of the battalion sector while the S3 might be in a 
separate part of the sector. The composition, nature, and tasks of the 
command group are determined by the commander to permit the optimum 
command and control of his unit during the battle. 

2-6. COMBAT TRAINS COMMAND POST 

a. The combat trains CP is the coordination center for combat 
service support for the task force and the control element of the 
combat trains. It is positioned forward of the field trains. 

The S4 is responsible for operations, movement, and security of the 
combat trains, assisted by the SI. The S4, SI, and BMO must 
continually assess the situation, anticipate the needs of units, and 
prepare to push support forward. Anticipating requirements is the key 
to successful combat service support. 

b. The combat trains CP maintains the CSS status of the 
battalion. In preparation to assume its functions as alternate main 
CP, the combat trains CP monitors the task force command net and 
maintains charts and tactical situation maps identical to those at the 
main CP. The combat trains CP routinely operates a switchboard for 
elements in the combat trains and is the NCS for the battalion A/L net 
and operates in the brigade A/L net. 

c. Any change in the main effort of the battalion should be 
reported to the combat trains CP by the main CP or tactical CP. 
Similarly, a major change in the ability of the CSS system to support 
an operation must be immediately reported to the main CP by the combat 
trains CP. The combat trains CP relays information to the field trains 
CP. 


2-7. FIELD TRAINS COMMAND POST 

The field trains are under the control of the HHC commander whose 
headquarters is the field trains CP. When the TF commander collocates 
his field trains with the BSA, the HHC commander coordinates with the 
forward support battalion for positioning and a defensive sector for 
the battalion field trains elements. When the task force commander 
deems it necessary, the field trains may be positioned outside of the 
BSA in the task force area of operations; in this case, the task force 
S3 designates the general location for the field trains or directs that 
unit trains be formed under the control of the S4. 
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a. The field train CP Is composed of the HHC commander, and the 
remaining elements of the SI and S4 sections. It coordinates the 
collection and movement of CSS from the task force field trains and the 
forward support battalion, to forward elements of the task force. It 
controls and coordinates the activities of the task force field trains 
Including operations of the support platoon, elements of the 
maintenance platoon In the field trains, company and attached units' 
supply sections, and the PAC. The field trains CP monitors the task 
force A/L net and maintains a communications link with the forward 
support battalion CP. 

b. Supplies, personnel, and mail going forward from the field 
trains are grouped together into logistics packages (LOGPACs) under the 
control of the support platoon leader or a company supply sergeant. 

The field trains CP organizes and dispatches LOGPACs based on 
Instruction from the combat trains CP. (Chapter 7 contains detailed 
discussion of field trains operations.) 

c. The battalion trains are normally echeloned with both a combat 
trains CP and a field trains CP. The alternative configuration is to 
form unit trains with a single rear CP which Is operated by the S4. In 
this case there is no field trains CP. 
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Section III. COMMAND AND CONTROL PROCESS 


The task force command and control process Involves planning, 
coordinating, and executing combat operations. While higher level 
headquarters give broad missions and allocate assets to fight the close 
and deep battle, task forces directly control and synchronize the 
actions of company teams, supporting fires and obstacles on the ground 
and against the enemy. Key command and control considerations for the 
battallon/task force commander include-- 

o Making maximum use of time. 

o Conducting physical reconnaissance. 

o Planning for and maintaining flexibility. 

o Instilling and requiring Initiative from all leaders. 

o Decentralizing execution. 

o Providing clear, concise missions. 

o Synchronizing all assets. 

o Designating and sustaining main effort. 

2-8. PLANNING 

Plans are the Initial basis for action, but commanders must expect 
considerable variance from plans because the situation will change 
rapidly. After an Initial order, task forces are usually directed by a 
series of FRAGOs with the commander continually making decisions to 
fight the battle. 

a. In planning an operation, the task force commander focuses on 
developing a concept of the . operat Ion that best accomplishes the task 
force's mission and the brigade and divisions Intent. He assigns 
missions and tasks to subordinate elements and allocates forces and 
establishes priorities to make the concept work. 

b. Planning must be rapid to give adequate time for preparation, 
coordination, and planning. Planning is continuous. Initial plans are 
updated and refined but complete change is avoided especially If It 
negates subordinate planning and preparation. 

c. Plans must he simple to understand and prevent undue 
difficulty in execution. While conciseness Is required in plans, there 
must be sufficient elaboration for understanding and coordination. 

d. Standing operating procedures that are detailed, understood 
and practiced allow for short concise plans. Orders do not repeat SOP 
items understood by all subordinates. 

e. Routinely, the task force will have limited time to plan and 
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prepare Co conduce an operation, such as when receiving an immediate 
mission while acting as a reserve or conducting a movement to contact. 
During such situations, the troop- leading procedures are the basis for 
planning and preparation. The commander does a rapid estimate with the 
other members of the tactical CP. A quick radio update Is provided by 
subordinates and the commander and staff pass other information needs 
to the main CP over radio. The commander gathers his leaders to 
quickly explain the concept, visually show the concept on a map, hand 
out a few control graphics, and allow face-to-face coordination. A 
FRAGO sent over the radio is far less desirable but sometimes required. 

2-9. FACTORS OF MISSION, ENEMY, TERRAIN (AND WEATHER), TROOPS AND TIME 
AVAILABLE 

The factors of METT-T are considered during the development of all 
estimates, including IPB. Each factor must be evaluated in conjunction 
with the other factors in order to gain a true appreciation of the 
battlefield. A significant change in one or more of the factors of 
METT-T will usually cause change in the OPLAN or OPORD. 

a. Mission . The primary task assigned to the unit is its 
mission. The task force mission is given in the brigade OPORD or 
FRAGO. It contains key requirements in terms of who, what, when, 
where, and why. The commander conducts a detailed mission analysis to 
determine the role of the task force in the higher commander's 
operation, and the specified and implied tasks necessary for mission 
accomplishment. The "why" in the mission statement is the basis of the 
task force commander's intent for the operation. He develops his 
intent in terms of overall effect on the enemy, resulting task force 
positioning, and any activities that are otherwise critical to 
accomplish his higher commander's plan. 

b . Enemy . 

(1) Enemy forces are evaluated to determine their 
capabilities, likely courses of action, and impact on task force 
courses of action. At the start of hostilities, or when the task force 
is assigned a new area of operations, information on the enemy force is 
initially provided by higher headquarters. Later, the task force may 
have first-hand information on the enemy, but will still require 
information from higher headquarters on enemy flank and second echelon 
forces . 


(2) IPB includes a detailed analysis of the enemy and 
provides the commander with templates of likely enemy positions and 
enemy ground and air avenues of approach, as well as other information. 
The S2 begins the IPB process. In conjunction with the S3 and the 
commander, he develops probable time guidelines, templates of enemy 
positions or formations, named areas of interest (NAIs) and target 
areas of interest (TAIs) . NAIs are areas that will most likely give 
indicators of enemy intentions; TAIs are areas to be attacked that will 
most likely have a damaging effect on enemy forces or plans. 

(3) The task force uses its scouts, infantry patrols, and 
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any supporting ground surveillance radars to verify enemy information. 
Additionally, maneuver companies' reports, calls for fire monitored by 
the FSE, and adjacent unit reports are reviewed to verify information 
and to disclose the enemy's intenC. 

c . Terrain (and Weather) . 

(1) Terrain. Terrain analysis is the process of examining 
the military aspects of terrain and their effects on friendly and enemy 
capabilities to move, shoot, and communicate. The military aspects of 
terrain Include the following five factors (OCOKA): Observation and 

fields of fire, Cover and concealment, Obstacles and movement. Key 
terrain, and Avenues of approach. The military aspects of terrain at 
battalion- level are considered in terms of platoon positions and 
actions . 


(2) Weather. Weather affects equipment, terrain 
( tra f f icabil ity) , visibility, and soldiers. Generally, adverse weather 
favors the attacker, even though mobility and command and control are 
degraded. Task force plans and orders must accommodate adverse weather 
(including the effects of smoke) and take advantage of them. 

d. Troops ■ The commander evaluates troop strength and combat 
status in terms of the seven battlefield operating systems and human 
dimension factors such as fatigue, training, morale, and leadership. 
Maneuver companies, fire support, and engineer assets are initially the 
key elements considered. 

e . Time Available . 

(1) Time is the critical factor in all operations. The 
commander gets his first indication of time available from the higher 
headquarters order. Specific considerations of time (and timing) 
include-- 

o Coordination and planning time. 

o Time operation is to commence, and therefore the time 
available for preparation and reconnaissance. 

o Movement times from present positions to sectors, 
battle positions, or lines of departure. 

(2) Other timing considerations are considered during the 
wargaming process and include- - 

o Rate of closure of a moving enemy force. 

o Movement times during the operation (moving from one 
battle position to another; time from one phase line to the next). 

o Timing and duration of preparation fires or smoke. 

o Time to complete specific actions during the 

operation . 
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MILITARY DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 



NOTE In tima-crkical anuationa. lha commandar may be forced lo complete hit aatimata 
baaad on h«a par tonal knowtadpa o 1 lha srtuaiion and issue oral ordar* (o bis subordinate 
unha 


Figure 2-2. Military decision-making process. 
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2-10. DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 


a. Task force commanders manage time by ensuring the leadership 
executes the troop- leading procedures and declslon-maklng process 
simultaneously. The troop- leading procedures and declslon-maklng 
process are complementary actions that continue In an uninterrupted 
manner from operation to operation. 

b. The declslon-maklng process Is as detalled--or as slmple--as 
time allows. The commander plays the central role In this process, 
with the staff providing advice and Information related to their 
respective areas (see Figure 2-2). The commander's decisions are based 
on his analysis of the factors of MF.TT-T, staff Input, Information 
gained through reconnaissance, analysis and comparisons of feasible 
courses of action, wargaming, and his personal judgment. The 
declslon-maklng process must be able to accommodate rapid changes on 
the battlefield. A detailed explanation of the formal decision-making 
process Is in FM 101-5. 

2-11. TROOP-LEADING PROCEDURES 


a. The following describes the task force command and control 
process--analysls of METT-T; estimate of the situation; declslon- 
maklng; and troop- leading procedures. It applies to all types of 
tactical operations. Specific tactical considerations for the various 
types of task force missions are in appropriate chapters of this 
manual. The troop- lead ing procedures can occur In almost any sequence , 
with several ac t ions t a kTng pT ace sfjwuTtaneously. Some actions, such 
as reconnolterT may begin early and be repeated as often as required . 
Figure 2-3 shows tne relationship of the factors of METT-T, the 
estimate of the situation, and the troop-leading procedures. 

b. Troop-leading procedures begin with an assigned or perceived 
mission and end with mission accomplishment. 


(1) Receive the mission. 


(a) On receipt of the mission, the task force commander 
and staff exchange information and conduct a preliminary METT-T 
analysis. The initial analysis deterraines-- 


o What Is Che mission (task and purpose)? 

o Who is the enemy (unit, size, type)? 

o Where Is the area of operations (is movement 
required; when must It start)? 

o Attachments and detachments (who, when)? 

o Time available (time for further planning, when 
to Issue the warning order, FRAGO, or OPORD)? 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 


RECEIVE THE MISSION 
ISSUE THE WARNING ORDER 
MAKE A TENTATIVE PLAN 


a. 


METT-T 


Estimate of the situation 
Detailed Mission analysis (step 1) 

Develop situation and courses of action (step 2) 
Enemy situation (enemy courses of action) 
Terrain and weather (OCOKA) 

Friendly situation (Troops and Time available) 
Courses of action (friendly) 

Analyze courses of action--wargame (step 3) 
Compare courses of action (step 4) 

Decision (step 5) 


b. Expand selected course of action into a 
tentative plan 

4. INITIATE MOVEMENT 

5. RECONNOITER 

6. COMPLETE THE PLAN 

7. ISSUE THE ORDER 

8. SUPERVISE AND REFINE THE PLAN 


Figure 2-3. METT-T, estimate of the situation, 
and troop- leading procedures. 

(b) The commander and staff make an informal schedule to 
ensure that no more than one-third of the available time is used to 
prepare and issue the FRAGO or OPORD. The commander makes rapid 
deductions and issues instructions to his staff, who issue a warning 
order. The commander should disseminate as much preliminary 
information as possible to his subordinates so that they may begin 
their troop-leading procedures. He also determines what critical 
information he needs from his staff, higher headquarters and 
reconnaissance to continue the planning process. The scouts are almost 
always ordered to immediately move to an area and begin a 
reconnaissance. Leader reconnaissance begins as soon as feasible and 
is as detailed as time permits. 

(2) Issue the warning order . A warning order is issued 
immediately on receipt of an order or warning order from brigade. The 
warning order informs the staff and subordinate commanders what the 
operation is, when it is scheduled to commence, what preliminary 
actions are required, and where and when the order will be issued. 
Detailed discussions of warning orders and examples are in Appendix B. 

(3) Make a tentative plan . The task force commander, assisted by 
the staff, begins his estimate process: 

(a) Estimate of the situation. The estimate of the 
situation is an integral part of task force decision-making. The 
estimate of the situation incorporates analysis of the factors of 
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METT-T and analysis of friendly courses of action into a process that i 
allows the commander to select the best course of action as the basis 
for the task force plan. At the task force level, the estimate is a 
mental process. (See FM 101-5, Chapter 5, for a full discussion of 
command and staff estimates of the situation.) 

Step 1. Detailed mission analysis. The brigade order 
is reviewed to determine all specified and implied taskings. The 
mission-essential tasks are incorporated into the task force 
commander's restated mission. The commander gives the staff the 
restated mission and guidance including the constraints and implied 
tasks identified during the mission analysis. 

Step 2. Develop situation and courses of action. Based 
on the restated mission and commander's guidance, the staff begins 
planning for the new operation. The task force staff assists by 
providing updated staff estimates, or, more likely, by providing 
requested facts and recommendations. Critical information provided 
includes the S2's initial situation template, the combat status of the 
task force, the availability of support, and recommendations concerning 
preparations. As early as possible, the task force commander provides 
his intent, which is his visualization of how the enemy is to be 
defeated and of the battlefield after the mission is accomplished. The 
commander's intent is a clear statement of the desired effects of the 
task force's operation. It must expand on the "why" of the mission 
statement to explain the "big picture." It is a statement of purpose 
or intended outcome , rather than guidance about how to conduct the i 
operation. The commander and the S3 then develop tentative courses of^ 
action: 


For offensive missions, considerations include 
subordinate unit objectives, how the task force will move along the 
avenues of approach, the form of maneuver used against the enemy, 
designation of the main attack, supporting attack and reserve forces, 
as well as other considerations to accomplish the mission. 

For defensive operations, considerations 
include as a minimum, determining where the enemy will be defeated, 
positioning of forces along the avenues of approach, either in depth or 
at critical areas, and designation of counterattack forces and 
reserves . 


-- The internal task organization of the task 
force is considered along along with each course of action. Task 
organization is the primary method the task force commander uses to 
ensure companies have the combat power they need to accomplish their 
assigned missions. 

Step 3. Analyze Courses of Action (Wargaming). 

One technique to evaluate courses of action is 
to wargame them against likely enemy courses of action, beginning with 
the most probable. At task force level, wargaming is a mental process 
of visualizing each step of the battle, considering task force actionsl 
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enemy reactions, and task force counteractions. 

IPB plays an important part in wargaming the 
courses of action. Through IPB, the commander and S2 develop a clear 
picture of the battlefield, the courses of action available to the 
enemy commander, enemy actions that disclose which course of action the 
enemy will adopt (indicators), and to establish decision points or 
lines that are used to specify points during friendly or enemy movement 
that require task force action. When a decision point is reached, the 
task force (or supporting assets or individual teams) takes a specified 
action, such as counterattack, fire a group of targets, or displacing 
to a supplementary position. The specified actions are taken either 
automatically or on order as directed by the OPORD. Wargaming often 
involves the entire staff in planning the use of combat support assets, 
to include establishing priorities, command and support relationships, 
assigning targets and fixing responsibilities. 

Step 4. Compare Courses of Action. The analysis of the 
courses of action identifies advantages and disadvantages of each. 

These are compared by the commander and staff. If time and situation 
permit, each staff officer briefs his area of responsibility concerning 
each course of action. If this is not possible, the commander must 
rapidly consider all available information. Based on the staff 
recommendations and his own knowledge and experience, the commander 
decides on a course of action and expands the selected course of action 
into the concept of the operation. 

Step 5. Decision. Based on the comparison of courses 
of action, the task force commander chooses or modifies one and gives 
his decision to the staff in the form of a concept of operation. 
Necessary orders are issued, and the S3 or XO supervises compilation of 
the complete plan or order. The commander and S3 then initiate 
movement as necessary and conduct a reconnaissance to obtain 
information to finalize the plan. 

(4) Initiate movement . Based on the tentative plan, movement 
of the elements of the task force or preparations begin. Some movement 
or preparation, especially scout reconnaissance, may have been directed 
immediately on receipt of the warning order. Additional warning orders, 
FRAGOs , or movement instructions are issued as the plan is developed. 


(5) Reconnoiter . 

(a) Task force leaders routinely reconnoiter the terrain. 
The reconnaissance is as extensive and detailed as possible. The task 
force commander may assign certain reconnaissance tasks to each of his 
subordinates. Normally, each company team commander is assigned their 
tentative areas of responsibility; however, they may also be assigned 
to reconnoiter other areas, such as the flanks, rear, or routes. 
Leaders and the staff reassemble at a prearranged time and location to 
report on their efforts. The information gathered by the leaders as 
well as information from other sources (for example, scouts and 
patrols) is used to complete the plan. 
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(b) One technique to expedite the reconnaissance effort 
and planning is to establish orders groups, who assemble on order of 
the commander. For example: 

o Orders Group Alpha (for hasty planning or 
reconnaissance): task force commander, XO, S3, S2, FSO. 

o Orders Group Bravo (for detailed planning) : Orders 

Group Alfa, SI, S4, FAC, engineer, air defense officer, scout platoon 
leader, mortar platoon leader, GSR section leader, BMO, CSM, CESO, S3 
Air, chemical officer, Company E commander. 

o Orders Group Charlie (for hasty reconnaissance or 
hasty issuance of orders): Orders Group Alfa, company and team 

commanders and FSOs , scout platoon leader. 

o Orders Group Delta (for detailed issuance of 
orders): All orders groups, LOs . 

(6) Complete the plan . 

(a) Using the latest reconnaissance and intelligence 
information, the commander's concept of the operation is finalized, 
details are added, and the order is prepared. Actions are taken to 
compensate for any disadvantage associated with the chosen course of 
action and contingency plans are fully developed. The final task 1 
organization, plans for fire control, CSS, security, surveillance, 
communication, additional command and control measures, and lateral or 
flank coordination are refined and incorporated into an OPORD. 
Requirements for additional support are determined and requested from 
higher headquarters. Coordination with adjacent, supporting, and 
higher headquarters is made. 

(b) An order consisting of at least an overlay with 
graphics and an execution matrix may be used in fast-moving situations. 
The one-third - two-thirds rule should be adhered to, whereby the 
higher echelon headquarters only uses one-third of the planning time 
available, including the time it takes to issue the order. 

(7) Issue the order . 

(a) If possible, the order is issued from a vantage point 
overlooking the terrain on which the operation will be conducted. If 
not possible, the commander should use any aids he can to assist 
personnel to visualize the terrain such as a sketch or a sand table. 

(b) One technique is to require subordinates to backbrief 

the commander on their units' role to ensure they understand their 
instructions and the commander's intent. This can be done following 
the orders briefing, or, preferably, at some later time before the 
subordinate commander's operation order. Ideally, backbriefs are 
conducted while overlooking the terrain with all commanders, FSOs, and. 
key staff present. ( 
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(a) The commander and his straff supervise Che preparations 
for the operation. These preparations include coordination, 
reorganization, fire support, engineer activities, maintenance, 
resupply, and movement. Any departure from the plan, both before and 
during the operation, is coordinated with the task force commander. As 
subordinate commanders develop their plans and begin detailed 
preparations and reconnaissance, minor changes may be necessary to 
implement the commander's intent. For example, if the commander 
responsible for a planned obstacle determines that he cannot cover it 
with fire, he has it emplaced where it can be covered by fire and best 
support his plan. This changed location must be coordinated with the 
FSO and the main CP. 

(b) Rehearsals are conducted to reinforce both the scheme 
of maneuver and the fire plan. Whenever possible, rehearsals are 
conducted under limited visibility or NBC conditions and over similar 
terrain. Key staff and subordinate commanders participate in 
rehearsals to identify problem areas and contingency actions, determine 
movement and reaction times, enhance coordination, and refine the plan. 
Ideally, rehearsals and briefbacks identify key events and critical 
tasks which subordinates must address to the commander's satisfaction. 

(c) Whenever a significant change in the factors of METT-T 
occurs, the main CP must ensure the task force commander, staff, and 
subordinate unit commanders are notified. Before the start time of the 
operation, the S2 should update any changes to the known enemy 
situation. 

(d) Lateral communications between company team 
commanders, the scouts, and the task force commander are critical to 
command and control. Company commanders must talk to each other during 
the battle. Each commander must tell the commanders on his flank or to 
his rear what he is planning to do, and make appropriate 
recommendations to other company team commanders and to the task force 
commander . 

(e) Refinement of the plan is a continual process that 
does not stop at the beginning of the operation. Throughout the fignt, 
the commander concentrates on monitoring the progress of the battle, 
but he does not hesitate to adjust or modify his original plan when the 
development of the battle or a significant change in the factors of 
METT-T requires it. 
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Section IV. INTELLIGENCE PREPARATION OF THE BATTLEFIELD | 

Intelligence preparation of the battlefield is an integral part of 
the battalion command and control process. It is the primary factor 
that will allow the battalion to react quicker than the enemy. The S2 
is responsible for collecting, analyzing, and reporting information 
concerning weather, enemy, and terrain. The analyzed information is 
then disseminated as intelligence. IPB is continuous, and it provides 
a basis for all intelligence operations, tactical decisions, and 
tactical operations. The staff uses IPB information in developing the 
operation plan, the collection plan, and the reconnaissance and 
surveillance plan. This section provides information on how the 
battalion S2 conducts IPB- and then applies it to the development of the 
tactical plan. 

2-12. PURPOSE 

a. IPB is the continuous process of analyzing the weather, enemy, 
and terrain for a specific battlefield area for all tactical 
operations. It integrates threat doctrine with the terrain and weather 
to determine and evaluate enemy capabilities, vulnerabilities, and 
probable courses of action. 

b. The task force S2 relies on higher headquarters to provide 

much terrain and weather information. The formal IPB process is 
performed at corps and division and the informal IPB process is 
performed at brigade/battalion levels. 4 

2-13. FUNCTIONS OF THE IPB PROCESS 

The functions of the IPB process are battlefield area evaluation, 
terrain analysis, weather analysis, threat evaluation, and threat 
integration . 

a • Func tion 1 - Battlefield Area Ev a lu a tion . 

(1) During Function 1 of IPB, the scope is narrowed to the 

battalion task force present and future area of operations and 
interest . The commander and S2 view each of these areas in four 
dimensions: width, depth, height, and time. 

(2) After the specific areas have been defined, the S2 
assembles the information and materials required to continue the IPB 
process. Normal climatic, weather, and area studies also should be 
acquired from the G2 . Map requirements include complete coverage of 
areas of operations and areas of interest. Standard military 
topographic maps are used. 

b . Func tion 2 - Terrain Analysis . 

(1) Function 2 of the IPB process, terrain analysis, 
identifies the effects of terrain on combat operations and is performed 
concurrently with Function 3, weather analysis. . 
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(2) The S2 relies on higher headquarters to provide terrain 
factor overlays and other detailed terrain products to perform IPB. In 
the absence of such overlays, he conducts the analysis with assistance 
from the task force engineer. Listed below are terrain factor overlays 
normally available to the battalion task force. 

o Vegetation. 

o Surface materials (soils) . 

o Surface drainage. 

o Slope. 

o Obstacles. 

o Transportation (roads and bridges) . 

o Cross-country movement (wet and dry) . 
o Concealment (summer and winter) . 

o Groundwater (planning data base only) . 

(3) Terrain is analyzed using the five military aspects of 
terrain (OCOKA) detailed below. 

(a) Observation and fields of fire. Observation is the 
ability to see over a particular area. Fields of fire refer to the 
area a weapon can cover effectively from a given point. 

(b) Cover and concealment. Cover is protection from 
the effects of fire, concealment is protection from observation. 

(c) Obstacles. Obstacles are existing or reinforcing 
features that stop, Trapede, or divert movement. 

(d) Key terrain. Key terrain is any feature or area 
whose seizure or control offers a major tactical advantage. 

(e) Avenues of approach. Avenues of approach are 
routes by which a frTendly or enemy force may reach an objective or key 
terrain feature. The S2 should consider both ground and air avenues of 
approach. Mounted and dismounted avenues of approach include mobility 
corridors. Mobility corridors are areas within the avenues of approach 
that permit movement and maneuver. An avenue of approach is broad 
enough to contain sufficent mobility corridors to support rapid 
movement and maneuver of forces along its course. Avenues of approach 
are readily identified when NO-GO and SLOW-GO terrain has been depicted 
on a combined obstacle overlay. Once identified, avenues of approach 
should be analyzed (using OCOKA, ease of movement, and maneuver room) 
and then compared from both friendly and enemy perspectives. This 
comparison will help in identifying key and decisive terrain. 
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c . Function 3 - Weather Analysis . 

(1) Weather Is critical to battalion tactical operations. 

Reliance on mobility requirements for ground operations may be affected 
significantly by prevailing weather conditions. The five military 
aspects of the weather that concern intelligence support to operation 
planning are: temperature and humidity, precipitation, winds, clouds, 

and visibility. 

(2) The S2 relies heavily on the staff weather officer and 
weather team at division to provide specific weather subfactor 
information including-- 


o 

I 

Ground fog. 


o 

Severe weather. 

4 


o 

Cloud- free line-of- 

■sight (CLOS). 

o 

Terrain influenced 

wind direction (TIWO) 

o 

Snow depth. 


o 

tee thickness. 



(3) The S2 then Integrates weather data with terrain data. 
The S2 combines his own hasty analysis with available intelligence 
products, such as short- and long-range forecasts, light data tables r 
and climatic summaries when analyzing terrain. 

d . Function 4 - Threat Evaluation . 

(1) The S2's IPB threat evaluation consists of a study of 
available enemy order of battle (OB) factors. These include-— 

o Unit identification. 

o Composition. 

d Disposition. 

o Strength. 

o Training. 

o Tactics. 

o Logistics. 

o Combat effectiveness. 

(2) When such detailed OB data is not available, the primary 
threat evaluation tool is a generic doctrinal template (see Figure 
2-4). A doctrinal template depicts the enemy doctrinal deployment for 
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various types of operations without the constraints imposed by weather 
k and terrain. Specifically, composition, formation, frontages, and 
I depths are displayed. 

(3) During threat evaluation, the S2 identifies high value 

targets . 


TANK REGIMENT MAIN ATTACK (TAnkOIVJ 



Figure 2-4. Doctrinal template. 
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e . Function 5 - Threat Integration . 

(1) The battalion S2 relates his threat evaluation to the 
terrain and weather to predict how the enemy will plan his maneuver in 
the area of operations. Threat integration is accomplished in the 
development of situation, event, and decision support templates. 

(2) The situation template is a doctrinal template with 
terrain and weather constraints applied. The S2 uses common tactical 
sense and known information to adjust the templates to specific 
terrain. He develops and templates the most probable course of action 
and other courses of action as time permits. 

(3) The battalion S2 uses event templatlng for the 
Identification and analysis of significant battlefield events and enemy 
activities that provide indicators of the enemy course of action (see 
Figure 2-4.) It is a projection of what will most likely occur if the 
enemy adopts a particular course of action. By knowing what the enemy 
can do and comparing it with what he is doing, we may be able to 
predict what he will do next. As the enemy force is visualized moving 
along a mobility corridor, critical areas become apparent. These areas 
are significant because within them, significant events and activities 
will occur. It is within these areas that targets will appear. These 
areas are designated as named areas of interest (NAI). An NAI is a 
point or area along a nobility corridor where enemy activity or lack of 
activity will confirm or deny a particular enemy course of action. 

NAIs facilitate intelligence collection, reconnaissance and 
survillance, and analysis because attention is focused on areas where 
the enemy force must appear if it has selected a particular course of 
action . 


(4) Event templatlng enables the S2 to develop precise 
collection requirements, maximizing the effectiveness of limited 
resources over extended areas against a vast array of enemy targets. 

It provides answers to the questions where to look, when to look, and 
what to look for. The situation template and event template enable the 
S2 to establish collection priorities based on those courses of action 
the enemy is most likely to adopt. At the task force level, these two 
templates may be combined. 

(5) The decision support template is the final template of 
IPB. It does not dictate decisions to the commander, but rather 
identifies critical events and threat activities relative to time and 
location which may require tactical decisions. Critical events and 
threat activities are displayed on the decision support template using 
target areas of interest, decision points, and time lines (Figure 2-5). . 

(a) A target area of interest (TAI) is an area or point 
ususally along a mobility corridor, or is an engagement area (EA) where 
the interdiction of threat forces by maneuver, fires, and/or jamming 
will deprive or reduce a particular threat capability. 

(b) A decision point (DP) is a point or area at which a | 
commander must make a decision to engage threat forces. Usually a DP 
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is associated with each TAI. The S2 must recommend DPs in conjunction 
with the S3. 

(c) Time lines are used to depict the maximum extent of 
enemy advance/withdrawal within a given time. They are adjusted to 
reflect actual movements. They assist the S2 in verifying movement 
rates or in adjusting DPs accordingly. 

(6) IPB provides a tool for the systematic analysis of the 
enemy, weather, and terrain to determine enemy capabilities, 
vulnerabilities, and probable courses of action in a specific 
geographic area. IPB is an ongoing process, which involves both the S2 
and S3. Properly conducted during the planning and preparation phase, 
informal IPB helps the task force commander and staff develop courses 
of action in the manner most likely to produce success and maintain 
flexibility and freedom of action. During tactical operations, the S2 
uses the IPB process to obtain, analyze, and distribute intelligence to 
maneuver elements. The S2 must sift and analyze volumes of 
intelligence information and provide the commander his assessment of a 
most likely course of action. 
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Figure 2-5. Decision support template. 
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Section V. COMMAND AND CONTROL COMMUNICATIONS 


The commander must understand the capabilities, limitations, and 
vulnerabilities of his communications system. He should-- 

o Provide for redundant means of communication. 

o Minimize use of the radio by using face-to-face 
coordination, wire, and messengers when possible. 

2-14. COMMUNICATION-ELECTRONICS RESPONSIBILITIES 

a. All levels of command must gain and maintain communications 
with the appropriate headquarters and personnel. The traditional 
coordination and communications responsibilities are senior to 
subordinate, supporting to supported, reinforcing to reinforced, from 
left to right, and from rear to front. 

b. Regardless of the responsibility, all units take prompt action 
to restore lost communications. 

c. The signal officer establishes communcations relays according 
to the task force commander's directives. 

2-15. RADIO NETS 

a. Battalion task force communications are sent over a variety of 
radio nets. Primary battalion communications nets are-- 

(1) Command net . A secure command net is used for command 
and control of the task Force. All organic and attached units, to 
include the FSO, FAC, and leaders of supporting elements, enter the 
task force command net. During the execution of the mission, only 
commanders transmit; all others monitor and transmit only essential 
information. The command net is controlled by the task force main CP. 

(2) Operation and Intelligence (0&I ) net . The O&I net is a 
secure net established to provide a mechanism Tor the battalion task 
force to accept routine items of information concerning operations and 
intelligence reporting without cluttering or interfering with the 
battalion command net. 

(3) Administrative/Logistics ne t. The A/L net is a tactical 
net, controlled by the combat trains CP, used to communicate the 
administrative and logistical requirements of the task force. All 
organic and attached units normally operate in this net. 

(4) Special radio nets . 

(a) The scout platoon net or a designated frequency may 
function as a surveillance net when required. The S2 and elements 
assigned surveillance missions operate on this net. Other elements 
enter or leave the net to pass Information as required. 
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(b) The cask force FSF. and company FISTs operate In the 
supporting field artillery command fire direction net and a designated 
fire direction net to coordinate field artillery fires for the 
battalion. The TACP operates in a US Air Force tactical air-request 
and air-ground nets to control air strikes. 

(c) Supporting air defense units monitor the early 
warning net. In the absence of collocated air defense support, the 
main CP will also monitor the division early warning net. 


(d) Attached or OPCON support assets may operate in 
their parent unit nets, but they must also monitor the command net at 
all times. 


b. Figure 2-6 illustrates the primary task force FM nets and 
stations that operate In each net. 
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Figure 2-6. Task force FM nets/ stat ions matrix. 
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2-16. EAVESDROP SYSTEM 


Eavesdrop is a technique used on all nets from task force command 
down to platoon nets. 

a. This technique requires all stations to monitor and use 
message traffic on a given net, even if they are not the direct 
recipients of the message. For example, command net traffic is sent 
from a company team commander to the task force commander or S3 at the 
tactical CP. The other company team commanders and main CP monitor 
this traffic, update situation maps, and take appropriate action. In 
this way, all stations will have an understanding of the situation 
without requiring the same information to be retransmitted by the NCS. 

b. Additionally, operations may require continuous monitoring of 
a subordinate or adjacent unit net. In this case, the main CP 
eavesdrops on the selected net and ensures information critical to task 
force operations is retransmitted over the appropriate battalion nets. 

2-17. MOBILE SUBSCRIBER EQUIPMENT 

MSE terminals with tactical facsimile (TACFAX) connectors are 
located at the main CP and the combat trains CP. They provide a rapid, 
secure means of transmitting and receiving OPORDs and lengthy CSS 
reports between the task force and brigade. Any MSE terminal provides 
access to the entire corps network. 

2-18. COMMUNICATIONS SECURITY AND ANTIJAMMING 

a. C ommunication security denies or delays unauthorized persons 
from gaining communications information. Techniques include-- 

o Using authentication procedures. 

o Changing frequencies and call signs. 

o Restricting use of radio transmitters. 

o Using wire or messenger. 

o Reducing transmission time. 

o Frequent authentication. 

b. Antijamming procedures used by radio operators include- - 

o Use of low power. 

o Antenna masking and directional antennas, 
o Continued operation and reporting, 
o Surreptitiously switching frequencies. 
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Section VI. OTHER COMMAND AND CONTROL PROCEDURES 

This section describes additional procedures which enhance command 
and control . 

2-19. OPERATIONS SECURITY 

OPSEC denies the enemy Information about planned, ongoing, and - 
after-operation activity until It Is too late for enemy forces to react 
effectively. OPSEC must be maintained throughout all phases of an 
operation. It Is an integral part of planning, unit training, and 
combat operations at all levels of command. 

a. The S3 has primary staff responsibility for OPSEC within the 
task force. He is assisted by the S2, who provides information on - the 
enemy's collection capabilities. 

b. There are three types of OPSEC protective measures: 
countersurvell lance , countermeasures, and deception. 

(1) Countersurvell lance includes all measures (ground, air 
or electronic) taken Co protect the status of friendly activities and 
operations, such as those measures taken to defeat enemy 
reconnaissance. Countersurveillance of enemy air Is accomplished 
primarily through camouflage, cover, and concealment and by use of air 
defense assets. Countering enemy ground reconnaissance Is accomplished 
through active and aggressive counterreconnaissance measures. 

(2) Countermeasures are actions taken to eliminate or reduce 
Che intelligence and electronic warfare threat. These actions may be 
anything from deception to destruction of the enemy collection 
capability. Countermeasures Include-- 

o Vehicle camouflage. 

o Light and noise discipline. 

o Challenge and password. 

(3) Tactical deception includes those measures taken to 
create a false picture of friendly activities and operations. The 
deception must be believable and must make the enemy do something or- 
not do something that supports the commander's concept. Deception 
helps to establish the conditions for surprise. Maneuver plans that 
avoid obvious patterns or solutions can be integrated 1 with deception to 
achieve surprise. 

(a) Deception operations may include-- 
o Feints and ruses, 
ii Demonstrations, 
o Dummy equipment and positions. 
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o Falsification of materiel placed where it can be 
captured or photographed by the enemy. 

o Manipulation of electronic signals. 

(b) Most deception operations are planned and directed 
at levels above battalion. Means of deception at battalion are-- 

o Visual - showing movement, equipment, and 

activity at a believable time in a believable 
place. This can be actual or dummy. 

o Sound - Engines running, track noise, hatch 
closing, digging, and gunfire. 

o Odor - diesel fumes and cooking odors. 

o Electronic - false transmission, remote 

locations for radios, and radar scan of areas 
other than those of primary interest. 

o Thermal - false heat sources. 

(c) Deception techniques can be combined in various 
ways. For example, a small force can simulate a larger one by making 
the noises of a larger force; having some actual and some dummy 
positions; raising dust clouds by vehicles dragging chains or tree 
branches; moving a force across an observable area, then returning it 
under cover and presenting it again and again; creating extra radio 
stations to simulate traffic of a larger unit; and in many other ways. 
The commander must think of security (all types) and deception as 
combat multipliers. Military intelligence support can often assist in 
these activities. (See FM 90-2.) 

2-20. FIRE CONTROL 

Control of battalion task force fires is critical to the effective 
employment and massing of available fire support. Fire control is used 
with maneuver to bring the maximum available direct and indirect fires 
on the enemy's positions or formation while avoiding the mistaken 
engagement of friendly forces (fratricide). A normal part of a company 
teanrs mission is telling it where, when, and what to engage by direct 
and indirect fire. 

Fires should be distributed to completely cover the enemy. 

Ideally, each weapon should fire at a different target or part of the 
enemy. With the lethality of modern weapons multiple engagements of 
the same enemy target wastes ammunition and lessens the ability to 
quickly destroy the enemy. 

Fire control measures are used to distribute fires, designate 
targets and protect friendly forces. Fire control measures normally 
used by the battalion task force are-- 
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o Sectors of fire . 
o TRPs and EAs . 

o Restrictive fire control measures, 
o Priorities of engagement, 
o Pyrotechnics and visual markers, 
o Checkpoints and trigger points . 
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FM 71-2 


CHAPTER 3 

OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

The offensive is Che decisive form of war. AirLand Battle 
doctrine seeks to quickly seize the initiative. The commander selects 
the time and place to concentrate and synchronize task force combat 
elements to overcome the enemy's defense; to destroy his command, 
control, and communications system; and to defeat him in detail. 
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Section I. FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


3-1. PURPOSE OF THE OFFENSIVE 

The task force conducts offensive operations to achieve one or more 
specific purposes: 

o Defeat enemy forces, 
o Secure key or decisive terrain, 
o Deprive the enemy of resources, 
o Gain Information, 
o Deceive and divert the enemy, 
o Hold the enemy In position, 
o Disrupt an enemy attack. 

3-2. CHARACTERISTICS OF OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

Battalion task force offensive operations are characterized by 
surprise, concentration, speed, flexibility, and audacity. 

a. Surprise . Surprise Is achieved when the enemy cannot react 
effectively to the task force commander's scheme of maneuver. Surprise 
may be achieved by — 

o Thorough reconnaissance and surveillance. 

o Striking the enemy from an unexpected direction at 
an unexpected time. 

o Employing deception efforts. 

b. Concentration . Concentration Is the massing and 
synchronization of overwhelming combat power, against an enemy 
weakness. Concentration Is achieved by-- 

o Planning based on Information generated by 
aggressive reconnaissance. 

o Fixing the enemy to prevent his reaction to 

maneuver. 

o Rapidly massing forces and fires to overwhelm the 

enemy defense. 

o Synchronizing maneuver with combat support. 

c. Speed . The task force moves quickly to take advantage of enemy 
weaknesses. Speed In execution Is key to denying the enemy time to 
reposition or reorient to meet an attack. Speed is achieved by-- 

o Planning and rehearsing battle drills. 

o Route reconnaissance. 
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o Wargaming contingencies with subordinate leaders. 

o Responsive command and control. 

o Mission-type orders. 

o Using routes, movement techniques, and formations 
that allow the force to move rapidly and with security. 

o Isolating enemy forces through fixing and 
suppressing fires. 

o Rapid resupply with logistics packages (LOGPACs) to 
sustain the task force's offensive capability. 

o Maintaining momentum to keep the enemy from 
reestablishing his defense. 

d. Flexibility . Flexibility is the ability to divert from the 
plan and exploit success by maintaining freedom of maneuver. 

Flexibility in planning results from wargaming. Flexibility is 
achieved by— 

(1) Aggressive reconnaissance that continues to seek enemy 
weaknesses and ways to attack him from his flanks and rear. 

(2) A reserve that can assume the mission of the main attack 
or exploit an enemy weakness. A reserve is the commander's primary 
means of maintaining flexibility. 

(3) A command and control system that allows the commander to 
rapidly transmit decisions during the battle. 

(4) The use of FRAGOs , checkpoints and reserve graphic control 
measures . 

(5) Contingency planning that permits shifting the main 

effort . 


e. Audacity . Audacity is the willingness to risk bold action to 
win. The audacious commander is quick and decisive, and willing to 
take prudent risks. He bases his decisions on sound tactical 
judgement, personal observation of the terrain, and first-hand 
knowledge of the battle. He constantly seeks to attack the enemy on 
the flanks or rear and to rapidly exploit success. He shares the 
hazards of the battlefield with his troops, moving to the critical 
places to lead by example. 

3-3. TYPES OF OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

a. There are five major types of offensive operations in which the 
task force participates: 
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o Movement to contact, 
o Hasty attack, 
o Deliberate attack, 
o Exploitation, 
o Pursuit . 

b. The task force normally participates in these operations as 
part of a larger force. Commanders at each level: 


o Find or create a weak point, 
o Suppress enemy fires. 

o Isolate the enemy and maneuver against weak points, 
o Exploit success. 

3-4. SEQUENCE OF AN ATTACK 

Generally, the following sequence is followed in task force 
attacks : 


a. Reconnaissance . Reconnaissance begins as soon as possible 
after the task force receives its mission. Information on the avenues 
of approach, obstacles, and the enemy positions is critical to planning 
the attack. Reconnaissance continues throughout the attack. 

b. Movement to a Line of Departure . When attacking from positions 
not in contact , task forces often stage in rear assembly areas, road 
march to attack positions behind friendly units in contact with the 
enemy, conduct a passage of lines and begin the attack. 

c. Maneuver . The task force maneuvers to a position of advantage. 

d. Deployment . The task force deploys to attack or to fix the 
enemy if bypassing. 

e. Attack . The enemy position is attacked by fire, assaulted, or 
bypassed . 

f. Consolidation and Reorganization or Continuation . The task 
force eliminates resistance ana prepares for or conducts further 
operations . 

3-5. FORMS OF MANEUVER 

Task force attacks are of two basic types--hasty and deliberate. 

The two are distinguished primarily by the time available for planning 
and the extent of preparation. In either case, the attack is violent, 
resolute, and synchronized. 

a. The basic forms of maneuver used in the attack are envelopment, 
turning movement, infiltration, penetration, and frontal attack. 
Frequently, attacks will use more than one form of maneuver such as an 
initial penetration that leads to an envelopment. 
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b. The higher commander seldom directs the £orm of maneuver to be 
used by the battalion task force. 

(1) Envelopment . An envelopment is the preferred form of 
maneuver. In an envelopment, the attacker strikes the enemy's flank or 
rear (see Figure 3-1). The envelopment causes the enemy to fight in a 
direction from which he is less prepared. Envelopment requires an 
assailable flank, found primarily by aggressive reconnaissance. Enemy 
weapons orientations and obstacles determine assailable flanks — not the 
attacker's direction of movement. 

(a) When the task force conducts an envelopment, one or 
more companies or teams normally make supporting attacks to fix the 
enemy while other companies of the task force maneuver against the 
enemy's flank or rear. The supporting attack must have sufficient 
combat power to keep the enemy fuliv engaged while the enveloping force 
closes. When part of a larger unit’s envelopment, the task force may 
be either the enveloping force or the fixing force. 

(b) The enveloping force may be mounted or dismounted, but 
it must have the mobility and combat power to achieve its purpose. 



Figure 3-1. Battalion task force conducting an envelopment. 

(c) Variations of the envelopment include double 
envelopment and encirclement. 

I 
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o In the double envelopment , the attacker seeks to pass 
simultaneously around both tlanks or the enemy. This requires two 
assailable flanks. Precise coordination, sufficient combat power, and 
detailed timing are required. The double envelopment is seldom 
attempted at task force level. 

o An encirclement occurs when the defender has lost all 
ground routes of evacuation and reinforcement. Task forces normally 
participate in encirclements as part of a larger force. Encirclements 
are likely to be made during an exploitation or pursuit. 

(2) Turning movement . The turning movement is a variant of 
the envelopment in which the attacker seeks to pass around the enemy, 
avoiding his main forces, to secure an objective deep in the rear. The 
task force normally conducts a turning movement as part of a larger 
unit' 8 operation. 

(3) Penetration . In the penetration, the battalion 
concentrates its force to rupture the defense on a narrow front, 
normally a platoon. The gap created is then widened and used to pass 
forces through to defeat the enemy in detail and to seize objectives in 
depth. A successful penetration depends on surprise and the attacker's 
ability to suppress enemy weapons, to concentrate forces at the point 
of attack, and to quickly pass sufficient force through the gap to 
destroy the enemy's defense. A penetration is normally attempted when 
enemy flanks are unassailable, or when the enemy has a weak or 
unguarded gap in his defense. The penetration of a well-organized 
position requires a quick rupture and a rapid destruction of the 
continuity of the defense to deny the enemy time to react. Without 
rapid penetration, the enemy can reposition forces to block or counter 
the maneuver. A penetration is planned in three phases: 

(a) Isolation of the site selected for penetration. 
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(b) Initial penetration of the enemy position. Dismounted 
infantry company teams breach the close-in obstacles and seize enemy 
positions behind these obstacles. These teams widen and hold the 
shoulders of the initial penetration. This penetration is overwatched 
and supported by other elements of the task force. 



(c) Exploitation of the penetration. Other companies 
complete the destruction of the enemy position and move to deeper 
objectives. Objectives for the exploitation force are at least deep 
enough to allow an envelopment of the rest of the enemy company 
position. These objectives allow attack by fire to be made against 
second echelon enemy positions and enemy counterattack routes. 



Figure 3-4. Penetration (Step 3). 
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(4) Frontal attack . The frontal attack Is the least preferred 
form of maneuver. In the frontal attack, the task force uses the most 
direct routes to strike the enemy along his front. This attack is 
normally employed when the mission is to fix the enemy in position or 
deceive him. A^chough the frontal attack strikes the enemy's front 
within the zone of the attacking force, it does not require that the 
attacker do so on line or that all subordinate unit attacks be frontal. 
Frontal attacks, unless in overwhelming strength, are seldom decisive. 

(5) Infiltration . Infiltration is a form of maneuver where 
combat elements move by stealth to objectives to the rear of the 
enemy's position without fighting through prepared defenses. All or 
part of the task force may move by infiltration. Infiltrations are 
slow and are often conducted during reduced visibility. Successful 
infiltration requires effective reconnaissance to discover and secure 
undefended routes. Such routes are normally found in rough terrain or 
in areas difficult to cover with observation and fire. The 
infiltrating elements avoid detection, but if detected they avoid 
decisive engagement. 

3-6. MOVEMENT TECHNIQUES AND FORMATIONS 

The selection of movement techniques and attack formations for the 
task force is dependent on terrain, the mission, and the overwatching 
capability of the force's weapons systems. 

a. Movement Techniques . The three movement techniques are 
traveling, traveling overwatch, and bounding overwatch. Usually, the 
task force does not move as a unit using one movement technique. 

Rather, the task force commander designates the movement technique to 
be used by the lead unit(s) . Movement techniques end upon enemy 
contact. The unit begins its actions on contact and the overwatching 
force begins its suppressive fire. 

b. Formations ■ The task force may move in any one of six basic 
formations--column , wedge, V, echelon, line, box or diamorid. The task 
force may use more than one formation in a given movement; this is 
especially true when the terrain changes during the movement. For 
example, the task force commander may elect to use the column formation 
until the task force clears a defile, at which time the task force 
would change to another formation, such as a wedge. Other factors, 
such as the distance of the move or the enemy disposition, may also 
prompt the commander to use more than one formation. Distances between 
units are METT-T dependent. 
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(1) Column formation . The task force moves in column 
formation when early contract is not expected, and the objective is far 
away-. Normally, the battalion's lead element uses traveling overwatch 
while the following units are traveling. (See Figure 3--5».) 

o Facilitates speed of movement, easy to control, and useful 
in defiles or dense woods. 

o Provides for quick transition to other formations. 

o Requires flank security. 

o Provides majority of firepower to the flanks. 




Figure 3-5. Task force in column formation. 
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(2) Wedge formation . The wedge formation best positions the 
battalion to attack an enemy appearing to the front and flanks. The 
wedge is used when enemy contact is possible or expected, but the 
location and disposition of the enemy is vague. When enemy contact is 
not expected, it may be used to rapidly cross open terrain. See Figure 
3-6. Considerations are as follows: 

o Facilitates control and transition to the assault. 

o Provides for maximum firepower forward and good 
firepower to the flanks . 

o In forested areas or during poor visibility, is 
difficult to control. 

o Requires sufficient space to disperse companies 
laterally and in depth. 



Figure 3-6. Task force in wedge formation. 
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(3) V formation . The V formation disposes the task force with 
two companies abreast and one trailing. This arrangement is most 
suitable to advance against a threat known to be to the front of the 
task force. It may be used when enemy contact is expected and the 
location and disposition of the enemy is known (see Figure 3-7). 
Considerations are as follows: 

o Hard to reorient; control is difficult in heavily wooded 

areas . 


o Provides for good firepower forward and to the flanks. 






• • • 




Figure 3-7. Task force in V formation. 
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(4) Echelon formation . The echelon formation arranges the 
task force with the company teams in column formation in the direction 
of the echelon (right or left) . It is commonly used when the task 
force provides security to a larger moving force (see Figure 3-8) . 
Considerations are as follows: 

o Provides for firepower forward and in the direction of 

echelon. 

o Facilitates control in open areas; more difficult in 
heavily wooded areas . 
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Figure 3-8. Task force in echelon (right) formation. 
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(5) Line for ma tion . The line formation arranges the task 
force with company teams a&reast . Since it does not dispose company 
teams in depth, the line provides less flexibility of maneuver than 
other formations . It is used when continuous movement with maximum 
firepower to the front is required (see Figure 3-9). Considerations 
are as follows: 

o Permits maximum firepower to the front, 
o Difficult to control. 

o Facilitates the use of speed and shock in closing with 

the enemy. 



Figure 3-9. Task force in line formation. 
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(6) Box formation . The box formation arranges the 
battalion with two company teams forward and two company teams 
trailing, it is the most flexible of all formations because it can 
easily be changed to any other formation (see Figure 3-10) . 
Considerations are as follows: 

o Provides firepower to the front and flanks. 


control . 


o Facilitates speed of movement because it is easy to 


(7) Diamond formation . The diamond formation is a 
variation of the box formation. In the diamond formation, one company 
team leads, one company team is positioned on each flank, and the 
remaining company team is to the rear. 









/»\eRT 








Figure 3-10. Task force in box formation. 
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Section II. THREAT DEFENSIVE DOCTRINE 


3-7. WHY THE THREAT DEFENDS 

Threat doctrine prescribes offense as the principal combat 
operation and views the defense as necessary at times, but always 
temporary in nature. Threat commanders resort to defense to economize 
forces, gain time, concentrate forces for further offensive operations, 
repel a stronger force, consolidate an objective, or cover a 
withdrawal . 

a. While he defends, the threat commander will focus on 
containment of an attack, and violent counterattacks to defeat 
committed troops and regain the initiative. The threat integration of 
electronic warfare and smoke into his defensive plan is routine. 

b. Tactically, threat defensive operations seek surprise, employ 
large concentrations of troops and fires, integrate combined arms and 
provides defense in depth. The threat defense is designed to hold an 
occupied area and repulse attacks by exhausting attacking forces, 
methodically depleting their strength, and then counterattacking. 

3-8. HOW THE THREAT DEFENDS 

The threat normally uses motorized rifle units to defend and use 
tank forces in the counterattack. 

a. The threat perceives the hasty defense as the most probable 
form of defense as it allows for a rapid transition to offensive 
operations. It is during the hasty defense that he is most vulnerable 
to an attack. When the threat advance is halted for more than a few 
hours, he transitions from a hasty defense to a prepared defense 
organized in successive belts and echelons to provide depth. 

b. A threat defense consists of a security zone and a main defense 
belt. The attacker is faced with a series of mutually supporting 
platoon and company battle positions or strongpoints echeloned in 
depth. Obstacles are prepared forward of and within each defense belt 
to impede the attackers advance, canalize him into "fire sacks," or 
expose him to counterattacks by tank-heavy reserves . Security zone 
forces try to halt or delay the attacker by forcing him to deploy 
before reaching the main defense belt. 

c. The following are strengths of the threat defense. 

o Mechanized and armored formations fight as a combined 

arms team. 


o Heavy attack helicopters are used against close targets 
while fixed-wing aircraft attack artillery units, nuclear delivery 
systems, and other deep targets. 

o Massive amounts of field artillery can be brought to 
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bear. Each frontline division has 140 tubes, and with normal 
reinforcement can have up to 260 tubes of artillery. 

o Counterfire and close support missions are fired 
simultaneously. 

o The defense is antitank and strongpoint oriented with 
tank-heavy mobile reserves. 

d. Vulnerabilities and weaknesses of the threat defense are: 

o Communications are excellent; however, at platoon level, 
primary command and control is with visual signals. 

o Artillery command observation posts (COP) are the heart 
of the fire support system. 

o Illumination and pyrotechnics are used to mark 
counterattack objectives at night. (Poor passive night vision 
capability.) 

o Threat concept for continuous operations requires active 
infrared lights. 


Tyy-r- Dtlinm by a Motorized RHW ftattabon iNwnlor 



Figure 3-11. Reinforced motorized rifle battalion in the defense. 
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Section III. PLANNING FOR OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


M. OFFENSIVE IPB AND RECONNAISSANCE 

a- .Offensive IPB coupled with aggressive reconnaissance provides 
the commander the following information: 

o Location of existing and reinforcing obstacles. 

o Enemy positions and orientations. 

o Enemy intent based on his dispositions- 

o Avenues of approach to exploit enemy weaknesses. 

o Likely courses of action for employment of enemy 
reserves, counterattacking forces, and CS assets. 

b. From the analysis of the enemy's scheme of defense the 
commander develops a tentative plan to defeat it. 

c. The enemy's defensive positions and terrain critical to the 
scheme of maneuver must be kept under observation to ensure the enemy 
does not modify his defenses While the task foroe plan is being 
finalized and coordinated. Supporting and direct fires are used to 
impede enemy preparations to the degree practical and desirable. 

d. Reconnaissance assets may also be used to assist friemdly 
movement . 

3-10. RECONNAISSANCE AND SURVEILLANCE PLANNING 

a. Reconnaissance and surveillance operations are planned by the 
S2 and coordinated with the S3 to confirm or deny the S2'a templating- 

(1) Reconnaissance is continually conducted to collect 
information on which the commander plans, makes decisions, and issues 
orders. It concentrates on one or more specific target areas without 
the requirement for continuous coverage- The scout platoon is the unit 
In the task force dedicated to the reconnaissance mission, but all 
elements of the task force are required to assist in the reconnaissance 
effort. Other assets must be requested from higher headquarters. 

(2) Surveillance is the systematic observation of areas by 
visual or other detection means for intelligence purposes. A 
surveillance mission is characterized by the greater size of its target 
area and by repetition. Under optimum conditions, surveillance is 
continuous over the entire area of interest- The task force S2 
requests that brigade provide surveillance of critical areas outside 
the task force area of operations. 

b. Reconnaissance and surveillance operations are conducted by the 
various elements : 
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(1) Scouts. These are the soldiers best trained to function 
as the "eyes" and "ears" of the task force. They are used in the area 
hardest to cove* Scouts reconnoiter to determine enemy locations, 
orientations, and dispositions. Before, during, and after the battle, 
they continue to report their observations and significant changes in 
enemy activity. 

(2) Ground surveillance radars. A GSR can detect moving 
vehicles and personnel in open terrain at long ranges, and it can 
provide information on the number, location, disposition, and types of 
targets. Normally, GSRs are placed to cover open, high-speed 
approaches where early detection is critical. They are also used to 
monitor defiles and to detect enemy reconnaissance elements by oblique 
shots across the task force's sector along open, flat areas. 

(3) Remote sensor teams. REMS, like GSR, are division assets 
attached or placed in direct support. The battalion must provide the 
manpower to emplace REMS; the team leader monitors the output for the 
S2. The REMS should be emplaced as far forward as possible. They are 
useful in covering dead space and broken terrain where observation 
would require more OPs or patrols than available. They can also assist 
in detecting attempts to breach friendly obstacles and in keeping track 
of enemy movements after security force withdrawal. 

(4) Infantry. Manning OPs and patrolling are infantry 
missions . 

(5) Tanks. While tank units are not manned to conduct patrols 
and man OPs, their use should be planned. The thermal sights are a 
useful means of detecting vehicle movement. 

c. Planning considerations. 

(1) The S2 coordinates efforts of all intelligence resources 
into one collection effort. 

(2) Intelligence requirements (IR) are prioritized for R&S 
missions, and further refined as specific instructions or orders. 

(3) Economy of effort is necessary in planning the use of 
resources for maximum return. Duplication of effort is eliminated. 

(4) The S2 plans secondary missions for each available asset. 

d. Planning process. 

(1) The task force S2 prepares a detailed R&S plan based on 
information generated during the IPB process. 

(2) Specific taskings are given to company teams, the scout 
platoon, GSR sections, and any other element that has a reconnaissance 
and surveillance capability. As a minimum, the reconnaissance and 
surveillance plan should include: 
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(a) Maneuver units. 

or dumber and location of OPs required, or sectors 
requiring s’trveillance . 

O Ambush requirements with locations and effective times, 
o Reaction forces requirements, 
o Obstacles to be protected. 

o Patrol requirements with routes, objectives, and times. 

(b) Scouts. 

o Specific mission. (Route, zone, or a reconnaissance). 

o Screen location, contact points with adjacent units, and 
time needed to be established. 

o Attachments with effective time and reporting locations. 

o Subsequent missions. 

o CS and CSS support. 

(c) Ground surveillance radars. 

o Locations, sectors, schedules, and security/ support 
arrangements . 

o Day missions. 

o Subsequent missions. 

o CS and CSS support. 

(d) Remote sensors. Location and emplacement 
responsibilities . 

(e) Coordinating instructions. 

o Passage instructions to include recognition signals, 
routes, passage points, and responsible party. 

o Rules of engagement and disengagement. 

o Reporting schedules. 

(3) Intelligence preparation of the battlefield provides the 
S2 with a guide for effective R&S resources employment. The S2 must 
use the event template developed during IPB to guide him in where and 
when to look for the enemy and what units and activities to look for. 
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It also guides him In orienting and directing his R&S resources to the 
proper area for the needed Information. An R&S overlay of the area of 
operation Is necessary to ensure that all areas are properly covered. 

(4) To uevelop a useful RStS plan, the S2 must adhere to the 
following elements: 

(a) Commander's guidance. 

(b) Priorities, terrain and weather, and tactical 
situation which determine requirements. 

(c) Resources, terrain, long-range weather forecast, 
electronic warfare, operations security, and economy of effort. 

(5) The RSiS plan must be developed early In the commander's 
overall planning process. It must be disseminated early with tasklngs 
to promote day coordination, preparation, and reconnaissance. All 
elements must know where patrols and OPs are located to avoid combat 
with friendly forces. 

e. Reporting. The S2 establishes reporting by an established time 
schedule. The SALUTE format Is used for accurate reporting. 

Information collected must be quickly disseminated to all elements of 
the task force and higher headquarters. 

f. Dissemination of information. Dissemination within the 
battalion task force Is usually made by personal contacts, oral 
reports, eavesdropping, and briefings. Dissemination to higher and 
adjacent units Is usually accomplished through reports, summaries, and 
Intelligence estimates and analyses. 

3-11. CONCEPT OF OPERATION 

The concept of the operation describes a plan for massing firepower 
by sychronlzation of fires and maneuver. 

a . Maneuver . 

(1) The scheme of maneuver Is the central expression of the 
commander's concept of the operation. The maneuver plan: 

(a) Designates the main and supporting attacks. 

(b) Describes the movement and positioning of maneuver 
forces from the line of departure through actions on the final 
objective . 


(c) Directs the task force formation to be used and 
dictates specific points where the formation changes or company teams 
move to supporting positions. 

(d) Provides orientation for the movement or attack using 
either zones of action, axes of advance, or directions of attack. 
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(e) Designates main attack objectives along with positions 
and Intermediate objectives, if used. 

(2) The scheme of maneuver must be flexible enough to take 
advantage of developing information. Attack plans will often have two 
or more Initial options and a final choice, based on the latest 
Intelligence, will not be made until just prior to the attack. 

(a) The scheme of maneuver also addresses actions on the 
objective and synchronization of the close assault. 

(b) Actions on the objective are an Important aspect of 
attack planning. The commander must develop a plan to isolate and 
destroy Individual enemy units (usually platoons or smaller) by 
achieving overwhelming combat power ratios at the decisive point and 
time. The plan must enable the commander to bring as much combat power 
to bear as possible by synchronization of maneuver elements and fires. 
Maneuver units must arrive at their attack by fire positions or 
commence the assault simultaneously In order to achieve the desired 
combat power ratios and avoid a "piecemeal” attack. Fires must be 
planned to enhance combat power ratios. To Isolate enemy units from 
one another, the commander may use direct and indirect fires, including 
smoke for obscuration, and maneuver to fix units or prevent 
reinforcement . 

(c) Reverse planning from actions on the objective Is an 
excellent method for enhancing synchronization of the attack. It 
serves to clarify the commander's Intent and to prevent over-emphasis 
on movement . 

b. Fires. 

(1) Fire support Is used to destroy, neutralize, or suppress 
the enemy, and to provide smoke and Illumination that facilitates task 
force maneuver. Fires support breaching forces, soften enemy forces on 
the objective before the assault, and suppress the objective area. 

Fires are shifted as the attack progresses through the enemy defense. 

(2) A task force conducting the brigade main attack will 
normally have priority of the brigade's direct support artillery 
battalion, Its organic mortars, and aviation supporting It. The 
commander and his staff develop the scheme of maneuver and supporting 
fires concurrently. The FSO plans, prepares, distributes, and 
continually updates the task force fire support plan. 

(3) The FSO recommends and the commander determines those fire 
support tasks that make the greatest contribution to the attack. The 
FSO determines priorities and taskings for the battalion mortar platoon 
In conjunction with the overall fire support plan. 

(4) The priority task for fire support In the attack is the 
suppression of antiarmor systems that Inhibit maneuver. 
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(5) Other fire support tasks In the attack Include: 

(a) Preparation fires. Preparation fires to Include 
preplanned CAS, suppress, neutralize, and destroy enemy positions on 
the objective. 

(b) Obscuration and screening fires. Fires using smoke 
assist breaching efforts, cover friendly maneuver, and can aid In 
deception efforts. 

(c) Counterbattery fires. When manual breaching Is 
anticipated, the FSO should coordinate for counterbattery fires which 
are planned by higher headquarters. 

(d) Illumination fires. Illuminating fire Is always 
planned for night attacks, but usually held on order of the task force 
commander. 


(e) Priority targets. Priority targets are normally 
allocated to weight the main attack. 

(f) Fires during the assault. Assault fires are usually 
executed In the following sequence: 

o Suppression fires to prevent the enemy from observing 
and engaging friendly elements and to conceal the movement of 
companies . 


o Concentrated fires to destroy enemy fighting positions 
near the initial objective. 

o Subsequent fires that concentrate on deeper objectives. 

(6) Fires during consolidation. Fires are placed on 
retreating enemy forces and on deeper positions. Targets are planned 
on likely enemy counterattack routes or placed on enemy withdrawal 
routes to force his destruction or capture. 

3-12. MAIN AND SUPPORTING ATTACKS 

In his concept of the offensive operation, the commander designates 
a main and any supporting attacks. 

a . Main Attack . 

(1) The units conducting the main attack are assigned a 
mission which, when achieved, successfully accomplishes the task 
force's mission. The main attack secures a key terrain objective or 
position or destroys an enemy force. Terrain objectives have 
traditionally been assigned to the elements making the main attack but 
attacks by fire to destroy an enemy force may also be the main 
attacker's mission. 

(2) In a battalion task force attack there is only one main 
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attack. All other elements of the task force support the main attack. 
The plan of attack must contain provisions for exploiting success 
whenever It occurs. Commanders must avoid becoming so committed to an 
initially planned main attack that greater opportunities are neglected. 

(3) Both main attack and main effort are mechanisms for 
allowing the concentration and coordination of combat power, but they 
are not synonymous. The main attack Is the task force's main effort at 
the decisive phase of the attack. The main effort la the focus of 
combat power at any given time during the attack. 

(4) In planning the scheme of maneuver, the main attack must 
have sufficient combat power and support to accomplish its mission. 
Methods of weighting the main attack include: 

o Assigning the main attack to the companies with the 
highest combat power and bold, aggressive leaders. 

o Allocating additional combat platoons. 

o Attaching or placing combat support elements in direct 
support (such as mlnerollers and plows, engineers, AVLBs , ADA). 

o Providing a priority of combat support (artillery, 
mortars, engineers, and ADA) and allocating priority targets. 

o Positioning overwatch or support-by-fire elements to 

support . 

o Coordinating adjacent unit or attack helicopter 
support by fire. 

o Positioning and assigning planning priorities to the 

reserve . 

o Locating the tactical CP where it can best control the 

main attack. 

o Providing a priority for combat service support, 
b. Supporting Attack . 

(1) The supporting attack allows the main attack to be 
successful. The supporting attack contributes to the success of the 
main attack by accomplishing one or more of the following: 

(a) Occupying terrain to support by fire the maneuver of 
the main attack. 

(b) Fixing the enemy in position. 

(c) Deceiving the enemy as to the location of the main 

attack. 
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(d) Isolating the objective. 


(2) Supporting attacks place fires on the objective, and/or on 
known or likely supporting enemy positions. Fires are used to destroy 
as many of the defender's major weapons systems as possible before the 
main attack reaches the objective. Supporting attacks by fire should 
come from a different direction than the main attack. This forces the 
enemy to defend in two directions and avoids the masking of friendly 
fires as the main attack closes on the objective. Forces used in a 
support-by- f ire role should be considered as potential reserve forces. 
Plans to move them forward to assist in the final assault or 
reorganization and continued operation are part of the commander's 
contingency planning. 

(3) The supporting attack may be by fire and maneuver. In 
this case, one or more company teams are tasked to secure or seize 
terrain dominating the main attack's objective. This form of 
supporting attack is used when conditions will not allow a supporting 
attack by fire. The task force seldom can have more than one 
supporting attack by fire and maneuver because this will weaken the 
main attack, make the attack difficult to control and increase the 
chance of a piecemeal attack. However, it is possible to have one 
supporting attack by fire and one by fire and maneuver. 

3-13. COMPANY TEAM MISSIONS IN THE ATTACK 

Within the main or supporting attack the task force commander 
assigns companies and company teams one of four basic missions to 
support the task force scheme of maneuver. 

a. Attack to Seize/Secure a Terrain Objective . If the mission is 
to seize an objective, the company must clear it of enemy. Securing 
means not only gaining possession of the objective but deploying in a 
manner that prevents its destruction or loss to enemy action. The 
commander must clearly state the purpose to be achieved by seizing or 
securing the objective. 

b. Overwatch . A unit assigned an overwatch mission supports the 
movement of other elements by placing direct fire or adjusting indirect 
fire on enemy forces that can engage the supported unit. Designation 
of the element to be overwatched and fire control measures must be 
assigned. Range of enemy antiarraor systems normally require frequent 
repositioning by the overwatch element. The commander may designate 
series of overwatch positions or may specify positioning instructions 
for the overwatch element. Overwatch positions are usually shown 
graphically as checkpoints. 

c. Attack by Fire . This mission requires engaging an enemy force 
with direct fire to destroy, fix, or suppress it. Positions and 
sectors of fire or other fire control measures can be assigned. 

d. Reserve . The task force commander determines the size, 
composition, and location of his reserve. The commander prioritizes 
missions for planning and coordination, based on likely contingencies. 
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3-14. RESERVE- CONSIDERATIONS 


A-* task forces reserve Is designated whenever possible. The- reserve 
Is an- uncommitted force, used during the operation at the critical 
place and' time to- ensure mission success. The reserve - ite- assigned' "be 
prepared" missions, in priority order- for- planning,. 

a. . Size . A-. vague enemy situation, such as in a movement to 
contact, requires a strong reserve; whereas more developed information 
on the enemy, such as in a deliberate attack, could reduce the need for- 
a reserve . 

br. Composition . The reserve is normally a company team to ensure 
a flexible enough organization to react to various- contingencies-. It; 
is- often balanced or tank-heavy but the exact composition- is dependent 
onr, the factors of METT-T. Because an antiarmorr company cannot' close 
with the enemy; , it’ should not be the sole reserve. 

o. Location . The reserve follows the main attack- at* a- distance 
sufficient to keep it from interfering with the- movement- of the- lead 
company teams and to maintain its freedom of maneuver-. The reserve 
maintains the flexibility to shift to a supporting attack if: the main 
effort’ is changed. 

di Commitment . The reserve commander must understand the 
commander:* s intent , particularly- the decision points for- commitment*. 

The reserve company commander must remain updated on the- situation. 

The decision to commit the reserve is critical. The task f&rce- 
commander reconstitutes or redesignates the reserve- as soon- as 
possible. The reserve is used to — 

o Maintain the momentum of the attack- and exploit success. 

o Defeat or block- counterattacks. 

o Hold key terrain seized by the attacking force . 

o Fix a bypassed force. 

oo Assume the mission of a committed: unit. 

33-151. SYNCHRONIZATION OF OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

The commander and staff synchronize-- and: integrate- all combat,, 
combat support, and combat service support assets organic and available 
to the battalion task force,. Each element has primary offensive- 
employment considerations that are explained in this section. 

Employment considerations that vary from those stated here are 
addressed specifically under the type off operation. 

a. Maneuver . 

(IX Tanks. With their combination of mobility, firepower*, and: 
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armor protection, tanks are the primary mounted assault element of the 
task force. Tanks are used to weight the main attack. Tanks may be 
assigned support-by-fire missions when their direct fires are needed to 
support assaults, or if obstacles initially prevent them assaulting the 
enemy. Tanks a j employed in at least platoon strength. When a 
reserve is formed, tanks are normally allocated to it. 

(2) Infantry. Mounted infantry is used in the main attack 
when enemy antiarmor fires are weak or have been suppressed. Because 
of vulnerability to antitank fires, BFVs are used to overwatch tanks or 
dismounted infantry when facing more than light antiarmor resistance. 
Dismounted infantry may lead by infiltration to clear obstacles or key 
enemy positions and disrupt the enemy's defense. Dismounted infantry 
can maneuver on untrafficable terrain to attack from an unexpected 
direction to permit the resumption of mounted combat. Dismounted 
infantry may assault with tanks against strong enemy resistance to 
protect the tanks from close-range antiarmor weapons. Infantry can 
also be used extensively in reconnaissance and counterreconnaissance 
roles . 


(3) Antiarmor company. In the offense, the antiarmor company 
maneuvers to provide overwatch and support-by- fire . Security and 
economy of force missions are also appropriate. 

(4) Scouts. During the offense, the scout platoon is employed 
in a security or reconnaissance role for the moving force. The primary 
mission for the scout platoon in the offense is reconnaissance. 

(5) Attack helicopters. Attack helicopters may be employed by 
brigade to provide overwatch, to cover areas ground units cannot cover, 
or to rapidly mass to provide increased antitank capability. When this 
occurs, coordination is required to ensure synchronized application of 
combat power. 

b . Fire Support . 

(1) Field artillery. Field artillery is used to suppress, 
neutralize, or destroy enemy direct fire weapons and to obscure task 
force maneuver. Fires support breaching operations, soften enemy 
forces on the objective before the assault, and suppress the objective 
area. Field artillery and mortars are positioned to shift as the 
attack progresses. The commander and his staff develop the scheme of 
maneuver and supporting fires concurrently. The FSO plans, prepares, 
distributes, and continually updates the task force fire support plan. 
Counterbattery fires are planned and executed at division. Usually, 
the priority task for fire support in the attack is the suppression of 
antitank systems that inhibit maneuver. As units maneuver, fires must 
be shifted to ensure adequate suppression. Company FSOs are tasked to 
call for suppressive fires, and adjust them. The battalion FSO and FSE 
monitor calls for fire to ensure that unnecessary, unsafe, or excessive 
fires are not requested. 

(2) Mortars. The mortar platoon operates as a platoon or as 
two firing sections. Because of range limitations, mortars must be 
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emplaced well forward Co provide effective fire support. This 
frequently puts mortars with companies In offensive operations. The 
mortar platoon leader Is responsible for continuous coordination with 
the company Is whose area he Is positioned or with whoa he Is moving. 
The normal mission of the platoon In the offense Is to provide fire 
support to the entire task force (general support) under the direction 
of the FSO. During the planning phase and subsequent coordination, the 
FSO determines the targets that are to be engaged by mortars. The FSE 
monitors the mortar FDC nets. In fast-moving offensive operations 
where there Is a need for decentralized control, the mortar platoon or 
a mortar section may be given a direct support mission or attached to 
one company. In this case, the mortar element Is on the net of the 
supported company and moves and positions to support that element as 
directed by the company FIST. 

(3) Air Force. Close air support (CAS) represents air action 
against targets close to battalion forces. Each mission must be 
carefully controlled and requires detailed Integration with the fire 
and movement of those forces. CAS missions may either be preplanned or 
Immediate. When available, preplanned missions are most frequently 
used as preparation fires prior to deliberate attack. Immediate 
requests are filled by aircraft on ground alert or by diverting 
aircraft from other missions. Requests for immediate CAS go directly 
from the task force FAC through Air Force channels and are processed 
unless intermediate monitoring headquarters disapprove the request 
within five minutes. Immediate missions will normally take more than 
30 minutes to arrive on station. 

c. Intelligence . 

(1) Ground surveillance radar. During the offense, GSR Is 
employed with reconnaissance and security elements on an exposed flank 
or to provide additional observation and security. They are required 
to provide continuous surveillance. Radar should be kept as far 
forward as the tactical situation and terrain will permit. 

(2) Army aviation. Available scout and attack helicopters can 
also be employed In support of the Intelligence collection effort. 

d. Air Defense Artillery . Whenever possible, ADA elements 
supporting the offense are kept under the centralized control of the 
platoon leader. Centralized control allows better coordination of ADA 
support and provides excellent coverage at choke points. Attaching ADA 
assets Is often appropriate in fast-moving offensive operations to get 
coverage well forward, and to ensure area coverage. 

e . Mobility, Countermobility, Survivability . 

(1) Engineers. Priority of engineers in offensive operations 
is to mobility. 

(a) Mobility. Engineers seek to improve movement of 
maneuver forces and critical supplies by reducing or eliminating 
obstacles, breaching minefields, and improving routes for maneuver and 
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supply. The brigade commander normally attaches at least an engineer 
platoon to the task force and augments It with additional assets 
depending on the task force mission. Combat engineer assets are 
normally located well forward in the attack formation to provide 
responsive support. 

(b) Counterraobility . Engineers plan for the use of FASCAM 
to be delivered by the field artillery and Air Force. Obstacles may be 
used to enhance flank security and prevent enemy reinforcement. 
Countermobility support involves obstacle construction to delay, 
canalize, disrupt, or kill the enemy. Obstacles should increase target 
acquisition time and, therefore, the effectiveness of direct and 
indirect fire weapons systems. 

(2) NBC. 

(a) Mobility/Countermobility. NBC operations in the 
offense concentrate initially on countermobility plans. Chapter 6 
discusses the use of smoke in offensive operations. 

(b) Survivability. MOPP levels are established based on 
enemy NBC capabilities, workload, and weather. 

f . Combat Service Support . 

(1) Combat trains. During offensive operations, the task 
force combat trains CP is the focal point of combat service support for 
the unit. CSS functions are performed as far forward as the tactical 
situation permits. Class III, V, Vlt, and IX and replacements are 
"pushed" forward to the companies at the logistical release points 
(LRPs) . The task force combat trains move with the main body. They 
stay at least a terrain feature behind the maneuver forces during 
attacks and assaults. 

(2) Support platoon. During the offense, the support platoon 
priority should be providing resupply of Class III and V to maintain 
the momentum of the attack. 

(3) Medical platoon. Priority of effort for the medical 
platoon is to perform rapid triage and evacuation of casualties. The 
aid stations should locate in areas easily accessible to wheeled 
vehicles . 

(4) Maintenance platoon. The maintenance platoon must quickly 
repair or evacuate combat vehicles to the main supply routes. The 
concept of fix- forward is imperative in order to maintain sufficient 
combat systems to maintain the momentum of the battle. 

3-16. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS FOR NIGHT ATTACKS 

Limited visibility attacks are conducted to achieve surprise and 
capitalize on our night vision capabilities. Planning must begin as 
early as possible to allow daytime preparation for the night attack. 
Sleep plans are adjusted; commanders make every effort to ensure 
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leaders are rested before night attacks. The plan must be simple and 
facilitate execution. 

a. Night attacks are planned basically the same bb daylight 
attacks, and many principles and techniques for night attack also apply 
to daytime limited visibility attacks. 

b. The task force normally conducts night attacks with dismounted 
infantry. Light infantry can infiltrate during limited visibility to 
support a link-up and daylight attack by mechanized units or to destroy 
selected targets. During exploitations, pursuits, and attacks against 
known enemy weak positions, the task force attacks mounted at night. 

c. The dismounted night attack is conducted in four phases — 
preparation, movement, assault, and consolidation and reorganization. 

(1) Preparation. This phase includes all reconnaissance 
activities. The most critical preparation for the attack is the 
positioning of the support elements that generate suppressive fires at 
the point of attack. 

(2) Movement. The dismounted elements of the task force move 
by stealth from the point of departure to an asBault position. The 
order of movement should be the support element followed by the 
breaching element, then the assault element. The task force can close 
with the enemy at night by taking advantage of the enemy's inability to 
acquire and engage targets at long range and on reduced mutual support 
between his positions. 

(3) Assault. The support element establishes overwatch 
positions on the flanks of the point where the enemy's protective 
barriers (minefields) will be breached. Once this is completed, the 
breach element positions itself at the edge of the minefield. 

(a) The breach element marks the breached lane and 
provides guides to the assault elements which move quickly to exploit 
the breach. The support force and heavy mortars fire into the interior 
of the position to prevent the enemy from repositioning forces. 

(b) The assault element must be able to control the fires 
of the close overwatch forces to keep fires forward of the assault 
element. Planning should include visible light signals to identify 
assault elements and to lift or shift fires. 

(A) Consolidation and reorganization. The consolidation and 
reorganization phase is basically the same for a night attack as for a 
daylight attack but must be planned in greater detail. The plan should 
include the following: 

(a) Contact points between units and recognition signals. 

(b) Provisions for guides to lead support elements through 
obstacles to final consolidation positions. 
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(c) A route for each unit or a priority of movement If 
multiple routes are not available. 

(d) A limit of advance. 

(e) Repositioning of air defense assets. 

d. Task force SOPs and orders must make provisions for marking 
vehicles and positions at night. Plans and rehearsals must include 
redundant communications systems. Although radio is the primary means 
of communication In the attack, the commander must stress increased use 
of other means. Consideration should be given to the following 
alternate systems of communication. 

o Wire. 

o Audible signals, 
o Visual signals, 
o Messenger. 

e. Night attack control measures are usually more restrictive than 
those used during daylight. All control measures for a night attack 
must be easily identifiable on the ground. The commander should impose 
only those measures necessary to exercise control. The following 
control measures In planning night attacks are the minimum necessary to 
ensure success. 

o Attack position. 

o Point of departure. 

o Direction of attack. 

o Release points. 

o Assault position. 

o Probable line of deployment (PLD) . 
o Objective, 
o Limit of advance. 

f. Leaders at all levels must be well forward to maintain 
orientation while moving in the attack. Even with improved NVD and 
thermal sights, night navigation Is still difficult. The following can 
be used to assist navigation: 

o Identifiable terrain. 

o Guides. 
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cr Visible light markers, 
o Flares and illumination rounds, 
o Compass and odometer, 
o Ground surveillance radar. 


g. Fire support considerations are as follow®: 

(l 1 ) Direct fire. Units must, remain avere oft adjacent unit 
positions as the potential for fratricide increases during limited: 
visibility. Detailed and precise fire control 1 measures mustr be- 
established and understood, especially all* signals fbr~ lifting, and 
shifting supporting fires. 

(2)' Indirect fire. Fires should be planned, ton suppress^ and 
isolate the- objective, provide illumination, and obscuration. 
Initially.; limited visibility attacks should be nonil lumlnated . 
Although the" task force has the advantage of seeing itr the dark with 
its NVDs and target acquisition systems, illumination is planned so 
that it is available when required. 

3H77. BYPASS PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 


In' a bypass operation, the commander deliberately avoids: offensive 
combat with an enemy force of position, thus avoiding' d iss i pa tion of 
diversion of ! combat power to efforts other than accomplishment of! the 
mission.. Bypass operations will occur during the movement to contact, 
deliberate attack, exploitation, and pursuit. The- decision. to. bypass 
is based on— 


o The requirement to maintain momentum and aggressive 

action . 

o The commander's knowledge of- enemy strength. 

o The degree to which the bypassed enemy, can interfere' 
with the advance. 


o The general state of' the enemy force. If: enemy 
resistance is crumbling, greater risks can be taken. 


a. Authority to bypass is not normally- delegated below- task force 
level.. Orders will limit the size oft the enemy force that can be 
bypassed without the authority of the next higher commander. 

Regardless of the level to which authority has been", granted;, the 
commander conducting the bypass immediately notifies the next, higher 
commander of his intention. The bypassed enemy must be kept under 
observation and troops must be detailed for this task. At: no time must 
the enemy force be able to interfere with the bypassing units.. 

b. One or both of the following bypass techniques-may.be employed. 
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o Avoid the enemy and bypass, 
o Fix the enemy by fire and bypass. 

c. The mission to bypass Implies that the task force must fix the 
enemy with part of the maneuver elements and bypass with the balance of 
the force . 

(1) The TF commander will normally direct a unit to fix and 
maintain contact with the enemy until relieved by follow-and-support 
forces. This may require the fixing force to be reinforced with combat 
support elements. The fixing force commander coordinates with the 
follow-and-support force commander as early as possible and provides 
him with all available Information about the enemy and terrain. 
Following this, the fixing force quickly rejoins the main force. 

(2) Occasionally, the fixing force may be directed to break 
contact with the enemy after the bypassing force has completed the 
bypass. This will occur when the bypassing force has no requirement to 
maintain an uninterrupted logistics flow, such as in a raid. In this 
case, the fixing force blocks the enemy, employing defensive, delaying, 
limited offensive action, and all available fire support, until ordered 
to rejoin the bypassing force. 



Figure 3-12. Task force conducting a fix and bypass. 
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Figure 3-12. (Continued). 


3-18. ASSAULTS AND ACTIONS ON THE OBJECTIVE 

The assault is the overrunning and seizing of an occupied enemy 
position. The goal of any assault is to destroy the enemy as rapidly 
as possible with minimum friendly casualties, while physically 
overrunning or occupying the position. 

a. Considerations . 

(1) Assaults may be mounted or dismounted. Generally, mounted 
assaults permit a more rapid operation while dismounted infantry slows 
the operation but adds a greater degree of security. The commander 
determines if, when, and where infantry dismounts based on his analysis 
of the factors of METT-T and the degree of risk he is willing to 
accept . 
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(2) In any assault, the objective must first be Isolated by 
direct and indirect fires. 

(3) The unit making the assault is the task force's main 
effort. As such, it receives priority of support. 

b . Mounted Assaults . 

(1) In mounted assaults, infantry remain mounted during the 
assault or tanks assault without Infantry. This allows the greatest 
speed and shock action and provides the best protection for infantry 
against small-arms and indirect fire. 

(2) Mounted assaults are conducted against weak or hastily 
prepared enemy positions or in meeting engagements. 

(3) In a mounted assault, tanks lead. If the objective is to 
be cleared, infantry dismounts, sweeps the objective to clear any 
remaining pockets of resistance. 

(4) A major advantage of mounted assault is the ability to 
move onto the objective closely following variable time (VT) fuzed 
mortar and artillery fires and smoke. Using such fires, the assault is 
conducted with tanks and BFVs buttoned up. Dismounted infantry 
initiates clearing operations immediately after the VT fires are lifted 
or shifted. 

c. Dismounted Assaults . To maintain speed, maximize protection 
against small-arms and indirect fires, and to conserve the strength of 
the soldiers, infantry moves mounted as close to the objective as 
possible. Dismounted assaults are usually conducted when any of the 
following conditions apply. 

o The enemy is in prepared positions. 

o The enemy possesses a strong antiarmor capability. 

o Tanks are not available to lead the assault. 

o Terrain favors dismounted operations. 

o Obstacles prevent maneuver across the objective. 

o Stealth is required to close on the objective. 

o A mounted assault stalls on or short of the objective. 

3-19. CONSOLIDATION AND REORGANIZATION 

Actions on the objective continue from the assault into 
consolidation and reorganization. The task force may not be required 
to consolidate and reorganize, but may continue to attack or to exploit 
as directed by brigade. 
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a. Consolidation . Consolidation of the objective Is the 
elimination of any remaining resistance on the objective and preparing 
the position to be able to withstand counterattack. Consolidation must 
be planned and coordinated before the attack. The resulting task force 
positioning must facilitate subsequent missions. An attacking unit 
must also disperse to avoid becoming a lucrative target. The following 
points are normal phases of consolidation and reorganization of an 
objective: 

(1) Eliminate enemy resistance. The task force ensures that 
the objective Is cleared by destroying, capturing, or forcing 
withdrawal of all enemy vehicles and personnel. 

(2) Defend. Having cleared their objectives, companies occupy 
hasty fighting positions in preparation for an enemy counterattack. 
Hasty protective minefields are coordinated and emplaced. Attacking 
elements DO NOT occupy vacated enemy positions as 

these positions may he targeted by the enemy. Armor and antiarmor 
platoons are positioned to cover likely avenues of mounted approach. 
Mechanized infantry dismount and orient along likely avenues of 
dismounted and mounted Infantry approach. 

(3) Establish security. Security is established concurrently 
with the occupation of hasty defensive positions. Each company 
positions OPs to monitor the most likely avenues of enemy approach. 
Patrolling is initiated as early as possible. 

(4) Plan fires. Once in position, company commanders and 
platoon leaders verify task force TRPs and designate sectors of fire to 
control direct fires. Indirect fires are planned on likely approaches 
and beyond as necessary to facilitate future operations. 

(5) Conduct reconnaissance. The scout platoon will screen the 
task force along the most dangerous enemy avenue of approach. 

(6) Prepare for contingency mission. The task force commander 
and staff continue IPB and troop-leading procedures in preparation for 
"on-order" and "be prepared" missions during consolidation. 

b. Reorganization . Reorganization includes all measures taken to 
maintain the combat effectiveness of the unit. Reorganization 
includes- - 

(1) Replacing key personnel. Replacements are brought forward 
by LOGPAC resupply. 

(2) Evacuating or recovering casualties, prisoners of war, and 
damaged equipment. 

(3) Redistributing supplies, ammunition, and equipment within 
the unit as necessary. Basic loads of ammunition and fuel, prescribed 
loads of repair parts are replenished by LOGPACs. 
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3-20. OFFENSIVE CONTROL MEASURES 


Control measures are used with specific missions to subordinate 
units to define the scheme of maneuver. Sufficient control measures 
are used to coordinate the efforts of the task force and to allow the 
task force commander to rapidly give FRAGOs to change the plan during 
the attack. Normally, the least restrictive measures possible are 
used. See FM 101-5-1 for a complete discussion of control measures. 

a. Objective . 

(1) The task force commander assigns terrain objectives if the 
task force mission is to seize or s ecure a terrain feature. If the 
task force mission is destruction of an enemy force, he assigns 
objectives for orientation and control. 

(2) The task force commander may assign intermediate 
objectives to company teams when a piece of terrain is critical to the 
scheme of maneuver . 

(3) Objectives should be on easily identified terrain features 
and should facilitate consolidation, reorganization, and continuation 
of the mission. 

b. Zone of Action . 

(1) Task forces are normally assigned zones of action. A zone 
of action is defined by boundaries and is the unit's area of operation. 

(2) Zones of action are assigned when the mission of units 
requires a clear delineation of areas of responsibility. Boundaries do 
not require a subordinate unit to clear the zone of enemy forces unless 
so specified in the operation order. If units are authorized to bypass 
enemy forces, the commander must give guidance as to the size force 
that can be bypassed. If enemy units are bypassed, brigade will 
destroy the bypassed enemy force with a follow-and- support unit, the 
brigade reserve, or by fire. However, any enemy force that can 
interfere with the task force's or brigade's maneuver must be fixed, if 
bypassed. Even small, armored forces represent such a danger, while 
larger dismounted forces might not. Brigade must be informed of all 
bypassed enemy units. Normally, a bypassed enemy force is fixed in 
place by part of the task force until another unit arrives to relieve 
the fixing force. 

(3) The task force commander is responsible for all operations 
in his assigned zone except those specifically assumed by higher 
headquarters . He is free to maneuver his units and to fire within the 
zone. The commander is responsible for locating and destroying the 
enemy in his zone consistent with the accomplishment of his mission and 
to the extent necessary to provide for the security of his command. 

Task forces seldom assign zones of action to subordinate units. 

(4) A zone of action should-- 
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o Provide adequate maneuver space to the subordinate unit. 

o Clearly assign key terrain features and avenues of 
approach to them. 

o Extend beyond the objective for fire support 
coordination. 

c. Axis of Advance . An axis of advance is used to indicate the 
general direction of movement of a unit. Commanders must ensure that 
deviation from the assigned axis of advance does not interfere with the 
movement or fires of adjacent units. When more than one axis of 
advance is used, one is designated as the main attack. 

d. Direction of Attack . A direction of attack is a restrictive 
control measure used when the task force commander needs to designate a 
specific direction of attack or to tightly control a plan of attack. A 
unit must employ the bulk of its combat power along the assigned 
direction of attack. The unit cannot deviate from it except to 
maneuver against enemy forces interfering with the advance. A 
direction of attack-- 

o Follows well-defined terrain features such as trails. 

o Is used principally in night attacks and counterattacks. 

e. Line of Departure . An LD is used to coordinate the commitment 
of attacking units or screening elements at a specific time. The LD 
should be easily recognized on the ground and on the map and should be 
generally perpendicular to the direction of attack. 

f. Attack Positions. Attack positions are the last covered and 
concealed positions passed through before crossing the LD. Attack 
positions are used by company teams to coordinate, organize, and/or 
resupply before crossing the LD. When the attack involves a passage of 
lines, the attack position should be to the rear of the elements in 
contact. This attack position must be coordinated with the unit in 
contact . 


g. Assault Position . Assault positions are locations between the 
line of departure and the objective where forces deploy for the assault 
of the objective. Ideally, they are the last covered and concealed 
positions before the objective. 

h. Final Coordination Line . The FCL is a line close to the enemy 
position used to coordinate the lifting and shifting of supporting 
fires with the final deployment of the task force. It should be 
recognizable on the ground. It is not a fire support coordination 
measure . 


i. Phase Line . A phase line extends across the zone of action of 
the task force . Phase lines are established to control and coordinate 
maneuver, to coordinate fires with maneuver, and to assist in executing 
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contingency plans . 


j. Overwatch Position . Overwatch positions are usually indicated 
graphically as checkpoints . 

k. Attack- py-Flre Position . An attack-by-fire position is used to 
designate the position from which direct fires are placed on an 
objective or into an engagement area. 
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Figure 3-13. Attack-by-fire position symbol. 

l. Infiltration Lane . When stealth is required to move through an 
area occupied by the enemy, infiltration lanes may be used. 

m. Limit of Advance . The limit of advance is the control measure 
used to stop the forward progress of attacking units; it does not 
restrict fires. 


n. Checkpoints . Checkpoints provide the commander the capability 
of rapidly shifting fires and reorienting maneuver forces by using 
recognizable terrain features. 

o. Techniques for Fire Control While Moving . Direct fires may be 
controlled on the move by marking a target with WP or tracers, and 
using it as a hasty TRP. Another expedient method to control fires is 
to use the clock system, with 12 o'clock being the general direction of 
advance . 
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Section IV. CONDUCTING ATTACKS 


3-21. MOVEMENT TO CONTACT 

a. The battalion task force conducts a movement to contact to make 
or regain contact with the enemy and to develop the situation. Task 
forces conduct movement to contact independently or as part of a larger 
force. The battalion task force will normally be given a movement to 
contact mission as the lead element of a brigade attack, or as a 
counterattack element of a brigade or division. Movement to contact 
terminates with the occupation of an assigned objective or when enemy 
resistance requires the battalion to deploy and conduct an attack to 
continue forward movement. 

b. A task force given a movement to contact mission is assigned a 
zone of action or an axis of advance and an objective at a depth 
sufficient to ensure contact with the enemy. Movement to contact is 
conducted in a manner that allows the task force to maneuver to fully 
develop the situation, maintain freedom of action, and if possible, to 
defeat the enemy once contact is made . 

c. Key planning considerations for the movement to contact are-- 

(1) Movement. Task force movement is oriented on the 
objective and along any assigned axis of advance. The task force moves 
consistent with the following factors: 

o Speed required by brigade. 

o Available avenues of approach. 

o Requirements to maintain mutual support between 
maneuver units, security, and fire support to the security force. 

o Making contact with the smallest element possible. 

o Reacting to contact faster than the enemy. 

(2) Task organization. The task force is organized with a 
security force, advance, flank and rear guard, and main body. 

(a) Security force. 

o The security force is normally established with the 
battalion scout platoon. Engineers and FOs are attached to the scout 
platoon and the security force as necessary. Normally, the screening 
force has initial priority of indirect fires. The mission of the 
security force is to determine the size, activity, location, and depth 
of the enemy force. Decisive engagement is avoided but, once found, 
the enemy must be kept under surveillance and his activity reported. 

o The security force is assigned area reconnaissance 
missions. It must cover the frontage of the task force axis of 
advance. 
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o The security force must be far enough ahead of the 
advance guard (usually 2 to 6 kilometers) to provide adequate warning 
and sufficient space for them to maneuver. However, the security force 
must not be so far ahead that the advance guard cannot rapidly assist 
it in disengaging from the enemy should that become necessary. The 
advance guard keys its movement on the movement of the security force. 

o When the enemy force is discovered, the security force 
calls for and adjusts fires on the enemy. Once the lead elements close 
on the enemy, the screening force places fires on the enemy's positions 
in depth or on forces maneuvering against the main body. 

(b) Advance guard. 

o The advance guard for a task force movement to contact 
is usually a company team. Its composition is METT-T dependent. In 
open terrain, a tank-heavy team is preferred. At night, a mechanized- 
infantry-heavy team is preferred. The engineers follow or are attached 
to the lead elements. When the task force is moving in parallel 
columns, the two lead companies are task organized accordingly. The 
mission of the advance guard is to provide security for the main body 
and facilitate its uninterrupted advance. This is done by rapidly 
developing the situation upon encountering the enemy's force, 
destroying reconnaissance or delaying enemy forces, and reducing 
obstacles . 


o The advance guard is the task force commander's initial 
main effort. Priority of fires are shifted to the advance guard once 
it is committed. 

o In planning the movement to contact, each contingency 
operation should revolve around the actions of the advance guard. The 
lead elements must be well-trained and well-rehearsed on battle drills, 
especially those involving obstacle reductions and actions on contact. 

(c) Main body. 

o The main body remains 1 to 2 kilometers behind the 
advance guard lead element, keying its movement to that of the advance 
guard. The main body remains close to the advance guard to provide 
responsive support when it is committed. 

o The main body of the task force contains the bulk of 
the combat elements and is arrayed to achieve all-round security. It 
is flexible enough to maneuver rapidly to a decisive point on the 
battlefield to destroy the enemy. The tactical CP follows the advance 
guard; the main CP moves behind the lead element of the main body. 

o The use of standard formations and battle drills allows 
the battalion commander to rapidly shift combat power on the 
battlefield. Companies employ the appropriate movement techniques 
within the battalion formation. 


) 
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(d) Security. 


o Flank security is normally accomplished with 
platoon-size elements from one or more of the companies in the main 
body providing a flank guard under company control. These elements are 
located at a distance from the main body that would allow the task 
force time and space to maneuver to either flank. In open terrain, 
this distance may extend from 2 to 3 kilometers. Indirect fires are 
planned on major flank approaches to enhance security. 

o The trailing company of the main body provides a rear 
guard to protect the task force rear. 

o Security is also attained by rapid forward movement 
which gives the enemy less time to react or to reposition forces to 
attack the task force. 

(3) Integration of combat support and combat service support 
elements . 


(a) Antiarmor. Antiarmor platoons are used as flank and 
rear security or are positioned to overwatch the advance guard. 

(b) Scout platoons. The scout platoon is normally the 
battalion task force security force. When not performing as the 
security force, the scout platoon is employed in a flank screen or 
required to maintain contact with an adjacent battalion task force. 

(c) Field artillery. Priority targets and FASCAM are 
allocated to the security force and advance guard. Direct support 
field artillery is provided by the brigade or division. Field 
artillery units are positioned by brigade to provide continuous 
indirect fires for the moving battalion task force. 

(d) Mortars . The task force mortars are placed under the 
operational control of the advance guard to provide responsive fires 
and smoke to support initial actions on contact. 

(e) Air Force. CAS, if available, is employed to 
interdict enemy counterattack forces or destroy defensive positions. 

(f) GSR. GSRs are employed on flank avenues of approach 
to provide early warning to the battalion task force. If movement 
occurs during limited visibility, GSRs may be used to guide the advance 
guard and elements of the main body toward the objective. 

(g) Air defense artillery. ADA assets are generally 
employed to provide area coverage for the task force, and to cover 
movement through restricted areas. However, some ADA assets may be 
placed in direct support of the advance guard. 

(h) Engineers. Priority of engineer support is to 
mobility. Elements of the supporting engineer unit are employed with 
the security force to reconnolter obstacles. Engineers travel with the 
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advance guard to assist in mobility of the advance guard and main body. 
AVLBs move to the rear of the advance guard to be in position to 
provide responsive support to the maneuver of the main body. FASCAM is 
planned to support the security force and the advance guard. 

(i) Combat trains. The task force may form unit trains 
for an extended movement to contact. Otherwise, it forms into 
echeloned combat field trains. The combat or unit trains move as part 
of the task force main body. The combat trains consists of the command 
post support platoon and medical platoon. All other assets not 
essential for tactical support are located at the field trains. 

(j) Support platoon. The task force support platoon moves 
with the main body during the movement to contact. The support platoon 
priority of support is to Class III and Class V. Communications are 
maintained with the battalion combat trains CP and field trains CP to 
monitor the fight and responsively switch support to a redesignated 
main effort. 


(k) Medical platoon. Priority of effort of the medical 
platoon is to the evacuation of wounded. 

(l) Maintenance platoon. The maintenance platoon detaches 
a trail party to the battalion task force rear guard. The trail party 
recovers or repairs damaged equipment or coordinates its collection 
with the FSB. All other maintenance assets locate with the field 
trains and prepare to provide support once the situation allows. 
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Figure 3-14. Battalion Task Force movement to contact 
as part of a brigade attack. 

3-22. MEETING ENGAGEMENT AND ACTIONS ON CONTACT 


The meeting engagement Is normally the result of a movement to 
contact. A meeting engagement is the initial contact that occurs when 
a task force not completely deployed for battle encounters an enemy 
force on which little information is known. The enemy may be moving or 
stationary. The task force commander wargames contingencies to define 
how much initiative he will allow subordinate commanders in reacting to 
a meeting engagement. The goal, once contact is made, is to quickly 
and decisively overcome the enemy before he can effectively react. To 
do so, the battalion commander keeps his force in a position to 
maneuver immediately to the contact, gather and report Information and 
issue instructions. 
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f a. The security force makes the Initial contact. They must 

quickly determine the size and activity of the enemy force and avoid 
being fixed or destroyed--if possible, the security force avoids 
detection . 

b. If the enemy is moving, the screening force determines the 
direction of movement and the size and composition of the force. The 
screening force FO places fire on the lead enemy companies. Speed of 
decision and execution is critical when the enemy is moving. When two 
forces converge, threat doctrine calls for his force to immediately 
conduct a hasty attack from the line of march and attempt envelopment. 

c. If the enemy is stationary, the security force determines if 
enemy positions are prepared and reinforced by obstacles or minefields. 
The security force attempts to identify Individual antitank weapon 
positions, and the enemy's flanks and gaps in his positions. 

d. The advance guard quickly moves to overpower and destroy 
platoon-size and smaller security forces and combat outposts. Larger 
forces normally will require deployment of the main body. The advance 
guard protects the main body and allows the task force the freedom to 
maneuver by fixing larger than platoon-size enemy forces. 

e. In developing the situation, the advance guard commander 
maintains pressure on the enemy by fire and maneuver. He probes and 
conducts a vigorous reconnaissance of the enemy's flanks to determine 

} his exact location, composition, and disposition. The information 
gained by the security force and advance guard is used to develop a 
task force plan of action. 

f. The task force commander has several action on contact options 
based on the enemy situation and his mission. 

(1) Bypass. If rapid forward movement is required, and if 
bypass of enemy forces has been authorized by the brigade commander, 
the task force can bypass. If the size and mobility of the bypassed 
force represents a threat, the enemy force must be fixed or contained 
until released by brigade follow-on forces or reserve. 

(2) Hasty ambush. Ambush is effective against a moving force 
that is not aware of the presence of the task force. Instead of 
immediately opening fire, the advance guard (and possibly the entire 
task force; moves into hasty firing positions oriented on an engagement 
area. When most of the enemy formation is in the engagement area, the 
enemy is attacked by massed fires and maneuver. 

(3) Hasty attack. Task force planning and SOP reactions to 
contact define the criteria for conducting hasty attacks or for slowing 
the advance to prepare a deliberate attack. Preparations for a 
deliberate attack are initiated when the enemy is in strong, prepared 
positions with extensive obstacles, bypass is not authorized, and a 
hasty attack is not possible or has failed. 

I 
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(4) Defense. The cask force may defend afcer making contact 
with a stronger force or as a prelude to a deliberate attack. The task 
force defends initially from hasty positions, employing spoiling or 
counterattacks as possible to slow and disrupt the enemy advance. 

3-23 . HASTY ATTACK 

The hasty attack differs from the deliberate attack only in the 
amount of time allowed for planning and preparation. The hasty attack 
is conducted either as a result of a meeting engagement or when bypass 
has not been authorized and the enemy force is in a vulnerable 
(unprepared or unaware) position. Hasty attacks are initiated and 
controlled with FRAGOs. There are two categories of hasty attack 
depending on the disposition of the enemy — 

o An attack against a moving enemy force. 

o An attack against a stationary enemy force. 

a . Attack Against a Moving Force . 

(1) When two opposing forces converge, the side that wins is 
normally the one that acts fastest and maneuvers to positions of 
advantage against the opponent's flank. Task force contingency 
planning and SOP reactions to contact facilitate the execution of a 
hasty attack. The advance guard attacks or defends, depending on the 
size and disposition of the enemy force. The task force commander 
maneuvers trailing or adjacent teams against the enemy's flank or rear, 
while attacking by fire and interdicting enemy units attempting to do 
the same. 

(2) Tanks normally lead the attack; BFVs and TOWs overwatch 
and support the maneuvering tanks by fire. 

(3) FASCAM, smoke, and other supporting fires may be used to 
disrupt enemy maneuver and cover that of the task force. 

(4) The scouts and advance guard provide initial information 
on the enemy force and develop the situation. 

(5) The lead company team defends from hasty positions to fix 
the enemy element. 

(6) A company team seizes high ground to provide overwatch and 
flank security. 

(7) The trail team(s) counterattacks the enemy flanks 
supported by field artillery, antiarmor company, and CAS. 

(8) Task organization is not changed. 

( 1 
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(1) A hasty attack against a stationary force (composed mainly 
of Individual fighting positions and hasty protective obstacles) Is 
Initiated after scouts or lead company teams reconnolter the enemy's 
positions to find flanks or gaps that can he exploited. This must be 
done quickly to gain the Initiative. The task force coordinates 
maneuver elements and supporting fires to avoid a piecemeal commitment 
of combat power. 

(2) The task force commander coordinates the actions of his 
subordinates through FRAGOs and previously Issued contingency plans and 
control measures. He clearly states the time, direction, and 
objectives of the attack. He develops the situation to find and secure 
or clear approaches to the enemy's flank or rear. 

(3) Dismounted Infantry assaults supported by direct and 
Indirect fires may be necessary to defeat the enemy. Tanks support by 
fire and begin their assault timed to arrive on the enemy position at 
the same time as the dismounted Infantry. Dismounted Infantry clears 
the position before resumption of mounted movement. 
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. Integration of Combat, Combat Support, and Combat Service 


Support Elements. 


(1) Maneuver. 


(a) Scout platoon. During the hasty attack, the- scout 
platoon quickly determines enemy locations and dispositions. It is 
then, deployed to the battalion's most critical flank In a screen role, 
or beyond the objective to provide early warning of enemy 
reinforcement . 


(b) Antiarmor company. Antiarmor platoons-. are deployed 
quickly to positions that provide overwatch to the main attack. 

(2) Fire support. 

(a) Field artillery. Priority of support is to 
maneuvering elements. 

(b) Mortars. Mortars are placed under the control of- the 
FSO to provide general support to the battalion. Priority of- support 
is to smoke operations to facilitate maneuver. 

(c) Air Force. Immediate CAS is requested: to support the 
battalion's main attack. 


(3) Intelligence. GSRs are deployed to cover possible avenues 
of approach into the flank(s) of the attacking battalion. 

(4) Air defense artillery. ADA assets move as closely; as 
possible to the attacking company team to provide^ protection from enemy 

• air. 


(5) Mobility, countermobility, survivability. 

(a) Engineers. During the hasty attack, engineers move 
with the lead company team to assist in breaching obstacles- and provide 
mobility support to follow-on company teams. 

(b) NBC. Chemical (nonpersistent) agents are planned^to 
interdict threat counterattacking forces. 

(6) Combat service support. 


(a) Combat trains. At the initiation of the hasty attack, 
the combat trains deploy to a location that will not interfere- with, the 
maneuver of battalion task force company teams, or the elements of 


follow-on units. The combat trains CP eavesdrops on the operation, 
anticipates logistical requirements, and prepares to "push''- them 


forward . 


(b) Medical platoon. The aid station establishes 
operations near an MSR or easily identifiable spot and prepares: to 
triage and evacuate wounded. 
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3-24. DELIBERATE ATTACK 


a. Task force deliberate attacks differ from the hasty attack in 
that they are characterized by precise planning based on detailed 
information, thorough preparation, and rehearsals. Deliberate attacks 
normally include large volumes of supporting fires, main and supporting 
attacks, and deception measures. 

b. The tank or mechanized infantry battalion will normally conduct 
a deliberate attack as the main or supporting effort of a brigade 
attack, or as the brigade reserve. 

c. A deliberate attack requires time for collecting and evaluating 
enemy information, reconnoitering , planning, and coordinating. The 
attack may be made from positions in contact or through a forward unit 
following a passage of lines. Attachments and task organization may be 
changed to fit the concept of operation. The commander must provide 
the necessary combat support for each company team and establish proper 
command and control relationships between units. The commander should 
designate support, breaching, and assault forces and position them in 
the attack formation for anticipated breaching operations. 

d. Detailed plans for fire and maneuver are completed for an area 
that has been reconnoitered. Planning for actions beyond the limit of 
reconnaissance is less restrictive with maneuver of forces and 
firepower planned in broader terms to provide flexibility and allow 
initiative . 

e. In planning a deliberate attack, the principles of command and 
control discussed in Chapter 2 are applied. The commander and staff-- 

o Adhere to, as a minimum, the 1/3 - 2/3 rule. 

o Follow troop-leading procedures to use available time 

efficiently. 

o Issue warning orders to initiate leader reconnaissance, 
movement, and subordinate unit planning and preparation. 

o Conduct detailed reconnaissance and IPB to determine 
precise locations, orientations, dispositions, and intent of the enemy. 

o Use a reverse planning process to develop detailed plans 
from the objective area back to the LD and/or assembly area. 

o Designate a main attack. 

o Task-organize maneuver units to support the main effort 
for each phase of the operation. 

o Ensure that coordination and synchronization of 
maneuver, CS, and CSS assets is built into the plan and supports the 
main attack. 
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o Deliver the order from a vantage point that overlooks 
the terrain and ensure that the order contains a clear statement of 
mission and intent. 

o Conduct rehearsals of the fire support plan and, to the 
extent possible, the movement plan. 

o Conduct continuous reconnaissance and schedule a final 
intelligence update just before to the attack. 

3-25. TECHNIQUES FOR THE DELIBERATE ATTACK 

a. The commander employs those techniques that will avoid striking 
the enemy's main strength. He uses deception to deceive the enemy as 
to the point of the main attack; he uses surprise to take advantage of 
his initiative in determining the time and place of his attacks; and he 
uses the indirect approach to strike the enemy on the flanks and rear. 

b. Battalion task forces penetrate enemy company defenses to 
isolate and destroy elements of platoon-size or smaller. The battalion 
task force completes the defeat of the enemy company in detail. 
Throughout the attack, the task force remains ready for enemy 
counterattacks and prepared to exploit success. 

c. The coordinated attack is usually conducted in four phases. 

The Cask force will-- 

o Close on the objective. 

o Isolate the site for penetration. 

o Breach or penetrate to gain a foothold into the 

position. 

o Exploit the penetration. 

(1) Close on the objective. The commander uses terrain and/or 
limited visibility to avoid enemy fires and to exploit weaknesses or 
gaps in the enemy defense. Envelopment is the preferred form of 
maneuver. When natural cover and concealment is unavailable, the 
commander uses smoke, suppression, and speed to minimize exposure to 
enemy weapons systems. Enemy "fire sacks" are avoided. 

(2) Isolate the site for penetration. Regardless of the form 
of maneuver used to close on the objective, a penetration is usually 
required during the deliberate attack. 

(a) The commander masses overwhelming combat power at the 
point of initial penetration. 

(b) Artillery and mortar fires (to include smoke) are used 
to suppress adjacent enemy positions and isolate the objective. 
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(c) Overwatch is positioned where direct fire weapons can 
support the assault and prevent enemy reinforcement. 

(d) Envelopment is the preferred form of maneuver at every 
echelon. The enemy is attacked from a favorable direction based on his 
strength and orientation. Deliberate attacks are normally conducted 
against prepared defenses and require the infantry to dismount in the 
assault. The stronger the defenses, the more deliberate and methodical 
the attack and the greater the reliance on dismounted infantry. 

(3) Breach or penetrate to gain a foothold. 

(a) Infantry dismounts outside the range of enemy direct 
fire weapons systems and moves forward by covered and concealed routes 
under the protective fires of tanks and BFVs positioned in overwatch. 

(b) The penetration of the enemy position is made on a 
narrow front. Bypass of obstacles is preferred to breach. The breach 
must lead to an exploitable weakness or gap in the enemy's defenses. 

(c) The infantry uses breaching and assault techniques 
similar to those used in the assault of a complex obstacle, and will 
reduce trench lines, bunkers, fortified positions, and the antitank 
weapons in them. 

(4) Exploit the penetration. 

(a) Tanks will frequently follow the dismount elements and 
support from close overwatch. Tanks then move to exploit the initial 
breach as quickly as possible. 

(b) Bradleys use the long-range stabilized fire of the 
25-mm gun and TOW to provide effective overwatch fires. Bradleys will 
leave overwatch when the antitank defenses are destroyed and assist in 
exploiting the breach and holding the shoulders of the penetration. 

(c) Reconnaissance elements use the penetration to 
reposition as required and obtain information on enemy positions in 
depth . 


(d) Reserves widen and deepen the penetration, and prepare 
to repulse counterattacks. 

(e) Once the objective is cleared, the mounted attack is 
continued to subsequent objectives or the task force begins 
consolidation and reorganization. 

d. The battalion task force must integrate and coordinate combat, 
combat support, and combat service support to capitalize on them as 
combat multipliers. 

(1) Maneuver. Normally, the task force scheme of maneuver for 
a deliberate attack employs three elements — main attack, supporting 
attack, and reserve. 
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(a) Main attack. The mission of the main attack is to 
penetrate the enemy's defenses and secure the terrain to be seized. 

The main attack emphasizes the indirect approach. 

(b) Supporting attack. The mission of the supporting 
attack is to fix or suppress an enemy force not being directly 
assaulted by the main attack. The supporting attack accomplishes its 
mission by emphasizing fire rather than maneuver. The fires of the 
supporting attack must be combined with indirect fires to achieve the 
maximum effectiveness. 

(c) Reserve. The task force normally retains a reserve to 
complete the destruction of the enemy's position or to exploit the 
success of the attack. The reserve may be used initially to overwatch 
the main attack. 

(d) Scout platoon. During the preparation for the 
deliberate attack, the primary mission of the platoon is reconnaissance 
missions to gather intelligence on enemy defensive locations, 
orientation, and dispositions. Zone reconnaissance missions to 
facilitate the movement of the main, supporting and/or reserve units 
are a secondary mission. During the attack, the scout platoon's 
mission is to report enemy repositioning and counterattack. It 
prepares to screen to the front of the battalion task force upon 
consolidation of the objective. 

(e) Antiarmor company. Antitank elements are normally 
positioned to provide overwatch and support-by-fire onto the objective 
and potential enemy counterattack routes. 

(2) Fire Support. 

(a) Field artillery. The task force commander employs 
field artillery to aid his company teams in moving forward. In the 
deliberate attack, preparation fires and/or series of targets are often 
planned and delivered on the objective in accordance with a 
predetermined time schedule. The commander plans fires to suppress, 
isolate, and blind the enemy forces in and about the axis of advance 
and objective area. These fires are both smoke and HE. In addition, 
short duration FASCAM is used to help isolate and impair the enemy's 
ability to counterattack. 

(b) Mortars. Mortars move well forward with the main 
effort. Although they can provide HE suppression, their primary 
mission is smoke placed in front of the objective and between the task 
force and the enemy to conceal friendly movement and isolate the enemy 
by obscuring enemy weapon systems. Once on the objective, the mortars 
position to provide general support to the battalion task force 
defense . 


(c) Air Force. Close air support missions are planned and 
flown at the request of the battalion task force. The number of 
sorties received is dependent on the number allocated by brigade. The 
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deliberate attack planning process requires detailed planning, 
integration, and coordination of CAS with the battalion task force 
scheme of maneuver. Tank and artillery positions are the priorities of 
CAS in the deliberate attack. 

(3) Air defense artillery. During the deliberate attack, ADA 
assets are positioned well forward to support the main effort. ADA 
coverage for the main effort is focused against likely air avenues of 
approach and concentrated at choke points and river crossing sites. 

(4) Mobility, countermobility, survivability. 

(a) Mobility. Normally, reconnaissance is done by troops 
who are to breach obstacles, accompanied by an engineer who will assist 
in the assessment of obstacles. Engineer elements are employed well 
forward with the main attack to enhance mobility. They accompany the 
breaching force and assist in reduction and crossing of obstacles 
encountered. In the deliberate attack, stealth prebreach of obstacles 
by engineers or dismounted infantry is a preferred technique. 

(b) Countermobility. Short duration FASCAM can be planned 
behind an enemy unit to seal withdrawal routes or counterattack routes. 

(5) Combat service support. The combat trains normally do not 
accompany the battalion task force during the deliberate attack. They 
remain in a location and readiness posture that allows them to rapidly 
move forward to planned locations from which to effect CSS upon 
consolidation on the objective. 

3-26. ATTACK OF A STRONGPOINT 

During offensive operations, enemy strongpoints may be 
encountered. The task force commander must assume that a stationary 
enemy has completed, or is in the process of completing, a strong 
defensive position. If the strongpoint cannot be bypassed, or 
neutralized, a deliberate attack may be necessary to destroy it. 
Attacking a strongpoint requires more artillery, smoke, and engineer 
support than a normal offensive operation. There are four steps in the 
process of destroying an enemy strongpoint: 

o Reconnoiter and task-organize to take advantage of 
enemy weaknesses. 

o Isolate the point of initial penetration with smoke 

and fires . 


o Breach or find bypass routes around obstacles and 
gain a foothold into the position. 

o Exploit this penetration to complete the destruction 
of the strongpoint. 

a . Reconnoiter and task-organize . 
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(1) Reconnaissance of Che strongpoint is conducted in the 
same manner as reconnaissance for a deliberate attack. 

(2) The task force organizes into a breaching force, a 
support force, and an assault force. A company-sized reserve is 
retained or part of the support force is designated as reserve. 

(a) The breach force is usually formed around a 
mechanized infantry company. Engineers, if available, are part of the 
breach force. Any mechanical breaching equipment is also attached to 
this force. The breach force makes the initial breach and passes the 
assault force through it. 

(b) The support force is organized to provide 
supporting direct (and indirect) fires to the breach force initially, 
then to the assault force. The support force may consist of tank 
companies or tank-heavy company teams and Company E. 

(c) The assault force is usually a mechanized- 
infantry-heavy company team. The assault force may be required to 
breach enemy close-in obstacles and should, therefore, include 
infantry, and if available in adequate mass, engineers. The assault 
force attacks through the breach and destroys the enemy position. 

b. Isolate the Point of Penetration . The decisive point is the 
site on which the Initial breach of the enemy position will occur. 

This point will be the weakest platoon position in the strongpoint. 

This position must be isolated by intense direct and indirect fires and 
smoke to destroy enemy positions and to prevent lateral movement to 
reinforce this platoon. Units attack by fire against assigned 
objectives or at the direction of a single individual such as the task 
force S3. The task force commander is normally with the assaulting or 
breaching elements. Indirect fires and smoke are planned in groups and 
series to ensure continuous fires isolate the enemy. 

c. Breach and Penetrate . The breach of the enemy strongpoint is 
the task force initial main effort. The breach force breaches the 
enemy's protective obstacles, gains a foothold in the trench line, and 
creates a gap in the strongpoint large enough to pass through the 
assault force. In planning the breach operation, the following are 
considered : 

(1) Tanks and BFVs support by fire while dismounted Infantry 
and engineers move along covered and concealed routes to the 
penetration point. The primary mission of engineers is the breaching 
of the outer and larger obstacles that protect the main position. The 
dismounted infantry breaches minor obstacles and assaults to clear or 
destroy trench lines, bunkers, fortified positions, and the antiarmor 
weapons in them. If available, mechanical breaching devices are used. 

(2) If sufficient obstacle lanes have been cleared, tanks 
follow and support the dismount elements by fire. Tanks move quickly 
to exploit the initial breach. 
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(3) BFVs initially support by fire and are called forward 
when the antiarmor defenses are destroyed. They then assist in holding 
the shoulders of the penetration. 

(4) The initial penetration is made on a narrow front by the 
assault force. The concept is to make a narrow penetration into the 
enemy's defenses and then widen, deepen, and exploit it. 

(5) Gaps between units should not be allowed to develop. 
Mutual support between attacking elements is maintained so that they 
are not isolated and defeated. As the task force penetrates the enemy 
position, it can expect the enemy to counterattack to cut off the 
penetration. The enemy emphasizes an extensive system of communication 
trenches to permit counterattacks by their dismounted infantry. 
Therefore, it is important to quickly secure decisive points within the 
enemy's position, widen the initial penetration, and to push forces 
deeper into the strongpoint. 

(6) Overwhelming suppressive fire and smoke is planned to 
hide and protect assault breaching efforts. Counterbattery fires may 
also be coordinated. 

(7) Breaching may also be accomplished by stealth as a 
preparatory action by engineers or dismounted infantry. 
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Figure 3-16. Attack of a strongpolnt--the breach. 

d. Exploit the Penetration . After the successful breach, the 
assault force becomes the task force main effort. The assault force 
passes rapidly through the breach, supported by the fires of the 
support force and the breach force. The assault objective Is an 
Isolated enemy platoon position. In planning the assault, consider-- 

(1) The assault force must get to and destroy the enemy 
platoon position. If the assault force can get to the rear of the 
strongpolnt, the remainder of the task force can neutralize the 
remaining platoon strongpoints by attacking from positions on the flank 
or rear. 


(2) The assault force must also organize Into support, 
breach, and assault elements. As subsequent platoon positions are 
encountered, the breaching process may have to be repeated. As In the 
Initial breach, BFVs support by fire while the tanks and dismounted 
Infantry complete the reduction of the strongpolnt and associated 
trench lines. 

(3) The task force commander should be prepared to commit 
the reserve to complete the destruction of the strongpolnt and prepare 
for a counterattack or continue to attack. 
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Figure 3-17. Attack of a strongpoint--the assault. 
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Section V. OTHER OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 
3-27. EXPLOITATION 

a. The exploitation is conducted to take advantage of success in 
battle. Exploitation prevents the enemy from reconstituting an 
organized defense or conducting an orderly withdrawal. It may follow 
any successful attack. The task force normally participates in the 
exploitation as part of a larger force* The keys to successful 
exploitation are speed in execution and maintaining direct pressure on 
the enemy . 


b. Opportunities for exploitation are indicated by-- 

o An increase in the number 1 of enemy prisoners, 
o An increase in abandoned materiel. 


o The overrunning of artillery, command' facilities , 
signal installations, and supply dumps. 

o A decrease in enemy resistance* 


o A breakdown in enemy command and control as evidenced 
by a loss of cohesion and confusion. 

c. Exploiting force missions include-- 

o Securing objectives deep in the enemy rear, 
o Cutting lines of communication*- 
o Surrounding and destroying enemy units, 
o Denying escape routes to an encircled force, 
o Destroying enemy reserves, CS, and CSS units and 1 

assets . 


d. The task force conducting an exploitation moves rapidlyto 
the enemy's rear area using movement to contact techniques, avoiding or-' 
bypassing enemy combat units, and destroying lightly defended and - 
undefended enemy installations and activities. Bypassed enemy forces 
are reported to brigade headquarters for destruction by 
follow- and- support forces. The task force is usually assigned - am' 
objective deep in the enemy rear based on the higher commander's 
intent. This objective may be one that will contribute significantly 
to the destruction of organized resistance or one for orientation 1 and" 
control . 

(1) If the mission is to seize or secure a deep objective,, 
the task force avoids engagements and moves to the objective as quickly 
as possible. 
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(2) If the objective Is assigned for orientation and 
control, the task force seeks targets anywhere in its zone of action or 
along its axis of advance. In this case, the exploitation is executed 
as a tank sweep. 

e. The exploitation continues day and night for as long as the 
opportunity permits. The initial plan must ensure that adequate stocks 
of fuel, spare parts, ammunition, protective clothing, decontarainants , 
medical supplies, and food are available to the task force. The 
momentum of the exploitation must not be slowed because of lack of 
support. Aerial resupply may be requested during the exploitation. 

3-28. PURSUIT 

a. The pursuit normally follows a successful exploitation. It 
differs from an exploitation in that a pursuit is oriented primarily on 
the enemy force rather than on terrain objectives. While a terrain 
objective may be designated, the enemy force is the primary objective. 
The purpose of the pursuit is to run the enemy down and destroy him. 

b. The task force participates in the pursuit as part of a 
larger force. The pursuit is conducted using a direct-pressure force, 
an encircling force, and a follow-and-support force. The task force 
may comprise or be part of any of these forces. 

(1) The direct-pressure force denies the enemy units the 
opportunity to rest, regroup, or resupply by repeated hasty attacks to 
force them to defend without support or forcing them to stay on the 
move. The direct-pressure force envelops, cuts off, destroys, and 
harasses enemy elements. 

(2) The encircling force moves with all possible speed to 
get in the enemy rear, block his escape, and with the direct-pressure 
force, destroy him. The enveloping force advances along routes 
parallel to the enemy's line of retreat to establish positions ahead of 
the enemy main force. 

(3) The follow-and-support force is organized to destroy 
bypassed enemy units, relieve direct-pressure force elements, secure 
lines of communication, secure key terrain, or guard prisoners or key 
installations . 

c. Engineers in exploitation and pursuit operations should be 
well forward in the columns to aid the movement of the force. 

Breaching equipment must be well forward in anticipation of 
encountering and breaching destroyed bridges, road craters, abatis, and 
interdiction mining. 

d. CSS is critical to the success of the pursuit. Techniques of 
sustainment operations are the same as for exploitation. 
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3-29. RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE 


a. A reconnaissance in force is a deliberate attack to discover 
and test enemy disposition, composition, and strength. Reconnaissance 
in force is ordered by a division or higher commander. 

b. The battalion task force is the smallest force used to 
conduct a reconnaissance in force. The TF normally moves on a broad 
front. A reserve is maintained to exploit enemy weakness. Its aim is 
to determine enemy dispositions and strength. However, the 
reconnaissance in force may uncover weaknesses that if promptly 
attacked, would permit an immediate tactical success. Objectives are 
designated on terrain that will force the enemy to react. A 
reconnaissance in force is planned and conducted using the following 
considerations . 

(1) When some knowledge of the enemy is available and the 
enemy is defending or temporarily halted, the RIF may be conducted to 
obtain specific and detailed information on his location and 
disposition . 

(2) Necessary information cannot be gathered by other 

systems . 

(3) How much of future plans may be revealed to the enemy by 
the reconnaissance in force. 

(4) The possibility that the reconnaissance in force may 
lead to a general engagement under unfavorable conditions that may 
require extrication. 

c. If the reconnaissance in force finds a gap or weak point in 
the enemy's defense, the higher headquarters must be prepared to 
immediately exploit. The higher commander does this by directing the 
task force conducting the reconnaissance in force to continue the 
attack, or he may commit additional forces to pass through and continue 
the attack. 
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Figure 3-18. Reconnaissance in force. 

3-30. ATTACKS FROM A DEFENSIVE POSTURE 

Attacks from a defensive posture include counterattack and 
spoiling attacks as either hasty or deliberate operations. The task 
force can conduct counterattacks and spoiling attacks as part of a 
brigade or higher defense, or it may order a subordinate unit to 
conduct a counterattack as part of the task force defensive plan. 

a. Coun teratt ack . The counterattack attempts to defeat an 
attacking enemy or regain key terrain. Counterattacks may be conducted 
by a reserve or lightly committed forward element. Timing is critical 
and any delay or preparatory movement allows the enemy time to react. 
Therefore, thorough counterattack planning and rehearsals should be 
done in advance. Normally, the commander prioritizes counterattack 
missions for planning by the reserve and establishes appropriate 
control measures (including routes, LD/LCs, attack-by-fire positions or 
objective areas, and other fire control measures) for each. The 
counterattack is launched when the commander senses that the balance of 
power on the battlefield has changed and he can exploit the situation 
by counterattacking to seize the initiative. Once the reserve is 
committed, another should be reconstituted. 
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b. Spoiling Attack . The spoiling attack attempts to strike the 
enemy when he Is most vulnerable, during preparations for attack In 
assembly areas, attack positions, or on the move before crossing his 
line of departure. Usually, circumstances preclude full exploitation, 
and the attacking force halts on Its objective or withdraws to Its 
original position. Because of the distances and force ratios Involved, 
companies do not conduct spoiling attacks, except as a raid. 

Planning considerations for attacks from a defensive posture are 
discussed In Chapter 4. 

3-31. FOLLOW-AND-SUPPORT 

a. Follow-and-support forces are normally battalion task forces 
or higher formations employed primarily In exploitation and pursuit 
operations to facilitate maintaining the momentum of the attack. They 
may also be used in the conduct of a penetration. A force with a 
follow-and-support mission is NOT a reserve but a committed unit. 

b. Follow-and-support forces assist attacking units by relieving 
them of tasks that would otherwise slow their advance. These tasks 
include-- 


o Destroy bypassed pockets of resistance. 

o Relieve elements of the attacking force that have 
been left to block or contain enemy forces. 

o Secure the flanks of a penetration to prevent the 
enemy from closing it. 

o Expand the area of the penetration by breaking 
through other enemy defenses. 

o Secure lines of communications. 

o Secure key terrain overrun or bypassed by the 

attacking unit. 

o Protect key installations. 

o Guard prisoners of war. 

c. When augmented with additional CSS assets, follow-and-support 
forces may also be assigned missions such as control of refugees and 
casualty collection and management. 

d. When operating as a follow-and-support force, task force 
movement techniques are similar to those used in the movement to 
contact. Plans are coordinated with the unit that the task force 
follows, and the tactical CP moves initially with that unit's tactical 
CP. The task force main CP monitors the command net of the unit it is 
following. 
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3-32. RAID 


a. A raid is an attack into enemy territory to accomplish a 
specific purpose and with no intention of gaining or holding terrain. 
Raids may be conducted to-- 

o Capture prisoners . 

o Capture or destroy specific enemy materiel. 

o Destroy logistical installations. 

o Obtain information concerning enemy locations, 
dispositions, strength, intentions, or methods of operation. 

o Disrupt enemy plans. 

b. Battalion task forces may conduct or may direct subordinate 
elements to conduct a raid. 



Figure 3-19. Raid. 
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c. Raids may be conducted mounted or dismounted and may be 
accomplished through infiltration or air assault. Mounted raids 
normally are conducted as an exploitation with a limit of advance or as 
an attack with a limited-depth objective. Dismounted raids are 
conducted as a combat patrol. 

d. Raids may be conducted in daylight or darkness within or 
beyond supporting distance of the parent unit. Air assault raids have 
a greater chance of success during hours of darkness and low 
illumination . When the area to be raided is beyond supporting distance 
of friendly lines, the raiding party operates as a separate force. 

e. Raiding force security is vital, because it is vulnerable to 
attack from all directions. 

f. Raids are timed so that the raiding force arrives at the 
objective area at dawn, twilight, or other low visibility conditions. 
Fire support, if in range, is well planned. 

g. During movement in daylight, the raid force uses covered 
routes of approach. During reduced visibility, when surprise through 
stealth is possible, advance and flank security detachments precede the 
raiding force. They prevent premature discovery of the raid by 
locating enemy security detachments and directing the raiding party 
around them. 

h. The withdrawal is usually made over a different route from 
the one used to approach the objective. Security detachments are 
employed to ensure that the routes of withdrawal are open. Protective 
fires are planned along the axes of advance and withdrawal. 

i. Rally points are planned for units to assemble to prepare for 
the attack on the objective or to assemble after they have completed 
the mission and are ready to withdraw. 

j. Logistical considerations in raids include the type and 
number of vehicles and weapons that the raiding force will have, 
movement distance, length of time the raiding party will operate in 
enemy territory, and expected enemy resistance. Usually, the raiding 
force carries everything required to sustain itself during the 
operation. Resupply of the raiding force, if required, is by aircraft. 

3-33. FEINT 

A feint is a supporting offensive operation to draw the enemy's 
attention away from the area of the main attack and induce him to move 
his reserves or shift his fire support. Feints must appear real. 
Contact with the enemy is required . Planning considerations are-- 

a. The higher commander's intent must be defined and understood 
to avoid the loss of the force conducting the feint. 

b. Sufficient assets must be provided to the force conducting the 
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feint to ensure mission accomplishment and unit survival. 

c. Clear follow-on orders must be issued to ensure that the 
feinting force is prepared to exploit the success of the main attack if 
required. 


d. Limited depth objectives are assigned. 

3-34. DEMONSTRATION 

The demonstration is an operation to deceive the enemy about the 
main attack. Its purpose is similar to a feint with the exception that 
no contact with the enemy is made . Demonstrations support a division 
or corps operations plan. Planning considerations are-- 

a. The limit of advance must be carefully selected to allow the 
enemy to "see" the force but not to effectively engage it with direct 
fire. 


b. The force must be protected from surprise attack or enemy 
spoiling attacks. 

c. Follow-on missions must be planned so that the task force can 
leave the demonstration area and not be destroyed by indirect fire. 
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CHAPTER 4 

DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


FM 71-2 


This chapter describes the planning, preparation, and execution of 
defensive operations. It emphasizes the requirement for initiative and 
the need to accept risk in one part of the battlefield in order to mass 
combat power in another. The defense employs offensive, defensive, and 
delaying actions to destroy the enemy. To be successful, the task 
force commander must attack the enemy with concentrated fires and 
maneuver throughout the battlefield. 
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Section I. FUNDAMENTALS OF THE DEFENSE 


AirLand Battle doctrine stresses gaining the initiative through ^ 
offensive action. In defensive operations, this implies the ability to 
quickly transition to the offense by maintaining a reserve force and 
shaping the battlefield to make counterattacks possible. The task 
force may defend in sector, from battle positions, and from 
strongpoints . Supporting fires and reinforcing obstacles are planned 
to assist in shaping the battlefield, to slow and confuse the enemy, 
and to destroy the continuity of his formations. 

The defensive positions are usually nonlinear, and the battle is 
planned and fought in depth. The battle starts forward of the FEBA. 
Supporting indirect fires are planned and used as early as tactically 
feasible. The initiative must be taken from the attacking enemy, and 
he may be attacked before he closes on the MBA. A reserve should be 
available to counterattack at the critical point to destroy the enemy 
and halt his advance. The defense orients on defeating the enemy, not 
on maintaining the initial FEBA trace. Flexibility ana concentration 
are the keys to the defense. Forward company teams not being attacked 
reposition or counterattack to contribute to the battle. 

4-1. PURPOSE OF DEFENSE 

The purpose of defense is to defeat the enemy's attack and gain the 
initiative for offensive operations. Defense is a temporary measure 
conducted to identify or create enemy weaknesses that allow for the 
early opportunity to change over to the offense. Defensive operations ( 
achieve one or more of the following: 

o Destroy the enemy. 

o Weaken enemy forces as a prelude to the offense, 
o Cause an enemy attack to fail, 
o Gain time. 

o Concentrate forces elsewhere, 
o Control key or decisive terrain, 
o Retain terrain. 

4-2. CHARACTERISTICS OF DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 
a . Preparat i on . 

(1) The defender has significant advantages over the attacker. 
In most cases, he not only knows the ground better, but having occupied 
it first, he has strengthened his positions. He is stationary and 
under cover in carefully selected positions, with prepared fires and 
obstacles . 
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(2) The attacker, however, has the initiative to choose the 
time and place of battle. The attacker tries to shatter the defense 
quickly and prevent its reconstitution by continuing the attack at a 
fast pace. The defender must slow the attacker's tempo, thereby 
providing time to isolate, fight and destroy the attacker. 

(3) Operational security is the defender's first requirement 
to defeat an attack. Units must maintain operational security, avoid 
patterns, and practice deception to hide the defender's disposition. 
Enemy reconnaissance efforts and probing attacks must be defeated 
without disclosing the scheme of defense. The reconnaissance battle is 
normally a prelude to the larger battle. The winner of the 
reconnaissance battle is usually the winner of the final battle. 

(4) An enemy attack is preceded and accompanied by massed 
supporting fires. To survive, units must use defilade, reverse slope, 
and hide positions; use supporting and suppressive fires; and, avoid 
easily targeted locations. The defender must use all available time to 
prepare fighting positions and obstacles, to rehearse counterattacks, 
and to plan supporting fires and combat service support in detail. 

b. Disruption . An attacker's strength comes from momentum, mass, 
and mutual support of maneuver and combat support elements. The 
defender must slow or fix the attack, disrupt the attacker's mass, and 
break up the mutual support between the attacker's combat and combat 
support elements. This results in a piecemeal attack that can be 
defeated in detail. A general aim is to force the attacker to fight a 
nonlinear battle to make the attacker fight in more than one direction. 
This makes it more difficult for him to coordinate and concentrate 
forces and fires, and to isolate and overwhelm the defender. It also, 
makes the securing of his flanks, combat support, combat service 
support, and command and control elements more difficult. 

c. Concentration . To gain local superiority in one area, the 
defender is often forced to economize and accept risks elsewhere. 
Reconnaissance and security forces enable him to "see" the battlefield, 
and thereby reduce risk. The defender should be able to rapidly 
concentrate forces, thereby massing combat power to defeat an attacking 
force, then disperse and be prepared to concentrate again. The main 
effort is assigned to one subordinate unit. All other elements and 
assets support and sustain this effort. The commander may shift his 
focus by designating a new unit to be the main effort if other units 
encounter unexpected difficulties or achieve success. 

d. Flexibility . Commanders designate reserves and deploy forces 
and logistic resources in depth to ensure continuous operations and to 
provide options for the defender if forward positions are penetrated. 

(1) Contingency planning permits rapid action. Understanding 
the commander's intent and contingency plans allows subordinate 
commanders to rapidly exploit enemy weaknesses. 

(2) Flexibility also requires that the commander "see the 
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battlefield" to detect the enemy's scheme of maneuver in time to direct 
fires and maneuver against it. IPB determines likely enemy actions 
while security elements verify which actions are actually taking place .4 
The commander does not limit his intelligence gathering efforts only to' 
the forces in contact, but also concentrates on formations arrayed in 
depth. The enemy may attempt to bypass areas where the defense is 
strong. Hence, the defending commander ensures he is able to detect 
and react to enemy movement along all possible avenues of approach 
throughout the course of the battle. The defender must never allow the 
attacker to gain tactical surprise. 

4-3. FRAMEWORK OF THE DEFENSE 

The task force normally defends as part of a larger force. The 
defensive framework within which corps and divisions organize and fight 
is organized into five elements (see Figure 4-1): 

o Deep operations forward of the FLOT . 

o Security force operations forward of and to the flanks 
of the defending force. 

o Main battle area (MBA) operations. 

o Reserve operations in support of the main defensive 

effort . 

o Rear operations to retain freedom of action in the rear 
area . { 


a. Deep Operations . 

(1) Deep operations are actions against those enemy forces not 
yet in direct fire contact with the FLOT. Deep operations create 
opportunities for offensive action by reducing the enemy's closure 
rates; separating attacking echelons; disrupting his command and 
control, combat support, and combat service support; and slowing the 
arrival times of succeeding echelons. Deep operations are conducted 
using indirect fires, EW , Air Force and Army aviation, deception, and 
maneuver forces . 


I 
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Figure 4-1. Organization for defensive operations. 

(2) Task forces have no deep operations capabilities although 
they may be part of a deep maneuver operation. 

b. Close Operations . 

(1) Security area operations. 

(a) The forward security force normally established by 
corps is called a covering force. It begins the fight against the 
attacker's leading echelons in the covering force area (CFA) . Covering 
force actions weaken the enemy; permit the corps commander to 
reposition forces; and deceive the enemy as to the size, location, and 
strength of the defense. 

(b) A battalion task force may fight as a part of a 
covering force operation. When it disengages from the enemy, it 
becomes part of the MBA forces or reserve. MBA units assume control of 
the covering force battle at the battle handover line and assist 
covering force units to break contact and withdraw through the MBA. 

(2) Main battle area operations . 

(a) Based on their estimate of the situation and intent, 
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brigade commanders assign sectors or battle positions to task forces. 
Normally, assigned sectors coincide with a major avenue of approach, 
while battle positions, and attack helicopter firing positions, are on < 
the flanks of main approaches. The brigade commander designates and ' 
sustains the main effort by giving priority of artillery, engineer, air 
defense, and close air support assets to the force responsible for the 
most dangerous avenue of approach into the MBA. The commander can 
strengthen the effort on the most dangerous avenue by narrowing the 
sector of the unit astride it. 

(b) Task force commanders structure their defenses by 
deploying units in depth within the MBA. A mounted reserve of 
one-quarter to one-half of the task force strength provides additional 
depth and gives the commander a maneuver capability against the enemy. 

A commander can create a reserve by taking risk on less likely enemy 
avenues of approach in the MBA. 

(c) Penetration by enemy forces must be anticipated and 
provided for in the plan. Separation of adjacent units is likely, 
especially if the enemy is conducting nuclear and chemical operations. 
MBA forces continue to strike at the enemy's flank, and counterattack 
across penetrations. 

(3) Reserve operations. 

(a) The commitment of reserve forces at the decisive point 

and time is key to the success of a defense. When the task force has 
been designated as a reserve force, it can expect to receive one or 
more of the following missions: counterattack; spoiling attack; block, | 

fix, or contain; reinforce; or rear operations (see section IV). 

(b) When the task force designates a reserve, its most 
common use is in the counterattack role. The composition, location, 
and mission of a reserve is based on the task force commander's 
estimate of the situation and intent. 

c. Rear Operations . The battalion task force does not have a rear 
operations fight within its assigned sector. However, a maneuver 
battalion assigned a rear mission by a higher headquarters may conduct 
offensive operations against enemy conventional or unconventional 
forces in the rear area. 
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Section II. THREAT OFFENSIVE DOCTRINE 


When planning, preparing, and executing the defensive operation, 
the battalion commander and his staff must know how the threat will 
attack. This knowledge leads to an identification of probable courses 
of action, weaknesses, and vulnerabilities of the threat attack. 

4-4. THREAT ATTACK PLANNING 

a. The Threat regiment will attempt to attack along brigade and 
battalion boundaries--where we are weakest. His objective will be a 
location or facility in the rear area. He will always mass and 
position his strength against known weaknesses, terrain being 
considered equal. He identifies weaknesses through an aggressive 
reconnaissance effort before the attack. He will generally accept the 
problems inherent in marginal and adverse terrain rather than go 
against friendly strength. He studies terrain as only a limiting 
factor after he forms his initial attack concept. His use of deception 
to mask his timing, location, and/or scope of the attack will be the 
norm rather than the exception. 

b. To carry out his attack, the threat commander expects to have 
an 80 percent complete intelligence picture of the battalions' initial 
and subsequent defensive positions. He will mass his forces to achieve 
at least a 3:1 superiority for his main attack. 

c. His attack will be preceded by strong concentrations of 
artillery within the main attack. Threat doctrine calls for 60 to 100 
tubes of artillery per kilometer of main attack frontage. 

4-5. HOW THE THREAT ATTACKS 

The Threat strives to sustain continuous operations with 
overwhelming numbers through momentum, mass and echelonment. The 
Threat uses combined arms formations of massed tanks, motorized 
(mechanized) infantry, and other armored vehicles supported by massed 
fires. See Figure 4-2 for an example Threat motorized rifle regiment 
attack. 
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Section III. PLANNING FOR DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


This section implements QSTAG 567 


The defense is planned in detail but the commander must remain 
flexible and willing to deviate from the plan when circumstances 
dictate or opportunities present themselves. 

4-6. PLANNING 

a. The brigade order must be analyzed not only for specified and 
implied tasks but also for intent and the maneuver required to 
accomplish that intent. The following questions may assist the planner 
in this analysis: 

(1) Is decisive engagement to be accepted, or is freedom of 
maneuver to be retained? 

(2) How are the brigade and division going to create 
weaknesses? How and with what forces are they going to attack 
weaknesses? 

(3) How are counterattacks to be conducted, coordinated, and 
supported? 


(4) How is the task force to tie in with adjacent units? 


(5) Is there decisive terrain to be retained? 

(6) What are subsequent missions? Contingency plans? 


b. General battalion task force defensive missions include defend, 
delay, and counterattack. 

(1) The mission to defend can apply to a sector, a battle 
position, or a strongpoint. 

(a) Defense in sector requires the task force to defeat 
the attacker forward of the rear boundary. The task force may fight 
the battle using the entire depth of the sector consistent with the 
intent of the brigade commander and the requirement to tie in with 
adjacent units. 


(b) Defense of a battle position requires the task force 
to occupy a general location from which it can block an avenue of 
approach, fire into an assigned area, retain key terrain, or perform 
other tasks . 


(c) Defense of a strongpoint implies defense of an 
extensively fortified position that holds or controls decisive terrain 
or blocks an avenue of approach. 
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(2) Delay missions allow the forfeiture of terrain to gain | 
time. Delays shape and deplete the enemy while giving other friendly 
units time to prepare. 

(3) Counterattack can be by fire or maneuver (fire and 
movement) . 

(a) Counterattack by fire requires movement to a position 
to destroy the attacker by fire. The enemy force is the primary 
objective. Terrain seized is important only for as long as the enemy 
can be engaged from that location. 

(b) Counterattack by maneuver implies the intent to close 
with and destroy the enemy or to capture key terrain. 

c. Besides the basic missions of defend, delay, and counterattack, 
numerous other tasks may be specified or implied in the brigade order. 
Examples are assisting the passage of covering or security forces, 
providing security, preparing obstacles, and providing surveillance or 
intelligence . 

4-7. DEFENSIVE IPB 

During IPB, the commander and his staff consider weather, enemy, 
and terrain to determine and analyze ground and air avenues of approach 
Specific considerations for the analysis of avenues of approach | 

include : 


a. Determining primary and secondary avenues of approach and 
mobility corridors. 

b. Determining key and decisive terrain. The staff identifies 
areas along the avenues of approach where speed and deployment of enemy 
formations is limited and where formations are broken up and exposed to 
counterattack. Key and decisive terrain will facilitate blocking the 
avenue of approach. 

c. Determining FROM THE ENEMY’S POINT OF VIEW -- 

(1) Maneuver space. Considering choke points and natural 
obstacles, how many armored vehicles and, hence, what size unit does 
each avenue of approach support? 

(2) Traf ficability . How does soil traff icability , ruggedness 
of terrain, weather and limited visibility affect movement rates? 

(3) Cover and concealment. What terrain allows movement as 
close to the defender as possible using column formations before 
deploying into assault formations? 

(4) Observation and fields of fire. What terrain is suitable 
for supporting direct fire by tanks, ATGMs , attack helicopters or 
self-propelled artillery? 
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(5) Key/decisive terrain. What terrain gives the enemy a 
decided advantage over the defender? 

(6) Limited visibility effects. Smoke, dust, fog, and 
darkness all effect movement. During such periods, roads, ridge lines, 
and other features that facilitate navigation increase the value of an 
avenue of approach. 

(7) Enemy air avenues of approach. 

d. Determining possible and probable enemy courses of action. 

e. Developing named areas of interest (NAIs) and target areas of 
interest (TAIs; to determine the attacker's intent and lessen friendly 
reaction time. 

4-8. UNIT POSITIONING 

The commander decides where to defeat the enemy based on IPB 
determination of avenues of approach, key terrain, and enemy 
vulnerabilities. He and his staff then develop courses of action and 
determine tentative unit positions. 

a. The task force commander arrays company-size forces against 

battalion-size avenues of approach. In doing this, he considers the 
positioning of platoons. The positions must provide for an integrated 
defense so that all available weapons systems can cover the approaches. 
Positioning should allow the shifting of fires and forces to meet enemy 

actions during the battle. Once this is completed, consideration is 

given to the formation of company teams. 

b. The task force organizes and assigns missions in the defense 
based on the factors of METT-T and considers the following: 

(1) Dispersion. Units and weapons are dispersed laterally and 
in depth to reduce the enemy's ability to suppress, and to hit the 
enemy from multiple directions. 

(2) Cover and concealment. Elements are placed in positions 

where cover and concealment are available; obvious terrain is avoided. 
Hide positions are used. A technique to check the adequacy of 

concealment is to travel approaches from the enemy's direction of 

movement. Covered routes must be available to allow movement in and 
between positions and for maneuver against the enemy. 

(3) Flanking fire. Flanking fires are far more effective than 
frontal fires. Initial positioning of antiarmor weapons for long-range 
engagements is considered, but primary positions are normally picked to 
allow flanking fires from defilade positions. 

(4) Security. Position security must include patrolling, OPs , 
and other measures to provide security. Scouts may be augmented to 
perform counterreconnaissance tasks or company teams may be given 
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security missions forward of the FEBA. 


(5) Ability to maneuver. Units must be able to concentrate on 
the avenues of approach being used by the enemy. To do this, on-order 
positions with sectors of fire and positions in depth are used. 

(6) Range of weapons systems. When selecting tentative 
positions for weapon systems, the task force commander must also 
consider the effective range and acquisition capabilities of each 
system. Tanks are positioned to begin engagement of enemy tanks at 
2,500 meters. ITVs engage tanks out to 3,750 meters (3,000 preferred). 
GLLDs with their long-range designation capability (3,000 to 5,000 
meters for moving or stationary targets respectively) and their 
requirement to be within 800 mils of the gun- target line may compete 
with ITVs for positioning. The BFV's 25-mm gun is effective against 
BMPs, BTRs , and BRDMs with a planning range of 1,700 meters. Dragons 
allow infantry to defeat flanked armor at ranges up to 1,000 (800 
preferred) meters and light antitank weapons at ranges of 200 meters 
(150 preferred). Attack helicopters in an antitank role have a maximum 
range of 3,750 meters for the AH-1F and 5,000 meters for the AH-64. 

The commander considers these capabilities when selecting engagement 
areas, positioning obstacles, designing his defense, and issuing his 
engagement and withdrawal criteria. 

(7) Transition to limited visibility fighting positions. An 

attacker uses smoke and suppressive fire to limit visibility. The 
defenders must anticipate and be prepared to move rapidly to I 

predetermined, limited visibility fighting positions. 

(8) Subordinate Missions. The task force commander sets his 
scheme of maneuver into motion by assigning missions to company teams. 
He task-organizes to give each team the required assets. He allocates 
space using sectors, battle positions, strongpoints , and gives specific 
tasks for each. Engagement areas, TRPs , terrain that must be held, and 
counterattack missions are also included as required. The task force 
commander states whether his company teams may accept decisive 
engagement. When explaining his concept, the task force commander 
states disengagement criteria. He informs each company team commander 
of the conditions under which to disengage (for example, when the enemy 
reaches a point on the ground, or after destroying a certain number of 
vehicles, or at a certain time or event, or do not disengage until 
ordered to do so) . 

(a) In assigning a mission of holding terrain, the task 
force commander considers that significant time is required to hold a 
battle position and that more time and resources are required for a 
strongpoint. Infantry-pure companies or infantry- heavy teams are best 
suited for retain missions. 

(b) If there are more missions than combat elements 
available to perform them, a reserve may be designated and tasked to 
perform these missions on order. 

(c) When assigning space, the task force commander ensures 
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that company teams have room to position weapons and to disperse from 
enemy direct and indirect fires and observation. In relatively open 
terrain, the distance between ITVs, BFVs , and tanks should be about 150 
meters. The commander must consider space requirements for alternate 
and supplementary positions when he allocates space. 

(d) Subordinates must know how the battle is to be fought 
and what their roles are to be. This includes knowledge of fire 
control measures (TRPs, EAs) , areas to be covered by fire, requirements 
for obstacle emplacement, security, and on-order missions in priority. 

(e) The defense plans include the rapid maneuver of forces 
to attack the enemy's flanks and rear. Maneuver also serves to confuse 
the attacker, as when a unit moves from a position occupied initially 
with no intent to fight from it. The task force commander must plan, 
and rehearse maneuver to the extent that time allows. 

c. Tanks are a key element in counterattacks. They can fire on 
the move and have a faster rate of fire and shorter engagement time 
than missiles. Tanks should be used to cover the most dangerous armor 
avenues of approach, and the reserve force should be built around 
tanks . 


d. Antitank missiles provide long-range fires but are limited by 
rate of fire and time of flight. They are positioned to maximize their 
standoff capacity, normally from flanking positions into relatively 
open areas that allow tracking. They may also be used as "sniper" 
weapons for destroying enemy reconnaissance or advance guard elements 
from alternate and supplemental positions without disclosing the 
defender's primary positions. ITVs should be employed in mass (in at 
least platoon strength) to maximize their ef fectivness . 

e. BFVs are used to provide TOW and 25-mm fires, but the need to 
keep them accessible to dismounted elements must be considered. The 
highly mobile BFV should be positioned to kill BMPs both from defensive 
positions and in counterattacks. The scheme of maneuver should enhance 
the standoff, maneuverability, and night fighting advantage of the BFV 
over the BMP. 

f. In defensive operations, the commander attempts to maximize 
the combat power of both the BFV and dismounted elements. Dismounted 
infantry defensive positions are selected to-- 

(1) Defend positions against enemy infantry attack. 

(2) Provide security and gather intelligence by patrolling and 
establishing OPs , antiarmor ambushes, and roadblocks on secondary 
approaches . 

(3) Emplace, close, and defend obstacles. 

(4) Ambush/ destroy enemy armored vehicles with handheld 
antitank weapons. 
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(5) Clear fields of fire. 


g. Battle positions for dismounted infantry are chosen to hold, or 
deny, mounted and dismounted avenues of approach to key terrain. 
Positioning dismounted infantry on forward slopes may needlessly expose 
them to long-range direct and observed indirect fires. Positions well 
forward, to the flanks, or on reverse slopes that deny approaches to 
key decisive terrain avoid exposing dismounted infantry and provide 
cover and concealment. Dismounted infantry is best suited for 
close-in fighting on restrictive terrain with limited fields of fire. 
Dismounted infantry should be positioned so they can only be threatened 
inside the ranges of their antitank weapons. 

h. When good infantry terrain is not available, but the terrain 
must be held and armor defeated, the infantry must have time to 
construct obstacles and strong fighting positions. This time factor 
must be considered in assigning on-order and subsequent battle 
positions to infantry. BFVs may be positioned on the forward slope, 
then displaced to positions on the flanks to overwatch the rear of the 
dismounted elements, where they can support by fire. BFVs may also be 
assigned separate sectors of fire. When separated from their 
dismounted infantry, BFVs must have routes that allow the elements to 
rejoin. These routes should be reconnoitered for day and night linkup. 

i. Based on the TF reconnaissance and security plan, infantry 

provides OPs and patrols between battle positions to augment the 
efforts of the scouts. Infantry can be used to provide manpower for 4 

constructing obstacles, clearing fields of fire, securing obstacles, " 

and closing lanes and gaps in obstacles. When assigning infantry 
additional tasks outside of their battle positions, the time to 
construct individual positions must be considered. 

4-9. COMBAT SUPPORT 

a . Fire Support . 

(1) Supporting fires are planned and used-- 

(a) At long range to disrupt, slow, and disorganize the 
enemy and force him to button-up. 

(b) On likely enemy overwatch positions. 

(c) To provide illumination. 

(d) To cover disengagement, movements, and counterattacks. 

(e) Along covered avenues of approach to destroy enemy 

dismounted infantry. Mortars and field artillery are particularly 
effective against dismounted infantry. FPFs used to destroy assaulting 
infantry are planned close-in to battle positions and are fired to 
break the assault. ^ 

(f) To defeat dismounted breaching. 
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(g) To provide smoke for disengagement. 

(h) To deliver scatterable mines (FASCAM) on avenues of 
approach where movement is choked, and to close lanes, gaps, or enemy 
breaches in obstacles. FASCAM is most effective when tied in with 
other obstacles and covered by observation and direct fire. 

(i) To suppress enemy forward air defense. 

(2) The task force commander develops the fire support concept 
and tasks concurrently with the scheme of maneuver. The FSO then 
coordinates with the engineer, mortar platoon leader, FAC, S3 Air, and 
aviation liaison officer to develop an initial fire plan. This plan is 
refined based upon input from company commanders and FSOs . The company 
FSO executes fires. The task force commander and FSO may orchestrate 
this by establishing an event-oriented scheme of fire support. For 
example, "When the enemy lead MRC reaches Phase Line Red, Team A will 
fire target AB4200; when the enemy reaches and attempts to breach the 
obstacle, Company C will fire target AB4400 ; if the enemy attempts to 
bypass on the left, Company D will fire FASCAM at target AB4500." 

(3) If the task force is allocated field artillery priority 
targets, they are planned on the most dangerous enemy avenues of 
approach. They may be suballocated to units on these approaches. 
Priority targets are shifted as the battle develops. The commander 
also designates priority of fires, normally to the forward security 
force initially, then to the unit designated as the task force main 
effort . 


b . Mobility, Countermobility, Survivability . 

(1) Engineers. The commander establishes an overall priority 
of engineer tasks to be accomplished. Specific priorities may be •. 
further assigned to key pieces of engineer equipment. As an example, 
bulldozer priority may go to key tank fighting positions 
(survivability) . While engineer squads begin work on obstacles 
(countermobility) and CEVs , bucket loaders, or back-hoes dig other 
fighting positions or clear routes between them (mobility) . Priority 
tasks and allocation of engineer assets must support the main effort 
and work must begin as soon as possible. 

(a) The task force may provide manpower, additional 
equipment, and supplies to support the engineer effort. 

(b) Obstacles support the main effort in the defense. An 
obstacle is any obstruction that delays, canalizes, or restricts 
movement or maneuver. Obstacles are grouped into two catgories-- 
existing and reinforcing. Considerations in the use of obstacles are-- 

o Obstacles are integrated into the scheme of maneuver 
and used by defending forces to canalize the enemy into areas where he 
is the most vulnerable to concentrated direct fires and to hold him 
there as long as possible. 
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o Obstacles are planned where they can be observed an< 
covered by direct fire and are designated as indirect fire targets. A 
specific company team is assigned responsibility for protecting each 
obstacle. This includes protecting the obstacle during limited 
visibility, and checking it at first light to ensure that it has not 
been breached. 


o Point obstacles placed at irregular patterns can be 
used along secondary restrictive approaches to slow movement. These 
might not always be covered by direct fire. 

o Emplacement time is reduced and effectiveness 
increased when obstacles reinforce natural or cultural obstacles. Each 
individual obstacle must be carefully designed for the location it will 
occupy, and must overlap on each side with the existing obstacle it 
will complete. The critical width of an obstacle is the distance from 
an existing obstacle to another existing obstacle (or to another 
reinforcing obstacle) , and not the width of a road or highway through 
the existing obstacle. 

o Obstacles must not hinder friendly movement. Lanes 
and gaps through obstacles may be needed to allow movement. If so, a 
plan must prescribe who closes the lane or gap, the criteria, the 
signal, and when and where to report the closure. Company team 
commanders usually control and close gaps and lanes in their areas. 

o Obstacles are employed in depth. Obstacles must be ^ 
far enough apart so that each one will require a new deployment of the 
enemy's counterobstacle force and equipment. 

o Hasty protective minefields are used for short 
periods or for specific missions. They can be laid by company teams 
without regard to any standard pattern or density. Mines must be 
readily detectable and removable by the installing unit. Normally, 
mines carried on fighting vehicles are used for hasty protective 
minefields . 


o Obstacles are emplaced to surprise the enemy. 
Security forces must be forward to deter enemy observation of obstacle 
construction. Obstacles should be in defilade and camouflaged if 
possible . 


o Dummy obstacles used to confuse the enemy. 

o The exact position of obstacles is coordinated 
between the engineer, company team commander, and the FSO to ensure 
adequate coverage. Since planned obstacle sites are often adjusted on 
the ground to accommodate direct fire coverage, the FSO must reconfirm 
target locations after obstacles are emplaced. 

o In addition to siting obstacles to increase the 
effectivness of direct fires, the commander maximizes the effectiveness 
of the obstacles by use of indirect fire support. 
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Smoke can be used to conceal the location of 

obstacles . 

— FASCAM, planned by engineers, can be used to cut 
escape routes or reinforce obstacles already in place. 

FA and mortars can slow or stop dismounted 

breaching efforts. 

(c) If covered routes out of and into battle positions are 
not available, these may receive a priority as well. Emphasis is on 
improving or maintaining existing routes rather than constructing new 
ones. Selective cutting in forests can provide an umbrella over the 
routes to keep them from being seen from the air. 

(d) Protective positions for infantry and dismounted TOWs 
are constucted using available material that will support at least 18 
inches of sandbags, rock, or dirt on top. This will protect against 
shrapnel from air bursts, but not direct hits. Fighting positions for 
vehicles are constructed with both hull-down and turret-down locations. 
Berms are not created since the freshly dug ground can be easily 
detected, and berms are not effective against kinetic energy rounds. 
Hull-down vehicle fighting positions take about one hour to complete, 
depending upon the type of soil. (Turret defilade positions take about 
two hours to construct and a two-step hide position requires about 
three hours . ) 

(2) NBC. NBC operations in the defense concentrate on 
survivability. Rehearsals are conducted in full MOPP. Plans are made 
for employment of smoke (see Chapter 6) and to counter enemy use of 
smoke . 


c. Air Defense Artillery . During preparation of the defense, ADA 
priority normally goes to units preparing positions and obstacles. 

Once the defensive positions are prepared, priority goes to the main 
CP, combat trains, and UMCP. When maneuver is required, priority 
shifts to the maneuvering elements. In each situation, air defense 
assets focus on the main air avenue of approach. 

4-10. ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

a . Security . 

(1) The task force must locate and destroy the enemy 
reconnaissance elements early. The enemy's ability to bring 
overwhelming force against friendly defenses is directly tied to the 
effectiveness of his reconnaissance elements. 

(2) Forward security is positioned based on IPB. Where 
necessary, security elements may be strengthened by allocating 
additional forces to them. For example, a tank platoon with its tank 
thermal sight (TTS) capability and additional firepower can be attached 
to the TF scout platoon at night. 
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b. Defensive Control Measures. 


(1) Fire control measures are used to help the task force 
commander to mass fires on the enemy while distributing them to avoid 
target overkill. Combined with a well-planned obstacle system they 
allow the defender to fully exploit the effects of organic and 
supporting weapons. Techniques for controlling task force fires are: 

(a) Target reference point. A TRP is an easily 
recognizable point on the ground, either natural or man-made, used for 
identifying targets and controlling direct and indirect fires (see 
Figure 4-3). TRPs are designated to rapidly distribute or mass fires. 
A TRP is designated using a standard target symbol and target number 
issued either by the FSO or IAW SOP. Once designated, TRPs also 
constitute indirect fire targets. TRPs should be placed on each major 
obstacle to ensure that it is covered by both direct and indirect 
fires. This results in the obstacle and the direct and indirect fire 
targets all having the same number. 



Figure 4-3. Target reference point. 

TRPs should be planned on likely enemy locations and obstacles. They 
may also be used to clearly define engagement areas or to mark 
engagement and disengagement ranges. Weapons will be engaging from 
different directions, so compass points (north, east), rather than 
right or left, are used when giving directions centered on a TRP. 

(b) Engagement priority. Fire can be rapidly and 
effectively distributed by assigning each weapon or section a type of 
vehicle to engage first; for example, BFVs engage BMPs, tanks or ITVs 
engage tanks. The most dangerous targets are shot first then targets 
in depth. 


(c) Trigger line. A fire control measure related to 
terrain (roads or streams), obstacles, or weapons capabilities that 
initiates fire when crossed by the enemy. 

(d) Sector of fire. A specific area can be assigned to a 
unit or a weapon. Each unit should be assigned one primary sector and 
an on-order or secondary sector of fire. If no targets appear in its 
primary sector, it engages targets in its secondary sector. (See 
Figure 4-4.) 
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(e) Engagement area. Engagement areas (see Figure 4-5) 
may be designated by the task force or company team commanders along 
enemy avenues of approach. They are areas in which the commander 
intends to destroy an enemy force with massed fires. An engagement 
area can be identified by prominent terrain features around the area. or 
by a TRP at the corners of the area. The area may be divided into 
sectors. The commander must provide guidance on the timing necesssary 
to initiate fires. Distances can be marked by TRPs . 

(2) Maneuver control measures normally used by the battalion 
task force are-- 

o Coordinating points. 

o Phase lines. 

o Battle positions or sectors, 
o Contact points, 
o Passage points, 
o Passage lanes. 
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o 


Routes . 


o MSR. 

o Checkpoints, 
o Assembly areas. 



Figure 4-5. Engagement area, 
c . Limited Visibility . 

(1) Normally, the task force commander can expect an attacker 
to use limited visibility conditions to-- 

o Reconnoiter to locate the defender's weapons, obstacles, 
and positions. 
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o Move assault overwatch elements into position. 

o Infiltrate infantry. 

o Breach obstacles. 

o Move elements through gaps in the defender's coverage 
caused by reduced ranges of weapons. 

(2) Defending during limited visibility, especially at night, 
will be a normal condition. The defender must be able to rapidly 
modify the defense to negate the impact of limited visibility on the 
operation . 

(3) The task force must establish signals that initiate direct 
and indirect fire engagements, lift and shift fires, and initiate 
movement. 

(4) The following steps are planning considerations for 
limited visibility operations: 

(a) Use long-range detection equipment (radar, sensors, 
night observation devices) on well-defined avenues of approach. 

(b) Increase surveillance of obstacles, potential enemy 
overwatch and assault positions, and routes into them. 

(c) Redeploy some units and weapons along avenues of 
approach that the enemy will likely use during limited visibility. 

(d) Use more infantry, scouts, OPs , patrols, and 
armor-killer teams forward on secondary avenues of approach and between 
positions to detect and slow enemy infiltration. 

(e) Use point obstacles and early warning devices along 
likely night approaches to slow the enemy and to alert defenders to 
enemy presence. 

(f) Plan and rehearse the required movement of weapons and 
units and the massing of fires. 

(g) Plan illumination on or behind likely engagement areas 
to silhouette enemy forces while leaving defenders in shadows and 
darkness. While illumination is not needed with thermal sights, it may 
be needed for dismounted infantry. 

(h) Movement to night defensive positions should begin 
just before dark, and the return to daylight positions should be 
completed before dawn. 

4-11. SYNCHRONIZATION OF DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

The success of the defense is determined by how effectively all 
supporting organizations are integrated into the maneuver plan. This 
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section describes the general defensive roles, missions, and priorities 
of supporting organizations. | 

a. Maneuver . The task force commander arrays company/ team- size 
forces against battallon-slzed avenues of approach. Against armored 
attacks, the defense Is organized around weapon systems that can 
maneuver and destroy the enemy. 

(1) Scout platoon. During the defense, the scout platoon's 
Initial mission Is to coordinate the battle handover of covering force 
units and facilitate their orderly movement through the battalion 
defensive sector as battle positions. Concurrently with this mission, 
the scouts Identify the main effort of the enemy moving Into the 
battalion task force sector. Subsequent missions Include screening 
missions of flank avenues of approach and maintaining contact with 
adjacent units. 

(2) Antitank. Antitank units are employed In mass during 
defensive operations. Antitank units add depth to the defensive fight 
by being positioned to the rear of the main defensive forces to cover 
and support by fire. The maneuver of forward company teams positioning 
should allow for engagement of the enemy from the flank and rear. 

(3) Attack helicopters. When brigade employs an attack 

helicopter battalion, It Is usually used to cover gaps, to attack by 
fire against penetrations, to provide overwatch for counterattacking 
forces, or to attack enemy second echelon formations. | 

b . Fire Support . 

(1) Field artillery. Field artillery is positioned by brigade 
to support both the battalion close fight and brigade deep fight. Task 
force priority targets are planned on the most dangerous enemy avenues 
of approach. They are then suballocated to units on those approaches 
and shifted as the battle develops. Priority of fires Is Initially to 
the forward security element during battle handover; on order. It 
shifts to the unit designated the main effort. 

(2) Mortars. The battalion mortars are initially deployed to 
support a secondary avenue of approach. Their alternate mission is to 
provide responsive smoke to support the maneuver of company teams 
between battle positions. 

(3) Air Force. CAS targets are preplanned to support the full 
depth of the battlefield and the transition to the offense. 

c . Intelligence . 

(1) GSR. In the defense, GSRs are positioned well forward to 
participate In the early identification of enemy reconnaissance units 
and confirm enemy movement within NAIs and TAIs. GSRs are most 
effective in these roles during limited visibility. Subsequent 
missions Include observation of flank avenues of approach and vectoring 
of the reserve company/team in support of a night operation mission. 
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(2) Other. Aviation or ground units performing reconnaissance 
or security missions forward of the task force also provide valuable 
intelligence. 

d. Air Defense Artillery . ADA assets are initially positioned 
well forward to provide area coverage in support of the defensive 
preparations, the battle handover operation, and the initial enemy 
attack. Subsequent employment is area coverage throughout the 
battlefield with priority to counterattacking forces, choke points, 
river crossing sites, and other potential high payoff enemy air 
targets . 

e . Mobility. Countermobility, Survivability . 

(1) Engineer. Priority of engineer support is normally to 
survivability, countermobility, then mobility. The engineer assists 
initially in planning and emplacing obstacles to support its 
counterraobility mission. 

(2) NBC. NBC operations in the defense concentrate on 
survivability. Smoke is employed in mobility and countermobility 
roles . 


f . Combat Service Support . 

(1) Combat trains. The combat trains are as far to the rear 
as possible but close enough to be responsive to maneuver units. 

Combat trains may be required to move frequently to support defensive 
operations. Combat trains operations are organized to provide 
continuous support but not interfere with maneuver elements. 

(2) Support platoon. Before defensive operations, the support 
platoon brings forward barrier material. During defensive operations, 
the support platoon's priority of support is to Class III and V. 

4-12. SEQUENCE OF THE DEFENSE 

A defense will often be conducted in the following sequence of 
events . 


a. Occupation . During this phase, the scouts are usually the 
first to clear the proposed defensive position. They check for enemy 
OPs and NBC contamination. Leaders then reconnoiter and prepare their 
assigned areas. Security is established forward of the defense area to 
allow occupation of positions and preparation of obstacles without 
compromise. During occupations, movement is minimized to avoid enemy 
observation . 

b. Passage of the Covering Force . The task force establishes 
contact with, and assists the disengagement and passage of the covering 
force or other security elements. (Passage of lines is discussed in 
Chapter 5.) 
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c . Defeat of Enemy Reconnaissance, Infiltration, and Preparatory 
Fires . Consistent with security requirements, task force elements 
remain in defilade, hide, and prepared positions to avoid the 
casualties and shock associated with indirect fires. The enemy will 
attempt to discover the defensive scheme by reconnaissance and probing 
attacks of the advance guard. The enemy may also attempt to infiltrate 
infantry to disrupt the defense or to breach obstacles. Task force 
security forces must defeat these efforts using maneuver and fires. 

d. Approach of the Enemy Main Attack . Task force security 
elements observe and report enemy approach movement. The task force 
commander repositions or reorients his forces to mass against the 
enemy's main effort. Enemy formations are engaged at maximum range by 
supporting fires and close air support to cause casualties, to slow and 
disorganize him, to cause him to button up, and to impair his 
communications. Obstacles are closed. Direct fire weapons are 
repositioned as required, or maneuvered to attack the enemy from the 
flank. The task force commander may initially withhold fires to allow 
the enemy to close into an engagement area so that at the decisive time 
he can concentrate fires on the enemy formation. 

e. Enemy Assault . As the enemy deploys, he becomes increasingly 
vulnerable to obstacles. The task force uses a combination of 
obstacles, blocking positions, and fires to break up the assaulting 
formation. Continued maneuver to enemy flanks and rear is used to 
destroy him and to increase the number of directions to which he must 
react. Some security elements may stay in forward positions to monitor 
enemy second-echelon movement and to direct supporting fires on these 
forces as well as on his artillery, air defense, supply, and command 
and control elements. 

f. Counterattack . As the enemy assault is slowed or stopped, the 
task force commander will launch his counterattack (by fire or by 
maneuver) to complete the destruction of the enemy forces. 

g. Reorganization and Consolidation . The task force must quickly 
reorganize to continue the defense. Attacks are made to destroy enemy 
remnants, casualties are evacuated, and units are shifted and 
reorganized to respond to losses. Ammunition and other critical items 
are cross- leveled and resupplied. Security and obstacles are 
reestablished and reports are submitted. 

4-13. BATTLE HANDOVER 

a. As the covering force moves to the rear, the task force 
commander prepares for the battle handover. The handover is the 
transition from the CFA battle to the MBA battle in which the MBA 
forces begin to engage the enemy. 

b. The battle handover is an important function in a coordinated 
defense because it provides assistance to the CF units near the FEBA, 
allowing them to disengage without excessive losses so that they can 
reform and fight again. 
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c. The difficulty inherent in the battle handover arises from 
when, where, and how the CF gives up responsibility for the fight and 
the MBA task force takes over. The battle handover line and contact 
points on the ground must be coordinated and clearly identifiable to 
both forces. 

d. The headquarters that establishes the CF designates the battle 
handover line and establishes contact points to facilitate contact 
between MBA units and CFA units (see Figure 4-6). MBA and CFA 
commanders coordinate and recommend any changes in location of the 
handover line to the higher commander. The handover line is shown on 
the operation overlay as a phase line. It is the CFA rear boundary 
unless otherwise stated. The handover line delineates the location 
where control of the battle will be passed from the CFA to the MBA 
commander. It is typically 2 to 4 kilometers forward of the FEBA where 
MBA forces can use direct fire and observed indirect fire to assist the 
covering force in its final delay, disengagement, withdrawal, and 
rearward passage of lines. The battle handover takes place at the time 
or event coordinated between the commanders or as directed by the 
senior commander. (See Chapter 5 for a full discussion of passage of 
lines . ) 



Figure 4-6. Battle handover line. 
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e. The task force commander defending in the MBA positions 
security forces between the FEBA and the handover line (see Figure 
4-7) . Security forces perform security operations 'for the MBA as part 
of the commander's overall surveillance, counterreconnaissance, and 
deception effort. Additionally, elements from the security force man 
the contact points forward of the handover line. 



Figure 4-7. Security forces forward, 
f. The security forces — 

(1) Assist the passage of the covering force at the handover 
line and assist in CF disengagement. 

(2) Gain and maintain contact with enemy forces as the battle 
handover occurs . 

(3) Locate and destroy enemy reconnaissance elements to 
preclude enemy observation of primary defensive positions . 

(4) Close gaps and lanes in forward obstacles as the CF 
withdraws . 


( 
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TYPES OP DEFENSE 


Section IV. 

The battalion task force will normally defend using three basic 
types of defense. They are defend in sector, defend a battle position, 
and defend a strongpoint. Figure 4-8 summarizes the factors a 
commander considers in selecting a battle positioe versus a sector. 


FACTOR 

BATTLE POSITION 

SECTOR 

Avenues of approach 

Well defined; enemy can 
be canalized 

Multiple avem 

prohibit 

concentration 

Terrain 

Dominates avenues of 
approach 

Dominating 
terrain not 
available 

Area of operations 

Narrow 

Wide 

Mutual support 
between companies 

Achievable 

Cannot be 
achieved 

Higher commander' c 
ability to control 

Good 

Degraded 


Figure 4-8. Defending from battle 
positions versus sectors. 

4-14. DEFENSE OF A SECTOR 

a. A defensive sector is an area designated by boundaries that 
define where a unit operates and the terrain for which it is 
responsible. Defense in sector is the most common defense mission for 
the task force. 

b. Sectors may be used in both the MBA and CFA. Sector boundaries 
never split an avenue of approach. Task force sectors are oriented on 
regimental avenue.; of approach and are used when the brigade commander 
wishes to allow maximum freedom of action to his task forces. Sectors 
are generally deeper than they are wide to permit the defending unit to 
fight the battle in depth and to provide sufficient space for CSS 
assets. A commander defending a sector is expected to defeat enemy 
forces within his sector, and maintain his flank security. 

c. Defend in sector is the least restrictive mission. It allows 
the ta3k force commander to plan and execute his defense using whatever 
technique is necessary to accomplish the mission. He may use sectors, 
battle positions, st tong poi nts , or a combination of measures to 
accomplish his mission. 

d. A defense in sector requires the tusk force commander to-- 
(l) Allocate maneuver space by designating sectors, battle 
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positions, or strongpoints . I 

(2) Control direct Elres using engagement art -is, TRPs , and 
phase lines. 

(3) Integrate obstacles, fire support, and air defen.se into 
the maneuver plan . 

(4) Position security forces forward of the FICBA, and to the 
flanks and rear as necessary, and maintain coordination with flank 
units . 

(5) Consider the effect of limited visibility. For example, 
he may move forces forward to cover TRPs, adjust TRPs closer :o battle 
positions, or designate on-order positions closer to the engagement 
area . 


(6) Define limits of subordinate action to include engagement 
and disengagement criteria and counterattacks. 

(7) Set priorities for movement on routes during 
repositioning, disengagement, or counterattacks. 

e. If the commander cannot concentrate fires, he distributes hi; 
forces and fires using company sectors. For example, in Figure 4-9, 
the commander used three companies in sector because multiple av<*nue: 
of approach promoted decentralization. The reserve is positioned near, 
where it probably will be used, and the reserve force commander ( 

prepares and reconnoiters routes to on-order counterattack positions 






Figure 4-9. Battalion with three company teams 
in sector and a company in reserve. 
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(1) To control his forces, the task force commander 
establishes coordinating points, phase lines, on-order battle 
positions, and contact points. 

(2) The following scenario illustrates the tactics and 
techniques nherent in conducting a defense in sector. In Figure 4-10, 
the command t has established coordinating points for control along the 
KEBA. His ntent is to destroy the enemy force forward in the MBA. As 
an initial step, he has established a security force consisting of a 
reinforced mechanized infantry company to provide early warning, 
conduct counterreconnaissance , and assist the rearward passage and 
battle handover of the covering force. The task force commander has 
also added >hase lines, on-order positions, and contact points to 
facilitate lis control of the battle as it progresses. 



1 igure 4-10. Company team sectors with control and 
coordination me isures . 

(3) As the battle develops, the security force identifies the 
main effort against the middle company sector. The enemy's attack is 
initially I lunted by the company defending this sector, which causes 
the enemy to lose his momentum. The left flank team commander sees an 
opportunity to counterattack from the flank to destroy the enemy force 
(sea Figurt 4-11) . Taking this initiative is within the battle 
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framework established by the task force commander's intent. The team 
commander is authorized to attack if an opportunity pi esents itself. ( 
The team commander informs the commander of his intended action so tht 
the task force commander can adjust elsewhere on the battlefield and 
preserve unity of effort . The task force commander moves to a positic 
to see the counterattack. 

(4) The comman ler m.ty compensate for citanges In the battle bj 
moving the reserve posi ionetl in depth forward to assune responsibilit 
for the vacant sector. Following the counterat 1 ack, he may then direc 
the counterattack force to conduct a rearward passage ind occupy 
positions in depth to become the reserve. 



Figure 4-11. Task forci counterattack. 
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f. As depleted in Figure 4-12, the commander may choose to employ 
companies In battle positions. This techilque restricts maneuver and 
rompl Icates f 1 ank coordination by the com iani.es, but it gives greater 
control of the overall defense to the tas c force commander. The use of 
on-order battle positions with the associ ited tasks o! prepare or 
reconnoiter provides flexibility and depth to the defensive plan. 



Figure 4-1 i. Company battle positions. 

g. There are many combinations of techniques that the commander 
•ould use t > position his forces. The examples presented here show 
tome of the possible combi latlons and conlltlons that could exist. 

(1) When the situation calls for maximum flexibility, the 
•ommander c >uld Initially designate sectors. This case applies where 
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the terrain forward of the FEBA is relatively o >en while tha behind ^ 
the FEBA is wooded and restrictive. Referring o F gure 4-1 , the 
battalion commander may initially employ his TP^s, tanks, an> BFVs fr hi 
the wood line, using hide positions until the e lemy can be ei gaged. 
Dismounted infantry could cover both mounted an 1 dismounted venues ol 
approach at choke points along PL BLUE where enemy rank;; and BMPs lose 
their mobility and firepower-range advantage. As the enemy s stopped 
or stalled in the woods, he can be destroyed there or on the far side. 
Where terrain forward of the FEBA is open, only mounted elem. nts may !>« 
needed for the socurity force. Dismounted elements can rema n Ln 
sector preparing their positions. When the avenue of approa< h clearly 
indicates a'eas where the commander can concentrate the fire of more 
than one company, he would use battle positions. In the example In 
Figure 4-13, the commander has found that most enemy avenues In his 
sector converge forward of BPs 9, 10, and 11, end he plans t directly 
control that portion of the battle. 



Figure 4-13. Company sect >rs forward. 
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(2) When the commander can identify a piece of terrain around 
which the buttle can pivot, he may choose to create a strongpolnt. in 
the example in Figure 4-14, this technique is most often employed using 
battle posi 1 ions, but it can also be used with sectors. 





Figure 4-14. Battle positions and strongpoint . 


) 
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(3) In Figure 4 15, Che tank force commander has directei a 
forward defense using sectors and a strongpoint Co Che rear. He has 
posicioned che mounted e emencs forward under his control and the 
dismounted element, in the strongpoint under the control of the t. sk 
force executive of! Leer. The mounted elements will fight in depth 
within the sectors initially Chen from batcle positions in uppori of 
the strongpoint. 



Figure 4-15. Fig tting vehicle elements >eparated from the 
dismount elements in a stroigpoint. 

4-15. DEFENS i OF A BATT .E POSITION 

a. A batcle positioi is a general location and oriental Lon of 
forces on the ground, fr >m which units defend. The BP can be for unit 
from battalion Cask fores Co platoon size. A u lit assigned a batcle 
position is within the gmer.il area of che posi ion (see Figure 4-16). 
Security forces miy oper ite well forward and Co Che flanks of battle 
positions for early defection of the enemy and tor all-round security. 
Units can maneuver in an 1 outside of the battle position as necessary 
to adjust fires or to seize opportunities for offensive actl m in 
compliance with the commnnder's Intent. 

I 
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Fig f 4-16. 01 ^position of forces in md around a battle position. 

b The coraman ler may i aneuver his elements freely within the 
■ ssig -d BT . When the coran ander maneuver ) his forces outside the BP, 
be no fies the ne t highei commander and coordinates with adjacent 
units Task Force security, CS, and CSS issets ire frequently 
posit >ned >utsid« the battle position with approval from the 
I eadqi irters ass ip ling the battle position. 

c Bas "d on I le space available and the rel ttlve danger of nuclear 
•ind cbsnical nttac c, the commander will allocate space to subordinate 
clemen' s wi hin th * general area of (he battle position. 

(1) In se : ectlng a battle pnsitiin for subordinate company 
learns, the task fo ce commander thinks tw > levels down or in terms of 
platoon battle positions. He must provide sufficient space on each 
battle position to allow dispersed primary and alternate positions for 
nntiai nor weapons. Room for limited visibility, supplementary hide 
posit! ms, and locitlons for combat trains is also considered. 

(2) The t tak force commander can vary the degree of ma leuver 
of to. mis wi hin th > task force BP by allocating larger team BPs. BPs 
may al so reflect p isitions in depth. They need not be a standard 
oblon; shap ■ i hat suggests a linear defense within the BP. Large 
positions are also used to increase dispersion in a nuclear and 
eheinl il en vironme it . 
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'+-16. DEFENSE OF A STROl GPOINT 


I 


a. Tie mission to ci aate and defend a stroc gpoi it (see I’igur. 

4-17) implies retention c f terrain with the pur] ose >f stopping 01 
redirecting enemy format ons . Battalion strong; oint i can be 
established in isolation when tied to restrictive te-rain on theii 
flanks or on armor high : peed avenues of approach t i id to defensi -e 
positions of units on th< flanks of the strongpc Ints . A bypassed 
strongpoint exposes the enemy's flanks to ittac> s fr >tn friendly £ irce;. 
i.n and outside the stron, point. 



Figure 4-17. Battalion strongpoiit. 

b. The task force pays a high cost ii manpower, equipment, 
mat' rial, and time for t he construction of a strongpoint. It tak is 
several days of dedicat* d work to construit one. Si rongpoints a I »o 
sac iflce the inherent nobility advantage of heavy forces. 
Strongpoints may be on the FEBA, or in de >th in the brigade MBA. 

c. When a strongpo i.nt cannot be easiLy bypassed, repeated 
dismounted assaults must be expected and repelled. The strongpoint 
will receive intensive irtillery attacks ind must bo prepared wii h 
uv irhead cover. Defense in depth is achi ived through multiple 
positions within the strongpoint. The strongpoint defense is no* 
no rmally conducted by a tank-heavy task f >rce because of the 
linitations placed on a unit's ability to maneuver. Combat velii le.s 
committed t> the strongpoint defense use multiple firing positiuis, 
whiLe dismo inted infantry uses positions tied togetiier with trenches. 


I 
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d. A cask force assigned a strongpoinc mission will be required 

to — 

( 1 ) Plan movement to alternate positions within the 
strongpoint . 

(2) C< ordinate wil n forces outside the strongpoint, including 
brigade countei attack forces. 

(3) Plan I ires in detail. 

(4) - Establish a small reserve to counter penetrations and when 
appropriate, ai tack outside the strongpoiit. 

(5) Receive priority of fire support and plan fires in detail. 

e. All positions within a strongpoim are autually supporting (see 
••'igure 4-18). Positioning must allovr the massing of the fire of two or 
more units against an assault and prtvent the enemy from isolating 
positions and defeating them in detail. Sectors of fire are designated 

o coordinate fires between positions. Avenues of approach into and 
iround the strongpoint, which cannot be coverec by forces in primary 
positions, mus be kept under surveil lane and covered by supplemental 
positions that are prepared in as much de ail is time permits and 
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f. In the task force strongpoint defense, s-curity force; operate 
forward initially or perf >rm economy of force mi ;sion. )n re :urn to 
the strongpoint, scouts in ly screen to the rear. In Figure 4-19 the 
commander has separated dismounted and dFV alemeits, pLa ing lismounti d 
infantry in restrictive tirraln while BFVs occupy positions ii depth. 
Antiarmor occupies in-depth positions to cover s ictocs of fir; and to 
gain standoff range. On- )rde : alternate and sup ilementary battle 
positions are planned throughout the strongpoint . Mortars operate in 
split section masked by high ground or built-up ireas in the :entor o 
the strongpoint. Combat trails, with emergency esupply of Class III 
and V, are in defii ode positions or buildings within the strongpoint. 
Supplies are pre-po iitioned near primary, alteri ite, and suppleme utar 
positions. The brigade is required to provide i »its to keep the lain 
supply route to the field trains open. 



Figure 4- 9. 1 isk force strongpo nt formed 

around a town md tied in with task fo xes on Hank.:. 


g. In a task force defend in sector mission, the defensi can he 
planned in depth around a strongpoint. The tas ; force commander 
establishes a stroigpoiit formed around a small village, wooded urea, 
or ot ler obstacle In hi: sector using dismounts l infantry and one 

company for a coun erat< ack force. Remaining f irees defend from HPs ti 
the mar and flank; of he strongpoint and tie Into tile defenses of 
battalions on the flank . Enemy forces moving town the avenue of 
approach are met with combined arms fires ins tile the strongpoint and 
long-range weapons to its flanks. Enemy forces are canalized into toe 
engagement urea focmed iround the strongpoint. 
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Section V. RESERVE OPERATIONS 


When designated as a reserve for a higher headquarters the task 
force may be assigned one or more of the following missions: 

o Counterattack. 

o Spoiling attack. 

o Block, fix, or contain enemy forces, 
o Reinforce, 
o Rear operations. 

Given more than < ne mission, the cask force commander develops, 
plans, coordinates, and prepares for execution of his contingencies 
baS' “d on the priority established by the hig ler commander. 

4-1/. COUNTERATTACK 

a. Counteracted planning and execution is assigned by brigade to 
com.iitted and reserv* task forces. Normally, more than one 

cou iterattack option is planned for and rehearsed. Counterattacks may 
be :onducted to blocl an impending penetration of the FEBA, to stop a 
force that has penetiated, to attack through forward defenses to seize 
terrain, or to attac! enemy forces from the flank and rear . 

b. Counterattack s may be conducted by lire only or by maneuver. 

c. Combat power is increased by the ust of surprise, flanking 
attacks speed, and iolent execution. 

d. The counters tack must begin movement early and launch before 
the enei y has time t consolidate local gains. The commander must give 
on-ordei missions to his units so that they are prepared to quickly 
counter, ttack should the opportunity arise. Task forces other than the 
reserve may also be .asked to carry out local counterattacks. The 
oflense fundamentals and techniques of the attack apply to all 
counter 1 1 tacks . 

e. Regardless of the type of counterattack being conducted, the 
following basic considerations apply: 

(1) Attack nne objective at a time, and weight it with all 
availab e fire suppo t. Once committed, th i counterattack becomes the 
mai a ef ort . 

(2) Pla i the battle. Determine movement times and probable 
LD/LCs before co omitting the force to the c iunterattack . 

(3) Defiat ;he attacker before bei lg attacked by subsequent 
echelons . 


> 
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(4) Attack the enemy's Clanks and rear. 


I 


(5) Attack from an inexpected direct on hi an i nexpecte.l tine 
taking advantage of protection offered by terrain nd 1 mlted 
visibility. 

f. The brigade commandt r may designate on-ordi r BP: from which i he 

reserve task force can conduct counterattacks by fire. The reserve 
task force commander conducts a reconnaissance of i hose BPs and as si; ns 
his companies battle positions from which the/ can fire into enjagemt nt 
areas to step enemy forces. Since those on-order Ps a e close to 
forward dep’oyed battalion IPs, or In their sjetor , close coon Inat on 
will be required for-- 

o houtus from the i eserve assembly area t> the company BPs. 
o "Ire coordlnatiot measures, 
o "Ie-in of fires v Ith forward units, 
o Supplementary pof itions for flank inlts 

o Completion of th< counterattack by mane iver If necoscary. 
o Continuation of • ttacks beyond the FEBA 
o Coordination of imit of advance. 

g. If 3n enemy force penetrates forward lefenses, counterattack) 
by maneuver may be required to stop the enemy's attack. This type <.f 
counterattack may be conduc ed as a movement to contact and meet lng 
•ngagement. Based on available information, the t isk force moves ft >m 
its assembly area using an ixis to the enemy' * fla ik. Speed Is 
essential. Movement Is by traveling or traveling iverwatcb with 
companies la column until the enemy Is located. S outs move forward to 
make Initial visual contact with the enemy. Once ontact l 4 gained, it 
us maintained until the counterattack begins. Sco its nay t den he 
-epos it ioned to protect the flanks of the task for e. 

h. A task force counterattack to destroy enemy foi ces forward • f 
the FF.BA begins with the movement of company teams fron the reserve 
assembly area along separate routes to the attack position (see Flgi re 
>-20). At the attack position, the task force may stop long enough to 
organize into the company formations to be used for th< attack, plot up 
guides from the unit through which the counterattack force will pas; , 
and be provided updated intelligence information. The task force moves 
through the forward defensive positions, and begins It attack as ii 
:ros.- es the LD (or LD/LC) . 
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Figure 4-20. Counterattack by maneuver to destroy 
enemy forces. 

i. The task force must coordinate direct and indirect fire control 
measures to protect itself against both enemy and friendly fire. 

Brigade may establish a restrictive fire area around the battalion's 
axis of advance and its objective. Fires must be planned along the 

axis of advance, on the objective, on the enemy force, and along the 

avenues of approach that could be used by enemy second-echelon units. 
The task force must maintain security to its I lanks and rear. 
Recognition signals must be established by the brigade for close air 

support and for the task force's return to the MBA. 
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4-18. SPOILING ATTACK 


This is a preemptive, limited objective attack aim sd at prevent ing , 
disrupting, or delaying the enemy's ability to launch in attack. The 
objective of the spoiling attack is the enemy force, nit to se cure 
terrain. The reserve is often used to conduct * polling attack; so that 
forward units can concentrate on defensive preparation ; within the ilBA. 
Spoiling attacks are normally directed against an enemy force hat is 
preparing to conduct an attack, or that has temi nraril halted to 
rearm, refuel, transition from mounted to dismounted operation;. Enemy 
artillery is also a prime target. 

4-19. BLOCK, FIX, Ok CONTAIN 

The reserve may he ordered to establish a h ity BP to bloct, fix, 
or contain enemy forces within a portion of the >att le f ie Id . nils 
action may be necessary to blunt a penetration while other forces 
maneuver against Che flanks or rear of the penetrating enemy lirca. An 
enemy force may be held in one area of the battlefield while he is 
defeated in another. 

4-20. REINFORCE 

Reserve forces may be committed to reinforc : anits that huve 
sustained heavy losses or to build up stronger defenses in critical 
areas of the battlefield. Considerations must be given to how they 
will be integrated into the defensive scheme, c >mmand and control 
arrangements, and where they will be positioned. The techniques used 
to reinforce are similar to those used during a relief in plate (see 
C lapter 5) . 

4-21. REAR OPERATIONS 

Tie reserve batt ilion may operate as a division c- inbined arms 
tactical combat force and be given a rear operations mission. The task 
f >rce must not allow itself to become so dispersed th it it cannot mass 
for other reserve missions. Nevertheless, the task f >rce normally use;; 
dispersed company positions, which both reduces the task force 
signature on the battlefield and helps spread its companies fur the 
accomplishment of the rear operation. The task torce completes 
intelligence preparation of the rear area for probabl * enemy venues of 
approach and for likely landing zones and drop zones. It positions 
farces at the Locations to int ;rdict the rear area th*eat. Bused on 
tie IPB, location of CS and CS > elements within the brigade ruar area, 
as we LI as their own dispositi ms , the task force assigns areas of 
responsibility to its companie ; or teams. Task forces are responsible 
f or their own ;ecurity within issigned are is . The task force il.so 
coordinates wi .h CS md CSS ba ;e clusters for their defense, lo 
include-- 

a . Critical CS and CSS assets to be | rotec etl . 

h. IPB, t ) include local enemy approaches tnd possible L4s/b£s. 

I 
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c. I evinw of base and base cluster defensive preparations to 
inc ude ! erimeter defensive sketches, OPs , patrols, obstacles, AD 
wen ions Ites, and reaction forces. 

d. Coordination of fire support. 

e. coordination for aviation operations Including reconnaissance, 
fir- support, and transport. 

f. Coordination with military police and other combat-capable 
uni s anl base cluster reaction forces. 

g. '.vents or contingencies that will trigger commitment of the 
tas . for e to destroy a rear area threat. 
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Seer Ion VI. OTHER DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS AN) TE IHNIQ'IKS 


This section describes eounterreconnaissanco op stat ions common to 
all types of defense It also describes several decens ve techniques 
that are METT-T specific. 

4-22. COUNTERRECONNAISSANCE OPERATIONS 

a. Enemy reconnaissance operations will begin veil ahead of any 
planned tactical operation. The task force must prevent the enemy fr >m 
seeing Its preparations. Enemy reconnaissance elei ants will conduct 
mounted and dismounted patrols to define positions. Identify units, and 
detect friendly activities. Hts patrols will be small, move with 
stealth, and use concealment to observe friendly f rces. These 
elements mutt be detected and denied information, r destroyed be fort 
they can report their observations. The task force's counter- 
surveillance operations are integrated into the brigade plan to counter 
the enemy reconnaiss ince and surveillance efforts. In addition to 
patrols, this plan includes aerial surveillance, GSR, signals 
collection, indirect fires, and if necessary direci fires. 

b. Counterreconnaissance needs to be planned o as to use all 
assets available to detect the enemy reconnaissance elements early. 

The following tasks have to be performed to ensure thai this gets doi e: 

(1) Specify the security force mission. cre^n, in addition 
to preventing direct observation by the enemy, imp ies long-range 
observation of enemy avenues of approach to provid • eai ly warning and 
detection, nnd neutralization or destruction of en my reconnaissance 
elements. The method and means to accomplish this should be specified. 

(2) Provide sufficient assets. At least i screen in; force s 
needed to detect the enemy's approach and defeat l te enemy's 

recon lalssauce efforts. \ forward security force an he est ibllshed to 
provide greater resistance and deception, if the terrain all iws. 

(3) Establish security early and veil forward. In 
coordination with covering force operations, the task force -security 
element should he in place before the company tea ns move int > their 
battle positions and before work on obstai les begins. The s ‘Curity 
force must be far enough forwar 1 to prevent enemy observatloi of 
defensive preparations. 

(4) Put security in the right pl;ce; ensure complete coverage. 
Rased on terrain and threat analysis, the 12 terai lates likely enemy 
reconnaissance objective) and routes and recommei ds the gum cal 
location of the sec irity force to the S3; the commander approves the 
plan. The security force commander adjusts the i lan to the ground 

ituation and specifies exact locations for each OP. This ensures 
ong- range observation aed complete, overlapping coverage o . the task 
orco sector; adjustments are reported to the TOC. During j ood 
'lsihlllty, OPs are normally established along high ground v ith 
patrolling, as necessary, between OPs. During limited visil illty, 
nositions can he adjusted to ensure covering the areas between 
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positions. More- OI's placed closer together with almost continuous 
patrolling between them are required. Day positions are reoccupied 
before BMNT. It is i nportant to tie in with the security forces of 
adjacent task forces . The battalion should coordinate contact points 
with leaders meeting on the ground. 

c. The S2 supervises the planning and establishes reporting 
procedures. As reconnaissance elements are detected, their activity 
and equipment must be reported. The S2 will use the information in 
developing hts picture of the enemy. 

d. The counterii g of enemy ground reconnaissance activities is a 
crucial task in the < efense and is accomplished primarily through 
active measures. Considerations for integrating counterreconnaissance 
assets into the task force plan are as follows: 

(1) Scouts. The primary counterreconnaisa ice asset of the 
task force. Most often used to provide a framework for the integration 
of other assets. 

(2) GSR. Usually limited to open terrain and best used to 
cover open, high-speed avenues of approach where early detection is 
critical. GSR can also he used to monitor defiles, detect enemy 
reconnaissance elements, vector patrols, and assist in withdrawals. 

The e fectlveness of GSR is improved by using overlapping sectors, the 
"flicker" on-off technique to avoid detection, and a well-enforced 
sleep plan to ensure GSR operators are alert. GSR positions should be 
r ‘connoltered during daylight and occupied just before dark. Targets 
cm be generally identified at 10 kilometers or less, movement can be 
detected at much greater ranges. Therefore, GSR can also be used in 
geod visibility to support the long-range visual effort of the scouts. 
Because of their long, range, GSRs can o^ten support the security 
mission without being placed on the screen line. GSR NCOs are 
technical experts on the capabilities of their systems and should be 
included in the planning process. 

(1) TOW/ITV. These elements can be used to occupy OPs and 
destroy enemy reconn ilssance vehicles. TOW/ITV squads should be used 
to cover open terrai i to take advantage of their long-range capability. 
However, the thermal sights of the ITV cannot be used continuously 
because of battery aid nitrogen bottle limitations. The crew is also 
smaller and less familiar with security operations than a scout squad. 
The use of TOW/ITV squads detracts from their ability to prepare for 
the defense. 

(4) Maneuver units (tanks and infantry). Manning OPs and 
patrolling are normal Infantry missions. Consideration for using 
Infantry squads must be tempered by the MBA preparation time these 
squads need. Each tank crew can man only one OP, and the OP should bo 
used to cover a relatively open, high-speed avenue of approach. Tanks 
and rifle squads used in the security force will n<>t be immediately 
available in the MBA. TP directed emplacement and monitoring of 
platoon early warning systems can supplement REMS, OPs, and patrols. 
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(5) Provide adequate conmand and uontr )1 for security forces. 
All elements of the security for:e must be under one loader. Normally 
this is the scout platoon loader. If exteasive reinforcement Is 
needed, or If g 'eater degree of resistance Is required, the mission can 
he given to a maneuver company commander. 

(6) Plan to recover forward security elements. Too often 
units underestimate the speed of an enemy attack and begin their 
withdrawal too late. Sped 'ic guidance on both engaging the enemy and 
moving is required for the security force commandei . Units receiving, 
effective enemy fires canno retsonably be expecte< to move unless 
those fires are suppressed or ot scured . Issue precise instructions 
that will preclude decisive engrgement and plan to pro/ide 
illumination, suppression, ind/c r obscuration. Movements should be 
made over previously recounoitet ed routes, when supporting fires are 
required. For withdrawal t> tht MBA, routes should go around friendly 
units if posstbLe, rather than through them to avo : d masking friendly 
ov -rwatchlng fires. Routes, passage points, recognition signals, and 
timing must be coordinated between forward security elements and 
company teams in the MBA. Withdrawal must he planned for both day and 
night. If practical, full-scale rehearasals should be conducted to 
ensure timing and coordination nre sufficient. This is particularly 
important in withdrawing a sizeable security force or withdrawal over 
significant obstacles. 

(7) Plan for subsequent reconnaissance operations. Company 
teams often become so involved n fighting that they do not report the 
information needed lor the task force commander to "see the 
battlefield." It iv often useful to have security forces remain 
forward and continuf to observe and direct fires against enemy 
maneuver, overwatch, and second echelon elements. This can sometimes 
be accomplished by displacing e ements of the security force laterally 
rather than pulling them back t< » the MBA. Another subsequent mission 
is to screen a vacated sector when a company team Is repositioned. 

GSRs can be used to determine accurate ranges for indirect fires and to 
monitor enemy smoke to see if i actually masks vehicles or is a 
deception. A common secondary mission for securit/ forces is a Flank 
screen. In determining which f ank should be sere uied , the | rlmary 
consideration must he that flan, which has the most dangerous enemy 
avenues of approach. If neithe - flank presents a -special danger, the 
flank boundary of an allied uni; or a higher level OS unit should be 
cons Ldered . 

(8) Kstablish local security. Enemy reconnaissance elements 
and patrols will attempt to sli > past forward security forces. 

Therefore, maneuver elements, C ’s , and CS and GSS positions must 
establish their own local security. OPs and ambush patrols should 
cover obtacles, gaps between ba de positions, and avenues of approach.. 
Supporting fires should be plan led around and between battle positions 
and on obstacles. Available night vision devices should he positioned 
to ensure all-round visibility. Dead space must be covered. These 
efforts should be coordinated through the S2 to ensure full coverage 
and avoid friendly force engagements. Subordinate maneuver elements 
should he specifically tasl ed to cover the areas between battle | 
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position: and lo provide reaction forces as required. The S2 
consolulites the reconnaissance and surveillance plan with brigade. 

4-23. SrAY-BEHIND/HIDE FORCES 

a. t'ho purpose of a stay-behind force l- to surprise, 

counters tack , defeat, and confuse the enemy. The stay-behind or hide 
force c< inters tacks enemy combat forces from the rear, or attacks 
and/or a nbushe his c jminand and control, combat support, and combat 
service tuppor elements (see Figure 4-21). This mission Is a high 
risk operation and should not be considered lightly. 

b. ''he co imander may accept risk to tak> advantage of terrain to 
hide a I irce Li a perimeter defense until fot ward enemy elements have 
passed I le uni . Similarly, units inadvertently bypassed by the enemy 
may capitalize on the position to use it as tool for offensive action 
i n the « nemy r mr . 



Figuri 4-21. itay-behind force attaching second-echelon battalion. 
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c. Success of the stay-behind force is based on— 

(1) The enemy's desire to achieve rapid rates of advance with 
his first echelon. 


(2) The brigade or division's ability to create a break 
betwei n the attacking echelons. 

(3) Maintaining the integrity of the force and gaining 
surprise by remaining undetected. 


d. The stay-behind for< e operation is a four-phase operation: 

o Initial defense ns part of MBA battle. 

o Perimeter defense and avoiding detection. 

o Breakout and attack. 

o Linkup with parent unit. 

e. Planning considerations for a stay-behind force include — 

(1) A stay-behind force positioned in the MBA may participate 
in some fighting. 

(2) A stay-behind force positioned forward of the MBA avoid* 
detection and does not participate in the initial fight. 

(3) FA should be positioned to fire in support of the force 
and restrictive fire control measures planned. 

(4) CS and 1SS assets accompanying a Jtay-behind forcu are 
normally only the task force mortars, combat trains, and company and/or 
combat trains. Use of wheeled vehicles should be limited In a 
stay-behind force. 

(5) The return routes for the stay-behind force must be the 
best covered and concealed routes available. Obstacles along those 
routes should have guarded lanes or gaps or be scheduled for 
self-destruction before the stay-behind force must cross them. 


( 6 ) 

(7) 

I inkup with 


Rally points should he designated. 

The stry-behind force should plan for a breakout and 
its parr nt unit following accomplishment of its mission. 


(8) Camouflage, cover, concealment, and SIGSF.C must be planned 
in detail. 


I 
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EXAMPLE 

In the example shown in Figure 4 22, a mechanized- 
infantry-heavy battalion task force hide i in a covered and 
concealed position forward of the FE6A. This task force is in 
position to outflank an enemy avenue of approach or attack a 
likely location for enemy command and control, air defense, or 
trains elements and can defend BP 8. In the brigade plan, 
after passage of the covering force, the stay-behind/hide 
force is to counterattack to Objective R !D. The commander's 
intent is to destroy enemy command and control, air defense, 
and supply vehicles. Upon completion of the counterattack or 
on order, the task force delays to Route BILL, returns through 
passage point 1 and occupies assembly ar a JIM to 
reconstitute, refit, rearm, refuel, and rest. The task force 
maintains radio- listening silence as it crosses the FEBA. It 
must be in position before battle handover at PL HARRY and 
should not begin the attack until the covering force has 
passed and the onemv can be surprised. \ premature attack 
would result in the destruction of the f irce. The cask force 
commander conducts in estimate of Che situation and develops 
the following plan: 

Each team i litially occupies cam mflag 'd defensive 
positions. Company teams run wire into he battalion task 
force YOC to maintain radio-listening silence. Scouts screen 
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i he flantt of the task £ irce BP, repi rt covering, force p issa >e 
rui enemy approach. Th • cov ering force performs its di fent a 
or delay mission, passe; lines, withdraws, and hands over i iu 
battle at PL HARRY. Ta ;k force scoots maintain the scieen. 

The scouts report locations, types, and quantities of i neray 
command and control ele aent: , ADA, md engineer vehicles. 

On order, team; coni uct a movement to contact, 
bypassing friendly obst icles if possible, and occupy Bl'5, B'6, 
and BP7 (Figure 4-23). Upon occupation, teams engage enemy 
forces in their respect tve engagement areas (GFEEN, WHJTE, md 
BLUE) . Mortars and art -llery fire into the engagement areas 
and also fire screening smoke to confuse follow-on echi Ions. 

The task force :ommander maintains these positions as 
long as possible. On o -der , the teams disengage and, if 
pursued, delay to the a irch start point using battle positions 
17, 16, ant 15. 



Figure 4-21. Stay- >ehind force company objectives 
and lelay positions. 
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PERIMETER DEFENSE 


> 


4-2' . 

;i . \ perimeter defense is oriented in all directions (see Figure 
4-24). \ task force organizes a perimeter defense co provide 

self-protection. \ perimeter is established when the task force mast 
hold critical terr tin in areas where the defense is not tied in with 
adjacent units. The task force may also form a perimeter when it las 
been bypassed and isolated by the enemy and must defend in place. The 
general form of a perimeter is also used when the task force must 
prepare and defend from a strongpoint. 


b. Any requirement to hold or protect fiatures, such as bridges, 
airfields, or landing zones, frcm enemy observation and fire restricts 
the flexibility of units while in a perimeter. These restrictions and 
the inability to achieve depth oiake a perimeter defense particularly 
vulnerable to arnor. The commander minimizes these vulnerabilities 
by- - 


(1) Placing security at far out as possible. 



‘igure 4-24. Perimeter defense. 
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(2) Positioning ant Larmor weapons systems on ai mor- 
restr Lctivo terrain, concentrating their fires on armor approa<iies. 

(3) Constituting a irmoi -heavy eserve . 

c. Although time for pi inning varies, the sequence of estnh LishL ig 
a perimeter is generally the same as for other defenses A tentative 
per .meter line should be selected to take advantage of efensiile 
terrain. An effort should b; made to retain terrain th. t Is k< y to 

fut ire Linkup, extraction, or breakout. 

d. The perimeter Line Likes advantage of terrain and obstacles 
whiLe ensuring that the defense will not be too thin or the pe> Lrneter 
too small. A battalion task force normally establishes a perimeter 7 
to \ kiLometers in diameter. 


e. The perimeter is di\ ided into company sectors w th boui lurle; 
and coordinating points . 


f . The task force comm, nder normally employs the s scurity ;lemei ts 
outside the perimeter for early warning. He may augme it seem tty with 
mounted or dismounted patrols an i OPs provided and controlled by unii s 
on che perimeter. The security elements are positioned to obs rve 
avenues of approach. Areas that cannot be observed by stationery 
elements are covered by patrols ind early warning devicos. if the 
security element remains un lex t ie control of the task force c uom.indi r, 
it must coordinate with units on the perimeter before p issage into tl e 
perimeter . 

g. The reserve defends a portion of the second Lite of defense 
behind the perimeter elements. The reserve must have the mobility 
necessary to react to enemy action in any portion of the periin ‘ter . Lt 
is positioned to block the lost dangerous avenue of approach and is 
assigned on-order positions on other avenues that may 1 e critical . 

h. If the perimeter is penetrated, the reserve bl< cks the 
penetration or counterattacks tc restore the perimeter. After 
committing the reserve, che cornu ander must reconstitute a reserve to 
meet other threats. This f irce normally comes from an unengaged uni. 

In another portion of the perinuter. If an unengaged l.orce is used ;o 
constitute a new reserve, sufficient forces must be rei allied in the 
vacated sector to defend that portion of the perimeter The abtLLty to 
separate UFV and dismounted element allows the commander to designate a 
mobile reserve In each company sector. 


i. The employment of organic and attached weapons in a perimeter 
defense is the same as for other defense operations. Indirect fire 
weapons engage the enemy at far forward of the perimeter as possibLe. 
Field artillery may support the task force from within the perimetet or 
from another location. If within the perimeter, plans should include 
the use of artillery in both a direct and an indirect fire role. 

j. If the task force : or ms the perimeter because >f isolation, 

( 
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combat, i oinbfli suppor , and combat service support elements from other 
units cone under the netlcal command of the senior commander in the 
perimeter . They are ;iven missions based on their support 
■apabl H l ios . All service support assets wi :hin the perimeter should 
be In a protected location from which they cm provide continuous 
support . Tin* i r location and operation shoul 1 not restrict or be 
restricted by the fires or movement of perlm ;ter fire support and 
reserve units. 

k. Resupply may have to be hy air. The availability of landing 
and drop zones is an important consideration in selecting and 
organizing the position. 

4-2 5. RKVERSK SLOPE 1F.FENSF. 

a. "'he reverse slope defense uses the topographical crest to mask 
the defender r rom the supporting direct fire and observation of the 
attacker 


b. \ ta.se force rarely conducts a reverse slope defense along Its 
entire f -ont ; howeves , there may be slteatlois when- subordinate units 
ansi weap >ns s /stems may be employed on the reverse slope. The task 
force comnand-r may adopt a reverse slope position for elements of the 
ball al Loo : 


o Wh mi the forward slope is made untenable by enemy fire. 

> Wlvn the forward slope has been lost or not yet gained. 

o When the i errain on the reverse /lope affords better or 
equal fields of fire than on the forward sltpe. 

n When the | issesston of the forwai d slope is not essential 
for ohs< rvat 1 on . 

o To avoid • reatlng a dangerous sa lent in friendly lines. 


o T< surpri' e the enemy and to deceive him as to the location 
of Che ! attal Lon mai' defensive positions. 

o Wl en .seek ng to gain protection 'rom the effects of nuclear 
or chemical I ires th t are anticipated forward of the friendly 
pos Ltioi . 


o To deny t e 
defensive position a d 


enemy direct observation 
facilitate resupply. 


and 


fires onto the 


o When time to prepare positions it limited. 


c. A reverse si pe position is particularly effective when 
Clankiiv, fires from nits on adjacent terrain features can be placed on 
the forward slope. iowever, the key to the reverse slope defense is 
control of the crest by fire and the proper use of obstacles as In 
FLgure -25. The re ult is sur>rise, isolatibn, and defeat of a 
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manageable portion of the attacker's force. 

d. The reverse sic pe defense can be especially effective against 
fast-moving mechanized forces. It establishes an engagement area for 
the concentration of heavy firepower int > which th< enemy moves 
directly after reaching the :rest of a hill or ridge line. The resul 
is a surprised enemy who is engaged by w japons thai arc in defilade l > 
all but his forward element, which is un ler heavy lire. 



figure 4-25. Creating local superiority through surprise from rever e 

slope positions. 

e. The defender uses a reverse slope to isolate the lead echelo i 
from follow-on forces. This eliminates the direct fira from weapons in 
the follow-on echelon. The attacker's effective me of combin'd ano-s 
Is disrupted, and his tanks may be unable to depress their gun tubes 
far enough to provide effective fires. This gives the defendi 
>pportuniti es for "belly shots" at enemy armor. 

f. The reverse slope defense is organized according to th 
fundamentals that apply to all defensive positions. A reverse slope 
>os it Lein requires good fields of fire to the crest of the hill and, if 
>ossible, to the forward slope of adjacent reverse s lo pe pos it i ons , 
’ires should be placed on the crest and the reverse slope. Another 
factor effecting the organization of the reverse slope position is 
idjacent reverse slope defensive positions. 

g. Tf the situation permits, a security element should be 
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established on the forward slope to stop or delay the enemy, 
disorganize his attar and deceive him as to the location of the 
defensive position. Che security element should be strong enough to 
strip away enemy rec< maissance, begin long- ange engagements, and 
force the enemy to dr >loy and assault the forward slope. 

It. Observation | jsts must be established just Eorward of the 
topographical crest lo give long-range observation over the entire 
front. The OPs shou d include forward ubser/ers frara the FIST. The 
number and corapositii n of the OPs should be itrengtnened at night. 

i. Reserve or overwatching elements may be on the military crest 
of the next high gro> nd to the rear if i.t is within supporting range. 

j. Observation . nd fires are maintained over the forward siope as 
Long us possible to disrupt the enemy and prevent him from massing for 
the assault. Disengagement time is determined by the distance the 
security force elements must travel to (heir subsequent positions. 

k. DLreci fire weapons on the reverse sLope and next high ground 
to ( he rear withhold their fires until suitable targets appear. As the 
enemy crosses the crest, priority targets ara initiated. Artillery and 
mortar fires and smo ,e against the topographical crest assist in the 
isolation of the atticker. 

l. If the enemy is successful in seizing the crest, or if he makes 
a penetration, a cou iterattack may be launched to destroy him and to 

restore the crest. 

>n. Finally, the commander';: estimace may lead him to organize 
revjrse slope positi ming only for selected weapons. (Figures 4-26 and 
4-2/ illustrate reve se slope positlonL lg.) 


COfcNW OP 
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Figure 4-26. Reverse slope weapons' positions. 
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Figure 4-27. Detailed comb .ned arms i itegratlon 
of reverse s lope/ fo 'ward slope 

4-26. URBAN AREA OPERATIONS 

a. On the battlefield, the defender uses the idvantage of both 
natural and man-mnde features. Urban s orawl adds strength to the 
defense by providing covered and concealed positir is and by restrict i ng 
the attacker's mobility and observation. A task l iree normally defends 
4 to 12 city blocks, depending on the type of urbu i area. 

b. Dismounted infantry occupies battle positions or strongpolnl s 
around which the mobile battle is fought. In restrictive urban 
terrain, dismounted forces may be required to find the enemy, deny him 
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tin* ability to attack without being detected, and then fight the 
close-in battle. If a built-up area must be retained, a position 
defense is organized i.n depth and supported by strong mobile forces. 

c. The urban area defense begins with mobile, combined arms forces 
deployed well forward of the urban area. Company teams in RPs or 
sectors am organized in-depth to control approaches to the urban area. 
Small villages and strip areas are incorporated into the defensive 
scheme In the sane manner as other terrain features. Tanks and BFVs 
can operat in and around these built-up areas, concentrating their 
fires into engagement areas between the villages. Tanks and BFVs 
maneuver o< tside and between these areas to contribute their fires from 
different directions and cause the enemy to fight a nonlinear battle. 
The defense is anchored with disnounted infantry in BPs and 
strongpoi.nl n in the villages. (:'.ee Figure 4-28.) 
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d. The handover of the >att Le by the forward force must not all<w 
the enemy to gain momentum. The restrictive nat< re of '.he u ban 
terrain complex, obstacles, and -eadily available defensive ►osii.ion; 
may facilitate the handover if p 'operly coordinated. 

e. Restrictive or compa rtme ited areas within urban terr tin may 
provide the enemy with covered o ' concealed infiltration rou :es into 
the defensive position. Responsibility for all blocks, roof ops, an<l 
underground rail and sewer systems must be clearly defined. 

f. Urban areas usually sit astride or dominate high-sp ted avenues 
of approach through or around thp urban area. If urban area; cannot be 
bypassed easily, they may reduce the momentum of the enemy's attack. 
(For n detailed discussion cn defensive operations in u -bani '.ed 
terrain, see FM 90-10). 
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CHAPTER 3 

OTHER TACTICAL OPERATIONS 


FM '1-2 


This chapter discusses operations requiring special considerations. 
The fluid and rapidly changing environment of the AirLand battlefield 
will require units to conduct these operations more frequently and 
rapidly than in the past. 
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Section t. RETROGRADE OPERATIONS 


Re.trograde operations ore organized movements away mm I lie enemy 
v retrograde may he forced by enemy action <>r executed oluntnrily. 

"he underlying reason for conducting a retrograde opera Ion is to 
improve 1 tactical situation or prevent a worse one Pro. occurring. A 
etrograde onerat Lon may he use< to economize forei s , m intain fr •edom 
•f maneuver, or avoid decisive lomhnt. A hattalioi fas force conduct 
t retrograde as part of a 1 irger force to — 

o Avoid combat under unfavorable condition; . 

o Gain time. 

o R. position or pr< serve forces. 

o Use a force elsevhere. 

o Harass, exhaust, resist, anti delay the e emy. 

o Draw the enemy it to an unfavorable posit in. 

0 Shorten lines of communication and ruppl . 

1 C’ear zones for riendly use of chemical or nuclear 

weapons . 

o Conform' to the movement of o' her f r i end 1 forces. 
i-1. TYPES AND ’LANNINI CONSIDERATIONS 

a. Ty pes . There ai e three types of retrograde ope atiocs--:lelay 
ylthtlraw.il, and retirement. Th *y can he characterized s follows: 



o 

Delay --Trade spa e for time 

an* 

av » LH Hi* 

l sf V<‘ 

>i1gAjv*rient 

Co 

preserve i he fore 





o 

Withdrawc 1 --Break contact. 

(Er 

ee s\ un i 1 

for new 

ni ss i *n . ) 


Retirement --Move a force not 

in 

com act 

• o tile r«* 1 1 


b. PI anning Co nsid era tions . All retrogrades -ire difficult and 
nher Titly risky. To succeed, they must he w< 11 organ I 'ed and well 
•xecuted. A retrograde operation requlres-- 

( d ) Leadership and mot 1e. Maintnoai ce o the off. isivi 

spirit is essential among subor inate leaders and i roop in i 

retrograde operation. Movement to the rear m. y he seen as a defeat or 
i throat .if isolation unless soldiers have cot Tide' ce i their leaders 
ind know i he purpose of the opo ation and the : r ro e in it. 

O’.) Reconnatssanca , surveillance, am security Timely ind 
iccurnte Intel L igence is espec i illy vital dur ng r- trog a<le operai low 
econ laissance and surveillance must locate tie en ray s> that securi t 
leme its can deny him information and counter his ffor s to pursue, 
>ut Cl ink, isolate, or bypass al or a portion of the ta k force. The . 

■ >mm; ider must constitute a sec irity force th.- t is stro ig cm ugh to — 

o Secure enemy ave ues of approach. 
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o D -celv ■ the enemy and def*at his intelligence efforts, 
o 0 erwatch retrograding ui its. 

-> I’ -livid* rear guard, flan! security, choke point 

sm art • y . 

(1) Mobility. To conduct a sue 'ess ful retrogrtde, the task 
force ; *eks to t ic reuse its mobility and significantly slow or halt the 
enemy . 


(a) The task force improves its mobility bv-- 

o Reconnoi ter ing routes and battle positions. 

o Positioning air defense aid security for es at 
critical points. 

<> Improving roads, controlling traffic flow, and restricting 
re ugee movement to routes not used by the task force. 

o Rehearsing movements. 


o Evacuating casualties, r< covet sble supples, and excess 
mater i i I before the operation. 

> P'splrclng nonessential <ombat service support activities 
early i i the ope-ati.cn. 

i ( ivering movements by fi e. 

(b) The task force degrade the nobility of the enemy by-- 

> ( ocup> ing and controll in; choke points and terrain that 
doinlnai ■ hi.jli-S] :od avenues of approach 

o I -stn ying roads, bridge ., and rafting on the avenues 
not ref Hired fot friendly forces. 


I ire . 


> Improving • tisting ohsta- les and covering them with 


i I nploj ing indirect fire and smoke t> degrade the enemy's 
vision md I > s >w his ra e of advance. To ensure continuous coverage, 
task f' rce mart- rs n« rmal y move in spl t sections. 

> « ondu< ting spoiling attm ks to keep the enemy off 

liaianci and forte his dep oyment. 

(4) Deception. "he objective if thi deception is to hide the 
fact tl it a retiograde is taking place. Thi; is essential for success. 
IVcopt i in it act ievoc by maintaining no mat patterns of activity, such 
.•is r/id i i traffii , artille y Tires, patr tilin’,, and vehicle movements. 
Addict* ual t ms ' derat tons include using dummy minefields or decoy 
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lositlons, and conducting feints and de ionst rations untier I i ntt<n 
visibility conditions. Retrograf' plan; art' never liscussi 1 on 
in set ure r ad Lo nets. 

(5) Conservation of com '.it power. The com namder si c nservc 

iLs combat power by-- 

o Covertly disengaging and withdrawing less rni hile i nits 
and nonessential elements before withdrawing the ma n body 

o Using mobile fore -s to cover the wit idrnwal f le; s 
nob tie forces. 

o Using minimum essential forc< s to pr ivttle si urit for 
withdrawal of the main body. 

5-2. DELAY 

A delay is an operation in w d ich a force trades space r tin e 

while avoiding decisive eng.igemc c. The delay inco *poratc ill - f the 

dynamics of defense but emphasix s preservation of he form ami 
maintenance of a mobility advant ige. The task fore > may at tack, 
lefend, or conduct othei actions (such as ambushes md raids) du tng 
Che lelay to destroy tht enemy • •* to slow his advan e. Th' 'mr f lion 
task force may be given a delay aission as part of he cove ing orce, 
as an eronom^-of- force operation to allow offensive ope rat ns ii 
another sect ir, or to control a >enetrai Lon to set ip a com Cera tack 
by anotl or Circe. 

a. Delay Ml ; sion s. 

(1) A d> lay mission may be one of two types--dela> in etor 

while avoiding d- cislve engagement, or delay forwai I of a i peci ed 

line or position for i specified time. Examples ol delay nissi s art*: 

TF -92 DELAYS IN SECTOR 1 5 800B SEP FROM '1A TO R 

0 MA T ) MB TO DE AY THE ENEMA AS EONO AS I SSfBI.E 

WHITE A 'OtniNG'MJTSI /K EN ARTEMI NT. 


OK 

TF -10 DELAYS IN SECTOR 03L OOA A IG FROM NB TO IB 

TO NB T ) NC TO PR iVENT THE KNI MY FROM :R0SS DC |*|. 

TTCFR 'PI 10R TO ‘01050 f \ A A i G~~_ . 

(2) Normally, a battal tn task force delay; In sec or aid 
companies ard pi itoons are assi; led specif ic BPs tt enh met comm mil , 
control ant coo ‘dination acrosr a wide ana. Tn i del ly, i 
del • mi iiia t ten mint be made as tt whether the preset vati 'n o' the force 
or time is it ore important. Thi; must he stated in the omm.mdcr s 
intent . 

b. Deln y Fundament als . The basic concept for de 1 a » Is Co r Lain 
Crt. dom to naneuver while forcing the enemy to dep oy r pealed!' 
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f against successive battle positions. As the enemy uses artillery, 
deploys ground units, and begins maneuver, the delay force moves to 
subsequent battle positions to make the enemy initiate the same 
time-consuming process again. In doing this, the task force trades 
space for time. The delay is more difficult to execute if the 
initiatlve is left entirely to the enemy. Therefore, the task force 
commander must seize the initiative whenever possible. The following 
considerations are applied when planning and executing a delay: 

(1) Centralize control and decentralize execution. A delay is 
normally conducted on a wide front with maximum forces in contact and 
minimum forces in reserve. This results in a serins of independent 
actions and more cons ideri t ion is given to attaching CS to companies. 

(2) Maximize use of terrain. Delay positions should be on 
terrain features that coni rol the likely enemy avenues of approach. 

They should block the eneny where his movement is most canalized and 
facilitate maximum delay with minimum forces. 

(3) Force the enemy to repeatedly deploy. If possible, enemy 
reconnaissance elements will be ambushed. The enemy main body will 
normally be engaged at raa> imum range of all weapon: to cause the enemy 
to depl >y ami maneuver. repeated use of this technique slows the enemy 
and all>ws the commander lo exchange space for time. 

(4) Maximize use of obstacles. Reinforcing and existing 

| obstacles are used on high-speed routes to slow the enemy's progress 
" and to gain time for disengagement. To be effective, obstacles 
(including FASCAM) must be covered by fire. 

(5) Maintain coni act with the enemy. Continuous 

reromifl issance must be conducted to maintain contact with the enemy. 
F.nemy forces will attempt to bypass, to envelop the flanks, or to 
penetrate between units conducting the delay. To prevent penetration 
or envelopment, contact must be maintained with all enemy forces 
encountered . 

(6) Avoid decisive engagement. In a delay action, positions 
mu.it be occupied long enough to force the enemy to deploy and maneuver. 
Disengagement criteria must be specified. The delay force moves from 
one delay position to another .without becoming decisively engaged with 
the enemy unless required. 

c. Delay Plan n ing . The following are planning considerations for 
development of courses of action to accomplish the delay mission: 

(l) Delaying forces must maintain a mobility advantage over 
the attacker. Enemy closure rates for the terrain should he calculated 
during wargaming and compired to friend 1 y displacement rates between 
positions. Time-distance factors dictate the amount of time he has to 
engage the enemy and move his unit befo e becoming decisively engaged 
tuid should be calculated for each avenue of approach. Situational 
templates must tell the c immander where the enemy will be at certain 
| times and help him decide where to emplace obstacles, and if or where 
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decisive engagement is likely. The commander must use clearly defined 
decision or trigger points for displacing. This includes trigger 
points for employment of indirect fires and mort ir displacement:. 

(2) Obstacles must slow the enemy long enough for the task 
force to engage and displace. 

(3) Sectors of responsibility or battl> positions are assigned 
to each committed company. 

(a) When using sectors, the task t tree commander assigns 
each likely enemy battalion avenue of .approach in its entirety to one 
company. Boundaries are assigned so that terrain features that control 
fire and observation into a sector belong to the unit having 
responsibility for the sector. Contact and coordinating point;, are 
designated . 


(b) If the terrain is suitable, battle positions are 
preferred in the delay. 

(4) The graphic control measures a commander chooses are key 
portrayals of his intent. Control measures used Ln the delay usually 
include- - 

o Phase Lines of all higher commands, 
o Supplemental phase lines, 
o Checkpoints. 

o Battle positions and/or sectors, 
o Engagement areas and target reference points, 
o Contact points, 
o Passage points . 

o Assembly areas, main supply routes, and logistics 
release points. 

o Coordinating points. 

o koutes and/or lanes. 

d . Delay from Successive Positions . 

(1) Delay from successive positions involves fighting rearward 
from one position to the next, holding each as long as possible or for 
a specified period. In this type of delay, all company teams are 
normally committed on each of the battalion task force delay posltiois 
or across the sector on the same phase line (see Figure 5-1). 

(2) Delay from successive positions is used when a sector is 
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so wide that available lorces cannot occupy more than a single line o: 
posit!* ns. The disadvantages of this delay are lack of depth, less 
time tc prepare subsequent positions and gaps may occur between units. 
When or lered to move, the task force disengages, moves, and occupies 
the next designated position. 

(3) When the order to delay back is received, a portion of tie 
unit concerned displaces directly to the rear and occupies the nett 
designated position. The remainder of the unit maintains contact with 
the enemy between the first position and the next delay position. As 
these elements pass through, the enemy is engaged at maximum effective 
range from the next delay position. When the battalion task force is 
no longer able to hold the position without becoming decisively 


engaged, it moves to the next success 
STEP 1 

Elements of task force disengage 
and move to rear to organize the 
next position. 



position . 

STEP 2 

Elements remaining in contact 
delay back while maintaining 
contact; rejoin and continue. 



Figure 5-1. Dei.ay from su :cessive positions. 
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e. D elay from Alte r nate P o sitions . 


(1) Delay from alternate positions may be used when a t isk 
force has a aarrow sector or has been reinforced to iliow posit ioning 
in depth. Employing this method, one or more company team; occupies 
the initial delay position and engages the enemy wh' l.e the other teams 
occupy and prepare a second delay position. These element; alternate 
movement in the delay. While one element is fighting, the other 
occupies the next position in depth and prepares to assume 
responsibility for the fight. 

(2) Units occupying the initial delay posit ion de ay b; ween 
it and the second delay position. When the delaying units arriv at 
the second delay losition, they move through or around the units that 
are occupying the second position, and occupy the third delay po.itlon. 
Responsibility for delaying the enemy is assumed by the units on the 
second delay position. The delaying procedure is then repeated. 

Moving around the unit on the next delay position is prefe -red because 
this simplifies passage of lines (see Figure 5-2) . Figure 5-3 p ovides 
a comparison of key considerations for use when determinin' the .iethod 
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METHOD OF DELAY 

USE IS FAVORED WHEN: 

ADVANTAGES 

DISADVANTAGES 

Delay from 
Successive 
Positions 

- Sector is wide. 

- Forces available do 
not allow split 
operations . 

- Increased 
ab lity to 
mass fires . 

- Limited 
depth to the 
delay 
positions . 

- Less time 
avai table to 
prepare each 
position. 

- Less 
flexible. 

Delay from 

Alternate 

Positions 

- Sector is narrow. 

- Foret's are adequat. 
for split positions. 

- Allows 
positioning 
in depth. 

- Allows more 
time for 
equipment 
and soldier 
maintenance. 

- Requires 
continuous 
coordination 

- Requires 
passages of 
lines . 


figure 5-3. Comparison of methods of delay, 
f. Delay Position Selection . 

(1) A reconnaissance of delay positions is made as early as 
possible. Likely avenues of approach are determined and plans are made 
to deny their use to the enemy. The commander selects positions that 
allow long-range fields ol fire with routes suitable for rearward and 
lateraL movement, and he establishes priorities of movement on these 
routes. Positions should incorporate as many of the following 
characteristics as possible: 

o Good observation and long-range fields of fire. 

o Covered or concealed routes of movement to the rear. 

o A road net or areas providing good cross-country traffic 

ab ility 

o Natural (or reinforcing) obstacles on the front and 

flanks . 


(2) The commande • assigns company team sectors astride 1 ikely 
enemy a/enues of approach. Where possible, a company team is assigned 
a ilP co 'erlng one major avenue of approach and the terrain domint ting 
that avenue. 

(3) The reserve is located initially in an area from which it 
can counterattack or move rapidly to reinforce. 

(4) The battalion task force main CP and combat trains are 
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well Co the rear and normally behind the next rearward pha ;e line. The 
tactLcal CP remains well forward in positions best suited o control 
the operation. 

g. Conduct of the Delay . A commonly used seque ice for the conduct 
of a delay is depicted as follows : 

(1) Initial delay positions are occupied, s rcuritv and OPs are 
established, and priority of work is determined. Cr ating the lllu: Ion 
of a determined defense increases the amount of dels' obtained. 

(2) As the enemy approaches, long-range fires are used to 
inflict casualties, to disorganize him, and to force him t> stop. f 
possible, enemy reconnaissance elements and advanced guard are 
destroyed by counterreconnaissance or ambushed. 

(3) Each position occupied by a forward uni is defended urn 11 
the enemy threatens an assault or envelopment of tha position. 

Decisive engagement is avoided. 

(4) The task force commander recommends to :he brigade 
commander the appropriate time to move from brigade- lesignated delay 
positions. He moves based on prearranged times, tri ;ger points, or 
other decision criteria, on order, ox when appropriate baited on his 
commander's intent. He coordinates movement with hi ;her and adjacent 
units. The task force moves only after considering :he following: 

(a) What is the strength, composition, ind location of the 
enemy attacking force? Are elements of the task foi ce threatened with 
decisive engagement or bypass? 

(b) What is the status of adjacent units? How does their 
status affect the task force's capability to continue to delay? 

(c) What is the condition of the delay force n terms of 
losses in men, equipment, and morale? 

(d) How strong is this particular posit Lon in relation to 
other positions that may be occupied? 

(e) Is unit survivability or time V ey t ) the mission? 

(5) When maximum delay has been achieved, movement to the next 
delay position begins. Coordination of fires and recognition signals 
between the moving element and adjacent, supporting, and overwatch 
elements is an important task. 

(6) If elements of the task force are threatened with decisive 
engagement or have become decisively engaged, tire commander may take 
several actions to facilitate their disengagement. tn order ol 
priority, he may: 

(a) Allocate priority of all Indirect supporting ires to 
the threatened unit. This is the most rapid and responsive method of 
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increasing combat power of the unit. 

(b) Direct adjacent units to engage enemy targets forwarJ 
of the threatened unit. This may require repositioning of units 
adjacent to or behind the threatened unit. 

(c) Reinforce the unit. 

(d) Conduct a counterattack to disengage. 

(7) To redesignate a reserve, the task force commander 
designates the least engaged force to perform reserve missions, 
especially when delaying on successive positions. The reserve may also 
consist of an element in depth. When assigned multiple missions, the 
reserve force must be given priority of missions for planning. Reserve 
missions are-- 

o Reinforcing, 
o Assisting in disengagement, 

o Providing overwatch, 

o Assuming another unit's mission, 
o Counterattacking, 
o Blocking. 

(8) iCach delay must end with a planned operation such as a 
def-nse, a withdrawal, or an attack. 

5-3. WITHDRAWAL 

A withdrawal is an operation in which all or part of the battalion 
frees itself for a new mission. A withdrawal is conducted to break 
contact with the enemy when the task force commander finds it necessary 
to reposition all or part of his force or when required to attain 
separation for employment of special purpose weapons. It may be 
executed at any time, during any type of operation. There are two 
types of withdrawals--wichdrawal not under enemy pressure and 
withdrawal under enemy pressure. Both types begin while the battalion 
is under the threat of enemy interference. Preferably, withdrawal is 
made while the battalion is not under heavy enemy pressure. 

Withdrawals are either assisted or unassisted. An assisted 
withdrawal uses a security force provided by the next higher 
headquarters to assist the main body in breaking contact with the enemy 
and to provide overwatching fires. In an unassisted withdrawal, the 
task force provides its own security force. 

a. P lanning Considerations . Planning considerations for the 
withdrawal are the same as For the delay. Withdrawals are accomplished 
in three overlapping phases. 

(1) Preparatory phase. Reconnaissance and quartering elements 
are dispatched, warning orders are issued, and planning is Initiated. 
Trains, main CP elements, and nonessential vehicles are relocated to 
the rear. 
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(2) Disengagement phase. Designated elements beg in their 
movement to the rear. When contact with the enemy is broken, they 
assemble and conduct a tactical movement to a designated assembly area 
or position. 

(3) Security phase. A letachment left in contact (DLIC) 
assists disengagement of other t.ements, assumes reapousib lity for tne 
battalion sector, deceives the i lemy, and protects the movement of 
disengaged eLements with maneuver and fires. This phase e ids when the 
DLIC completes its movement to the rear. 

b . Withdrawal Not Under Pro ssure . 

(1) A withdrawal not under enemy pressure depends on speed i £ 

execution and deception . 'l£ the task force is not under a tack then 

withdr twal is not under enemy pressure. Deception and ope ations 
security are essential to success. The enemy must not be iware that a 
withdr twal is taking place. 

(a) Deceptive measures used a re — 

o Simulating or continuing normal activities, with a 
DLIC that deceives the enemy into believing that defending forces are 
still ..n position. 

o Continuing communications in a normal mann jr. 

o Continuing patrolling activity. 

o Using limited visibility to cover withdraw il. 

(b) Operations security complements the decep :ion effort. 
Nothin’ is transmitted chat might compromise the intention to withdraw. 
Noise ind light discipline is maintained. Movements may bo masked by 
arcillary fire and counterreconuaissance activities are co itinued. 

(2) Before the withdrawal, a thorough recennaissa ice is 
conducted, and control measures are established to ensure control. 

Each company's key leaders need to know the plan of withdrawal in 
detail and should participate in the leader's reconnaissance. The 
leaders reconnoiter the start points, routes, release points, and 
assembly areas (see Figure 5-4) . Reconnaissance should be conducted 
during a condition of visibility that approximates the withdrawal 
conditions. 

(3) The task force commander states in the operation order-- 

o When the withdrawal will start. 

o Where the task force assembly area is (if used) and what 
each company team is to do upon arrival there. 

o The location of each company team assembly area. 
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o What routes to take from the company team assembly areas 
to the task force assembly area, or to the next position. 

o The DLIC's size, composition, mission, and commander. 

o Subsequent task force and company team missions. 

(4) In an assisted withdrawal, the brigade establishes a 
security force. Tht task force commander withdraws behind this force. 

(5) In an i lassistod withdrawal not under pressure, a DLIC is 
organized from eleme its from each company in contact with the enemy. 
Command and control >f the DLIC is exercised to closely simulate normal 
task force activities. The task force S3 is in charge of the battalion 
DLIC, with company X )s in charge of their respective DLICs . The task 
force commander may Leave a company teair intact as the DLIC. When that 
occurs , elements of the company team art repositioned to cover the 
entire task force sector. When the mair danger is on a single company 
team' 8 approach the task force commandei may leave that team in 
position and attach security elements fi om the other approaches to it. 

(6) The task force commander di termines the size and 
conposition of the Dl.IC based on METT-T. The DLIC is able to detect, 
de :eive the eiemy, aid engage him on all avenues of approach with both 
direct and in lirect I ires . 



Figure 5- V. Control measure. 1 - for withdrawal not 
under pressure. 
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(7) The main body of the Cask force is coni osed of the 
remaining maneuver, combat support, and control eleients. Its ilssion 
is to displace using stealth, move along designated routes, ass ible, 
and mo-'e to a new location in preparation for the n ;xt mission. 

(8) Reserves or units positioned in depth within the I talion 
sector may coordinate withdrawal before, during, or after the 
displacing elements of the forward companies. Gene ally, they LI 
withdr iw after these elements. This increases flex bility and -curlty 
in the event the enemy detects the withdrawal and a tacks. 

(9) The main body moves on designated rout m to the ne.< ; 
positii n according to priorities established by the task force 
comman. er Main body elements nay also be given on order missions to 
defend dela> , or counterattack during the withdrawal (see Figure 5-S) . 
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reconna ssance Is conda< ted to the rear to identify routes that offer 
the best cover and conci alment and to determine eng neer assistance 
required to overcome obstacles. The planning close!/ resembles that >f 
the delay in regard to the use of available organic and nonorganic 
assets . 


(2) The task force commander should prescribe specific contr )1 
measures (see Figure 5-<>) to maintain order during i he withdrawal under 
enemy pressure. These Measures may include-- 

> Sectors. 
o Battle positions 
o Phase lines, 
o Routes . 

o Passage anes or passage point; . 
o Contact joints . 
o Checkpoiits. 
o Battle handover Line. 

(3) Success of the withdrawal under treasure depends on 
facilitating disengagement of the main body by massing its own fires 
and ovi rwatohing fires provided by a security force. The brigade 
commanc ar may pi rce adj icent units or a reserve in overwatch or requi - e 
them t< conduct securitv operations or Limited counterattacks to 
support the withdrawing task force. 

(4) To assist withdrawing elements, the security force must >e 
strong enough to detect and engage the enemy on alt avt hues of 
approaih. The task force may form its own security force t rorn forwar I 
company team elements. Missions of the security force ire-- 

o Stop, disrupt, disorganize, or reduce tie enemy's 
capability to pursue. 

o Reduce, through smoke and suppressive fires, the enemy's 
capabitity to observe movement of the task force. 

o Rapidly concentr ite additional combat power in critical 

areas . 


(5) As the order to wii hdraw is given, the bai talion must-- 

(a) Engage the enei y with concentrated di ect and indirect 
fire to enable the withdrawing >rce to disengage, conduct a rearward 
passage through the security fo ce , assemble, and oove to their next 
position. 


(b) The security f< rce assumes the fight from the forward 
elements. This includes delaying the enemy advance while the bulk of 
the task force conducts movamen: to the rear. On order or when other 

predetermined criteria are met, Che security force disengages itself 
and moves to the rear as a rear guard. Depending on t le task force's 
next mission, the security forci may be required to maintain contact 
with the enemy throughout the oi eration. 


( 
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Figure 5-6. Control measures for wi' hdrawai under enemy presfure. 
5-4. RETIREMENT 

i. A retirement Is a retrograde operation in which a force that Is 
n ot In c ontact with the enemy moves to i he rear in an organized manner. 
A retirement Is usually made at night. If enemy contact is possible, 
on-order missions are given to the march units. 

I). A retirement may have an advers • Impact on the morale of 
friendly troops. Leadership must be positive and keep troops informed 
of the purpose of the retirement and ths future intentions of the chain 
of command. 

c. A task force conducts a retirement as part of a larger force. 
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Section II. PASSAGE OK LINES 


I 


\ passage of lines is an operation in which one unis Is pas: cl 

thr< igh the positions of another. When a unit moves toward the nomy 
thro igh a at itionary unit, it is a forward passage. Rearward p. sage i 
are movements away from the enemy through friendly unit;. The > vuring 
Eorr? withdrawing through the main battle area, or an ecploitinj fore" 
move lg through the initial attacking force are examples. 

5-5. PURPOSE 

i. A passag" of lines i.s necessary when one unit cannot hyp iss 
another. A passage of lines may be conducted to-- 

o Continue an attack or counterattack. 

o Envelop an enemy force . 

o Pursue a fleeing enemy. 

o Withdraw covering forces or main battle. 

b. The task force is vulner ible during a passage of lines. As 
units are concentrated, the Fires of the stationary unit may he naskeil 
and the task force is not dispoi d properly to react to enemy a fion. 
Detailed reconnaissance and coot I tnat ion are key to ensure a qu k and 
smooth passage. 

5-6. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

The commander of the passing, unit mikes a tentative plan fo the 
conduct o( the operat Ion as follows: 

a. Organization . Task organization is determined and effei ed 
before movement to passage. 

b. O rde r of Movement. Prescribe an order of movement based on the 
scheme oF maneuver once passage is completed, the number of passage 
points, the degree of security required, the enemy situation, and the 
terrain. A Movement order precludes confusion and congestion by 
setting priorities on unit movements . 

c . Command and C ontrol . 

(1) Multiple passage points and routes are established with 
centralized control. To ensure coordination of passage with a minimum 
of confusion and misunderstanding, the command groups of the passing 
and stationary units are collocated. In this manner, the FSOs and KACs 
of the two units ran coordinate and pass responsibility IAW commanders' 
guidance . 


I 
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(2) In a forward passage of lines, Che commander of a passing 
kinit assumes respo isibi.lLty for the zone of attack when his lead 
’elements reach the release polnt(s) of the passage lanes. In a 
rearward passage of lines, the responsibility for a sector normally 
changes when the pissing unit lead elements enter the passage lane or 
cress the battle handover line, whichever tomes flist. Responsibility 
may also be event- related based on the passage of « specific number of 
companies through :he passage points. Coordination and control of the 
task force Lhrough the passage points are facilitated if the boundaries 
of the passing uni and the stationary unit coincide. 

d. Control Measures . Within the area of passage, the same control 
measures should be used by both passing and stationary units. Control 
measures include-- 


o Assembly areas, 
o Battle handover line (BHL) 
o Attack position, 
o Passage lanes, 
o Passage point, 
o Time of passage, 
o Recognition signals, 
o Contact point. 

o Routes, including start ani release points. 

e. Fir e Suppo rt. Direct and indireci fires of the stationary unit 
are integrated into the fire support plan of the passing unit. Command 
and control may be collocated to provide . oordinated and responsive 
support. All direct and indirect fire sui port responds directly tc the 
commander responsible for the zone of action. 

f. Rec onn aissance . A thorough reconnaissance covers routes to, 
through, ancPSeyonJ the area of passage. The reconnaissance should 
note existing and proposed troop locations. A technique to ensure 
deception during a forward passage is to Limit the number and size of 
reconnaissance parties and use vehicles of the stationary unit. 

g. Co ordination . During the plannin, process, commanders and 
staffs of - (he units involved coordinate tiie foilowing-- 

o Exchange of intelligence. 

o Exchange of tactical plans. 

o Exchange of SOI Information. 
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o Arrargements for reconnaissance, 
o Secui ity measures daring Che passag . 


o Selection of areas of passage and provisions for guides. 

o Prior it lea for routes and facilities!, including 
provisions lor movement :ontrol. The passing unit has priority. 


control of 


o 

the 


Time or circumstan< es when responsibility for Che 
irea of operations Is transferred. 


I 


In 


contact . 


o 


Fire and other com! at support to be provided by the unit 


o Combat service support Co be provided by the unit In 
contact, including nedical , maintenance and recovery assistance. 


o Exchange of liaison personnel. 


o Exchange of inform.-- tion on minefiel Js/other obstacles. 


o 

CSS issets and 


Command relationsh p between the passing unit's CS and 
the unit in contac , including site locations. 


o Tactical cover and deception plans - 


5-7. REARWARD PA -SAGE 


This paragraph impleoents STAilAG 2028 (Edition 5) , paragraph 5c 


a. The commander of the stat onary unit designates the contact 
point for coordin ition and notifi s the passing unit of its location, 
if this has not been designated b- higher headquarters. The stationary 
unit eavesdrops on the forward un t's net to stay abreast of the 
tactical situatio >. 

b. The contact point is norm illy on an easily Identifiable terrain 
feature forward of the battle han lover line. At the prescril>ed time, 
liaison parties t -oio the two unit: meet and do the following: 

(1) Exchange: 


This subparagraph implements 1TANAG 2129 (Edit ion 3) 
paragraph 6c (1) 


o Latest enemy Information (size and type force, location 
and direction of movement) . 

o Recognition signal*. 
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o Signs/countersigns . 


o SOI Information. 

( 2 ) Verify: 

o ’revisions for and placement of guides. 

o Estimated time of main body arrival, numbers and types 
of ' ehicles to pass. 

o i'lme 01 event for battle ha ldover. 

o Mtnefii Id and obstacle information. 

o Passage points, lanes, and alternates. 

(3) Coordinator 

o Passed force's security fotce positions to support the 

handover. 

o Supporting direct and indirect fires. 

c. Scouts of the stationary unit screen along the battle handover 
line and monitor the passing unit's command net. 

} d. After verification that the passage points are occupied, scouts 
or liaison parties make contact at each passage point. The passing 
unit's scouts must know which units are to pass through their 
respective passage points. The passing unit will pass in order: CSS 
elements, main CP, combat support elements, tactical CP, and combat 
units. For ease of control, the passing unit temporarily collocates 
its i actical CP with the tactical CP of the stationary unit near the 
FEBA. 

e. The passage points should be manned with the passing task force 
scouts and representatives from the forward companies of the stationary 
units. Lanes through obstacles are marked and provisions are made to 
quickly close them. Both scout platoon leaders collocaced near the 
battle handover line monitor the progress of the passage and are not 
distracted with the requirement to man passage points. The stationary 
unit scout platoon may not have sufficient combat power to screen the 
battle handover line. Additional combat power can be obtained by 
placing a tank or antiarraor platoon under OPCON of then or by using a 
company team in lieu of the scouts. The scout platoon may be placed 
under OPCON of the company team. A composite force using scouts, 
antiarmor ilatoons, and a tank platoon may also be formed and placed 
under the :omm.ind of the antiarmor company commander. 

£. Thu mission of the unit on the battle handover line is to 
assume responsibility for the fight from the forward task force. If 
passing units are in contact, their maneuver elements must bound behind 
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the batLle handover line, covered by Che passed unit. The passing 
units must quickly redeploy into column format in, display che proper 
visual signal, orient weapons toward the enemy, and move rapidly to the 
passage point ami to the relearn point. Care m ist l>e taken to avoid 
friendly obstacles emplaced in the MBA. The Bll should also be far 
enough forward to allow the pasting unit room t move into the < olumi , 
yet close enough to permit overv itch by units a ong thi FKHA (s< e 
Figure -FI) . 



Figure 5—7. Battalion task force rearward passage of lines. 

g. The stationary unit's si outs notify their forward company teams 
that Friendly forces are at the battle handover line am are en route 
to the passage point. 
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h. Tho passing, unit's vehicles move quickly through passage points 
and are led along the routes to the rear, while overwatched by the 
stationary unit. The stationary task force commander, company team 
commanders, and platoon leaders must carefully observe this passage. 

The only time the stationary unit should fire is when positive enemy 
identification is made. The commander of the passing unit is 
responsible for identifying the last elenent of his command as it 
passes through the stationary unit's positions. 

1. hi sahled vehicles are sel E-recov ;red , destroyed in place or 
assisted by other elements of the passin ; unit. The stationary unit 
provides medical assistance, fuel, oil, lubricants, and maintenance as 
required after passage ts complete. 

j. Because of potential congestion at passage points, passing 
units must move rapidly to minimize exposure time. 

5-F. FORWARD PAS SAGE 


Tilts paragraph implements STANAG 2082 (Edition 5) , paragraph 5b 




a. Upon receipt of the order to pass forward through another unit, 
the stationary and passing battalion task force commanders initiate 
actions a! miliar to a rearward passage. The task force commander 
and/or S3 coordinates a forward passage. The critical information 
exchanged is the same as in a rearward passage, except the stationary 
unit will know more about the terrain and enemy situation than the 
passing unit (see Figure 5-8). 

b. The stationary unit commander is responslbile for jstnbl ishi ng 
the contact points, passage points, and routes if not specified in the 
brigade order. As a minimum, the stationary commander provides guides 
at contact points to lead the passing unit to passage or release poLnts 
near the FEBA or LD/LC. 

c. The passing unit main CP collocates with the main CP of the 
stationary unit. Passed forces maintain normal radio traffic. Passing 
company teams maintain listening silence on their task force command 
net. The stationary unit's guides notify their commander thai movement 
of tiie passing force forward from the contact points has begun. 

d. The stationary force provides overwatching direct and indirect 
fires for the passing forces. The passing force FSO collocates with 
the stationary force FSO. Tie passing lorce heavy mortars arc 
positioned by tho passing force commandi r after coordination with the 
stationary commander. Fire ntssions art approved by the stationary 
unit FSO unt 11 sector responsibility is passed. After that, anv fire 
missions for the stationary unit heavy mortar platoon are cleared 
through the passing unit FSO. 


I 
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Section III. RELIEF OPERATIONS 


This section implements STANAG 2082 (Edition 5) , paragraph 5a 
and annex A. 


A »< llof In an operation Ln which i unit is replaced in co.orat 
by u Hither unit. Responsibilities for the mission and assigned sector 
or z me of action are assumed by Che incoming unit. Reliefs may be 
cond icted during offensive or defensive operations and during any 
weather and Light conditions. They are normally executed during 
limited visibility to reduce the possibility of detection. 

5-9. PURPOSE 

fne purpose for relief is to maintain the combat effectiveness of 
comr itted elements. A relief may be conducted to-- 

o Reconstitute a unit that has sustained heavy losses. 

o Introduce a new unit into combat. 

o Rest units that have conducted prolonged operations, 
o Decontaminate or provide medical treatment to a unit, 
o Conform to a larger tactical plan/maka mission changes. 

) 5-1". TYPES 

A unit may conduct a relief operation using one of the following: 

a. Relief to Continue t he De fense. 

(1) Area relief. The area relief is least common. It is 
conducted when units are dissimilar or when improved defensive terrain 
is nway from the line of contact. 

(2) Relief in place. The relief in place is tie roost common 
and used when units have similar organizations or when occupied terrain 
musi be retained. This particular type of relief requires more time 
than the irea relief. Additionally, the -elief in place requires 

det Lied planning and coordination as the incoming unit will be 
assuming i he s line positions and missions of the outgoing unit. 

b. K lief to Con tinue th e Of fense. 

(1) Area relief. 

(!) Forward passage of lines. T lis is the most common form of 
reltef in the offense. It takes the least amount of time and 
coordination. This form of relief also arsists in maintaining the 
mom -n turn of the attack. 
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(3) Relief in place. This is the least common fot u of relief 
in the offense because of the di tailed coordination and lei gth >f time 
It takes to conduct the operation. 

5-11. CONDUCT OF THF. RFXIEF 

a . Liaison . 

(1) Upon receipt of the ordtir to conduct the relii f, toe task 
force c iramaadcr and staff develop their estimates. The relieving unii 
establishes conf inuom liaison v tth the -relieved unit immediately upon 
receipt of the relief order. 

(a) The orders -group moves to the main CP of ' he unit 
being relieved io coordinate tin operation. 

(b) The relieving unit XO supervises unit mov lent to ii 
assembly area t> the rear of th< relieved unit. 

(2) Liaison Involves coordination of-- 

(>») "The task force nmniuver add 'fire support plan. 

(!») intelligence update to InMule iast, pres it, nl 
probable enemy action. 

’>. Sequence of Relief. Th< sequence of relief is fro i rear to 
froit. Three different methods may be used to conduct tile relief (see 
Flgrre 5-9). in determining wh - ch- sequence will be used, particular 
attention Is given to the combo effectiveness of th • comp ni ie.* and 
their subsequent missions. 

(1) Relieving units on • at a time. This method'll, the most 

t inn -consuming. The combat tra is of the two units may he collocated 
to lacllitate coordination and i cans Far of equipment, <-«ce ;s 
ammunition, fuel, watei,*> anil me-rlcal supplies. Relieving units 
maintain radio- listening silenci and monitor the relieved inlt's 
command net. Rel ievlng - task force scouts may initially be user as 
guides. When relief along the i'EBA Is complete, they move forward to 
relieve the scouts of the relieved unit . 

(2) Relieving units simultaneously. This method is the 
fastest, but sacrifices secrecy and causes confusion because all units 
movi at once. When the command groups and combat trains are collocated 
and plans and equipment have been exchanged ,• the units of the rel living 
battalion* task force move at once along designated routes. Relief 
occurs simultaneously at each location. Relieved units withdraw 
Immediately once they are relieved; they do not wait for the o her 
units of the task force. 

(3) Relieving by occupying in-depth or adjacent positions 
(aria relief). A relief in place can be conducted by occupying 
In-depth or adjacent positions. To facilitate this method, th 
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relieving unit should hi able to place direct fires on the other unit’s 
direct fire control meat ures (TRPs, EAs) . This method is particularly 
useful if the unit belli), relieved has been chemically or rad Iolog leal ly 
contaminated. The relli ving unit maintains radio-listening silence 
until the respons Ibi l it) of the sector or zone Is passed. The unit 
being relieved maintain? normal traffic. Coordination between units is 
directed by higher head? juarters and accomplished at brigade and/or 
division designated contact points. The relieved unit withdraws one 
unit at a time or simultaneously, depending on the situation. 



c. l.oca t ion and Tv i >es o f Obs tacles . Unit obstacle locations are 
identified; mine fields" ire recorded and verified, and minefield records 
are transferred. 

d. lire Supp ort . Detailed fire support coordination and liaison 
are conducted between both units. Target lists are given to the 
incoming unit. if fire support assets are to be relieved, they are the 
first to collocate and i he last to leave. Fire support assets of the 
relieved unit reia in til posiLlon throughout the relief of maneuver 
units anil are pr ipared io support both units throughout the relief. 

For example, mortar units and FTSTs to be relieved remain in position 
until the relief of infantry units is completed. Range cards, target 
lists, and overl lys should he given to the incoming unit to ensure the 
effective delivery of f re. Fire support assets of the relieving unit 
move into posltims as quickly as possible so they can support both 
units during the relief 
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e. Movement Control . Movement control is maintained by 
designating and ranking routes in priority order Guides are 
positioned at critical points along the routes. Assembly areas ■ re 
designated and activities to be performed in the.-e areas are spe« ified. 
Separate AAs are designated for the Incoming and outgoing un ts i <> 
minimize confusion. Time spent witbin assembly areas is minual/. d to 
avoid possible compromise. 


This subparagraph implements STANAG 2082 (Edition 5) 

I paragraph 6. 

f. Passage of Command . The task force commanders inutua’ ly gree 
to the sequence of relief and for the passage of command. The passage 
of command normally takes place when one-half of the relieving unit is 
in position. 

g. En emy Contact during a Relief in Place . If .either unit ains 
direct fire contact with an enemy force, ft immediately notifies the 
other unit and the higher headquarters directin) the relief. Tl 
responsibility has not passed, the relieving unit immedi.atel hi nines 
under 0PC0N of the relieved unit, the relieving unit's mort irs itll 
fire missions as directed by the commander of the unit being rel evod. 
if responsibility has passed, the relieved batttalion task f tree 
commander and staff may becone under 0PC0N of the relieving init. Tin 
presence of collocated CPs facilitates rapid coordination an I action if 
enemy contact it encountered during the relief. Unity of co nmiinil is 
imperative. 

h. Exchange of E quipmen t. When a relief is conducted during, 
limited visibility, grounded "crew- served weapons should not >e moved 
since re-laying them ts difficult. Equipment exchanged may include: 

o Machine gun tripods, and other supports for crew- served 
weapons or equipment. 

o Bulky or excess supplies. 

o Wire. 

o Emplaced sensors and radar sets. 

o MR alarms. 

i. Security tnd Deception . 

(1) Communication security measures Include using wire as the 
primary means of oommnnicat ion . Radios are uted as little as p«r sihle, 
and Che outgoing unit's radios are nanned until the relief is 

completed. 

(2) Deception plans should aid secre:y and surprise. Tie 
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noimal patterns of activity mast be maintained by the relieved unit. 

The relieving unit must conform to this pattern until the relief is 
compl eted . 

). Exch ange of Lia iso n Personnel . Well before the operation, 
plans and liaison personnel are exchanged between the relieved and 
relieving unit, liaison personnel are exchanged down to company level. 
Those from the outgoing unit remain with the Incoming unit until It is 
familiar with the situation. 

k. Reconn aiss a nce and Surveillance . Normal patrols and rad; r 
activity is continued. P irvetllance teams and radar equipment of the 
outgoing unit remain on position until the relief Is completed. If 
time Is available and th » situation permits, the company commanders, 
scout and mortar platoon leaders conduct a reconnaissance before the 
relief. Reconnaissance should be conducted during both daylight and 
darkness as the Incoming unit must know the location of individual and 
vehicle positions, weapi ns , communication centers, command posts, aid 
stations, and all other essential facilities. This reconnaissance 
should also include all routes for vehicle and foot traffic, the 
specific location of as ambly areas and locations for service support 
units. Reconnaissance parties in the forward areas should be small. 
Vehicles and aircraft U' ed for the reconnaissance should be furnished 
by the unit being relte ed. 

l. Relief Order. 'hen planning and coordination are complete, the 
TF commander then Tssue his order. To reduce confusion and maintain 
secrecy, the relief ord' r should, as a minimum, include-- 

o Time tha! responsibility for the sector, BP, or zone is 

e f fectlve . 

o Fire sup 'Ort plan. 

o OPSEC co is iderat ions . 

o Deception plans. 

o Time, method, and sequence of relLef. 

o Routes and critical conti ol measures. 

o Concept if subsequent mission. 

<i Plans for additional positions - changes to present 

concept . 

o Contingency plans. 

c. I.ocation and transfer of responsibility for obsta:les. 

o Transfer of ammunition, wire lines, POL, and materiel to 
incoming unit. 
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Section IV. BREUCOUT FROM ENCIRCLEMENT 


A breakout is an offensive operation conducted by an encircled 
force. A force is considered encircled when all ground raai.es of 
evacuation and reinforcement arc cut off by the enemy. 

5-12. PURPOSE 

a. A breakout from encircle #ent is conducted to allow the 
encircled force to regain freedon of movement or contact with friendl/ 
units. Encirclement does not imply that the bat'alim task force is 
surrounded by enemy forces in strength. Threat ioctrine stresses 
momentum and bypassing of forces that cannot be julckly reduced. An 
enemy force may be able to influence the task force's subsequent 
operations while occupying only scattered positions and may not be 
aware of the task force locatioi or Its strength and composition. The 
task force can take advantage oJ this by attacking to break out' before 
the enemy is able to take advant age of the situation. 

b. To be successful in breakout from encirclement, a battalion 
task force must-- 

(1) Deceive the e'nemy ; s to the composition, strength, and 
intentions of the task force. 

(2) Conduct reconnaissance, then concentrate sufficient combit 
power at an enemy weak point. 

(3) Provide security t the flanks and rear of the task force 
as it moves out of the encircle area. 

5-1 '3. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

The following special oonsi eratious must be weighed in planning a 
breakout : 

a. Time of Attack . Attack ng at night or during other conditions 
of limited visibility is advant geous ; however, if witting for limited 
visibility risks the destruction of the battalion task force, the 
attack is executed as soon as p ssible. 

b. Location of Attack . Th battaLion attacks tie enemy's weakest 
point. Against scattered resis ance, it attacks through gaps between 
enemy units. If the enemy is * >re concentrated, a penetration may be 
necessary. 

c. Speed of Execution . Br akout operations depend largely on 
speed of execution . 3nce the b eakthrough is achieved, elements move 
rapidly out of the encircled ar -a, maintaining the momentum of the 
attack to link with friendly un ~ts . 


I 
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d . S e< u r ity . 

(1 As soo'i as the task force c iminander determines that: his 
unit has bi en encLrcled, he move. 1 ; his mortars, combat trains, and main 
i'.P toward i he center of the area to ensure their survival. 

Additionally, he may have to redeploy so .ie of the maneuver companies to 
provide all-round security. 

(2 Since the battalion task force concentrates the bulk of 
its foi ces to br ;ak through enemy resist ince, its rear and flanks are 
vulnerable A rear guard is organized t> protect those areas. A feint 
by the rea • guard may deceive the enemy as to the intentions of the 
task force. 

e. Evacuatio n of Wounded . Wounded soldiers are not left behind. 
Evacuation oF~severely wounded by air may be done once the breakout is 
completed. Less severely wounded soldiers can be evacuated in 

conj unc c ion with emergency resupply. 

f. Dest ruc tio n of Equipment and Su p plie s. Equip sent and supplies 
should >e c.i rriecT out of the encircled area.~Some usaole equipment and 
supplii i may have to be abandoned in order to execute breakout 
operati ins quickly. This materiel must be destroyed or disabled. 

g. Combat Suppo rt. The battalion task force uses suppressive fire 
to support movement. 

h . Org anlzac io n . 

(1) Regirdless of pi evious command relationships, alt elements 
encircled become attached to the senior tactical commander. The 
battalion task force is then organized nito four elements for breakout 
operat i ons-- rupture force, reserve force, main body, and rear guard. 

It' possible, the task organization of the battalion should complement 
both the breakout and subsequent attack or linkup (see Figure 5-10) . 

(a) A rupture force penetrates enemy positions and opens a 
gap for the remainder of the battalion i ask force to pass through. 

Once it has opened a gap, the rupture D rce holds the shoulders until 
the main body has passed through. Then it either joins the rear guard 
or becomes the rear guard, depending on the situation. The rupture 
force should be organized with the necei sary combat power to accomplish 
the initial rupture of the enemy forces 

(b) A reserve force follow: and assists the rupture force. 
The reserve force normally passes throu h the rupture force, 
maintaining the momentum of the breakou' operation. in determining the 
composition of the reserve force, the commander decides how much combat 
power vs needed to make the penetration and how much is requited to 
maLnta n momentum once the operation ha: started. Once the reserve 
pusses through the rupture force, it us lally leads the task force in a 
subsequent movement to contact. 

(c) The main body consists of the command group, main CP, 
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and CS and CSS elements. CS elements are task-organized to support t*ie 
attack. CSS elements move as a single group within the main body. 
Positive ^command and control of this element by the 84 5omhat trains CP 
precludes ‘unnecessary delay in the task force movement. 

(d) ,A rear guard protects the rear of the battalion task 
force as It moves out of the encircled area. The rear guard must be 
Strong enough to delay or disrupt an enemy attack. It is norm illy a 
company team, or a reinforced company. The battalion task force heavy 
mortar platoon is usually .attached to the rear guard. 

( 2 ) The scout platoon may ‘be employed to assist the reserve 
after it transitions to the advance guard. The scouts can conduct 
forward reconnaissance >or screen to the flanks 'Of Che advance guard. 
They may also be placed under OP ION of the rear guard to screen or to 
maintain contact with the enemy. 



Figure 5-10. Organization for a breakout. 

(3) Since the Cask for e will be required to fight in 'numerous 
directions during the breakout, control of task force subordinate 
elements must be clearly define . Command of tie rupture, reserve, 
rear guard, CS , and CSS element, is assignedto maintain the momentum 
of the attack, even if communic itions within the task force are lost or 
degraded. The tactical CP is p>>sitioned to command and control the 
rupture operation Initially. 
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i. Other Preparations for the Attack . After the task force 
commander has completed his estimate, he is sues orders and initiates 
the attack. The rupture force moves to its attack position. The rear 
guard assumes the defensive responsibility »nd remains in position to 
protect the task force roar area and deceiv; the enemy as to the 
rupture force's intentions. Control measures for the operation are 
limited to objectives for the rupture force, an axis of advance, and 
checkpoints . 

5-14. CONDUCT OF THE BREAKOUT 

The following scenario is used to illustrate the conduct of the 
breakout . 

Ac the designated time of attack, the rupture force 
conducts a deliberate attack to seize its initial objective 
and hold Che shoulders of the penetration (see Figure 5-11) . 

Once the penetration is made, the reserve force assumes the 
lead as the task force either continues a deliberate attack or 
begins a movement to contact. The primary effort of the task 
force is to make the initial penetration, then to maintain the 
momentum of the attack. The main body follows the reserve 
force through the penetration. Initially, priority of fire 
support goes to the rupture force(s) . 

The rupture force attacks clearly defined objectives and 
destroys enemy encountered en route, consolidates and 
reorganizes their objectives, then establishes hasty defensive 
positions to widen and secure the shoulders of the 
penetration . 

With the rupture completed and the shoulders secured, Che 
reserve force passes through the penetration and attacks 
another clearly defined objective or conducts a movement to 
contact. It is critical for the majority of the battalion 
task force to leave the encircled area as rapidly as possible. 

The rear guard delays to the rupture force's location, 
then defends with the rupture force until the main body has 
cleared the penetration. The rupture force then follows the 
main body while the rear guard continues to delay. 

The rupture force defends as lonsj as possible to allow the 
rear guard to establish hasty defens tve positions. On order, 
the rupture force moves using the fastest movement technique 
the situation allows to join the main body. 

Once the breakout is completed, the battalion task force 
continues its attack to linkup with friendly units. The task 
force may have to conduct hasty attacks or bypass enemy 
resistance as it fights its way toward friendly forces. 
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1. Rupture force scLzes and set ares shoulders. 

2. Reserve moves out of encirclement with comaand post 
and trains . 

3. Rear guard delays to rupture force's Location. 

4. Reserve eleuent seizes objective and consolidates. 

5. Rupture force moves to reserve location. 

6. Rear guard delays to reserve location. 

Figure 5-11. Conduct of a breakout. 


I 
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Sectton V. 


LINKUP 


A Linkup Is the meeting of two or more friendly ground forces that 
have been separated by the enemy. 

5-15. PURPOSE 

The battalion task force may participate as part of a larger force, 
or it may conduct a linkup with its own resources. Linkup is conducted 
to relieve or join a friendly force, or to encircle an enemy force. 

5-16. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

a. Co mma id Rel ati onships . The headqu* rters directing the linkup 
must establish command relationships betwetn forces and the 
responsibilities of each force during the cperation. 

b. Lia is on and Responsibilities . Whet possible, the commanders of 
the units Inv lived establish liaison. If conditions permit, the 
commander and liaison teams meet face-to-fsce before the operation 
begins. If the enemy is between the forces conducting a linkup, this 
liaison may not occur and coordination is then accomplished by radio. 
During the operation, the two units attempt to maintain continuous 
radio contact with each other or the highei headquarters. As a 
minimum, the units exchange the following informal ion: 

o Enemy and friendly situations. 

o Locations and types of obstacles (existing and 
reLnforcing) . 

o Fire support plan. 

o Air defense control measures. 

o Recognition signals. 

c. Co mmunications . The headquarters directing the linkup is 
responsible for ensuring SOI and recognition signals are compatible 
bitween the two forces. If the linking units do not have the same 
CiOI, the higher headquarters directs one unit to change, normally the 
u lit not in contact. If the units involved in the operation are 

n iither under OPCON nor attached, they maintain their parent command 
nits; however, recognition signals must be ixchanged. 

d. C oordina t ion of Schemes of Maneuve r. All elements in a linkup 
cirefully coordinate their operations to minimize the risk of 
fratricide. This coordination continues throughout the operation and 
increases as the units approach the linkup points. Control measures 
used are-- 

(l) ioncs of attack or axes of advance. If one or more of the 
£ ircea are moving, their direction and objective are controlled by the 
h Lgher headquarters . 
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(2) Phase Lines. Movement is controlled by a ligher 
headquarters through the use of piiase lines. 

(3) Restrictive fire lines. These lines are used to prevent 
friendly forces from engaging one another with indirect fires. One 
technique is to make the phase lines on-order RFLs . As the unit 
crosses a phase line, the next phase line becomes the RFL. 

(4) Coordinated fire lines. This line is used in linkup 
operations to allow direct fire engagement of targets outside tie areas 
of both units . 

(5) Checkpoints. Checkpoints are used to control movement aud 
designate overwat ch positions. 

(6) Linkup and alternate linkup points.. The liukup point is a 
designated location where two forces meet and coordinate operations. 

The point must be easily identifiable on the ground and recognition 
signals must be planned. Alternate linkup points are established in 
the event enemy action precludes linkup at the primary point. 

e. Actions Following thi Linkup . If possible, subsequent 
operations should be coord la ted before the linkup operation aud 
modified, if necessary, when the Linkup occurs.. The two commander; 
should collocate near the liukup point, or at a prearranged louati < >u , 
to confirm or coordinate the r subsequent operations. 

5-17. CONDUCT OF THE LINKUP 

The foliowing examples i lustrate two types of linkup operations. 

EXAM ’LE 1: DOUBLE ENVELOPMENT . 

In the first example (see Figure 5-12) , two bat talion ask 
forces are advancing on separate axes to encircle an enemy 
force by linking up to t re rear of that force. The task 
forces have coordinated their actions, have maintained radio 
communications and have exchanged liaison officers. The 
control measures Included on the operation overlays were 
exchanged. 

The two task forces iroceed as in a normal attack with the 
coordination of the two ittacks accomplished by brigade. Each 
task force main CP monit >rs the progress of the other task 
force in the operation. The commander is directing, the fight 
forward. As the task forces cross PL DICK and cornu into 
direct fire range of one another, both task forces display 
recognition signs and th ; two commanders establish direct 
communications . 

The intent of the higher commander is to encircle and 
reduce the enemy force. Therefore, the task forces move into 
position after linkup and prevent the enemy from breaking out 
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o f Che encirclement . The tas« forces should also ensure they 
are secure from enemy forces attempting to link up with the 
encircled force. 



Figure 5-12. Double envelopment. 
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EXAMPLE 2: LI NKUP WITH AN ENCIRCLED FORCE . 

In the second example (see Figure 5-13) , the brigade is 
conducting an air assault followed by a linkup with an 
armored task force. In this operation, the CFL and RFL will 
shift as the operation progresses. Ideally, ground and air 
attacks commence simultaneously. As in the previous example, 
each unit main CP monitors the progress of the other 
battalion while the commander directs the battle. The CFL 
and RFL are shifted as the operation progresses. As the 
armored task force nears the linkup point, direct and 
indirect fires are more tightly controlled to preclude 
friendly casualties. Upon linkup, the tactical CPs of the 
units meet face-to-face for coordination of subsequent 
operations . 



Figure 5-13. Linkup. 
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Section VI. HASTY WATER CROSSINGS 


The three types of water crossings conducted by a battalion task 
force are hasty, deliberate, and retrograde. Hasty water crossings 
are normally used by the battalion task to maintain momentum. A hasty 
water crossing is a decentralized operation to cross an inland body of 
water such as a canal, lake ( or river. These operations include 
crossings by tactical bridging or by swimming or fording vehicles. The 
battalion normally participates in a deliberate or retrograde river 
crossing as a part of a larger force. (For a detailed explanation of 
deliberate and retrograde water crossings, see FM 90-13 and FM 71-3.) 

5-18. PURPOSE 

Hasty water crossings are conducted to maintain the momentum of an 
operation. The approach to the water obstacle is made rapidly on a 
broad front whenever possible. Hasty crossings using captured bridges 
or fords are the product of rapid offensive action. 

5-19. CHARACTERISTICS 

a. Although the crossing is termed hasty , detailed planning 
ensures that fire support and crossing means are available when the 
force arrives at the water obstacle. Hasty crossings are feasible when 
the site is lightly defended, when crossing means are readily 
available, and when mechanized infantry and fire support are 
sufficient . 

b. Crossings are not entirely dependent on the seizure of bridges 
or fords. Normally, mechanized infantry units cross first to establish 
a bridgehead on the far bank to protect the crossing of the remainder 
of the command. 

c. Hasty water crossings are characterized by-- 

o Speed, surprise, and minimum loss of momentum. 

o Decentralized operations with organic, existing, or 
expedient resources . 

o Weak (or no) enemy defenses on both banks. 

o Minimum concentration of forces . 

o Quick continuation of the operation. 

5-20. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

a. Command and Control . Control of elements in and around the 
site is accomplished by the battalion XO. 

b. Crossing Assets . All available assets are used to cross the 
most troops and items of equipment in the shortest possible time. 
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Vehicles that have a swimming capability are used to expedite the 
crossing. The main battle tank (Ml), without preparation, has a 
1.2-raeter fording capability. In addition, supporting engineers may 
furnish or construct such additional crossing means as AVLBs , rafts, 
bridges, and assault boats. Available assault helicopter assets can 
also move troops, supplies, and equipment across the river. 

c. T iming of the Crossing . The decision whether to cros3 in 
daylight or in darkness depends on the need for concealment, state of 
training of troops, nature of the terrain, characteristics of the water 
obstacle (and any obstacles on the far bank) , enemy disposition and 
capabilities, and the need for speed. Specific actions that must be 
timed carefully to ensure success of the crossing are-- 

o Movement of crossing troops into attack positions. 

o Movement of reserve elements into assembly areas. 

o Use of smoke . 

o Feints, demonstrations , and other deception measures, 
o Suppressive fires, 
o Artificial illumination. 

d . Selection of Cro s sing Sites . 


(1) Unless a repairable or intact bridge is seized, crossing 
areas must be reconnoitered and selected. During the advance, it is 
usually not feasible to determine the exact location of each crossing 
site. Nevertheless, during planning stages, information pertinent to 
the general crossing area is collected and analyzed to determine likely 
crossing sites and to guide further reconnaissance. 

(2) In the selection of crossing fronts, areas, and sites, 
both technical and tactical requirements must be considered and 
evaluated. The crossing should be planned on a wide front with several 
attacks at separated localities to deny the defender the capability of 
massing his fires or his counterattack on mote than one of these 
localities. The following desirable site charicteristics are sought in 
a river crossing (and generally apply to any water-crossing operation): 

(a) Banks lightly held or undefended by the enemy. 

(b) Ready access to a good avenue of approach to 
objectives on the far bank. 

(c) Dominating terrain on the near bank for artillery 
observation and direct fire. 

(d) A band in the water toward the attacker (salient) of 
such size and configuration that it favors the concentration of the 
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crossing (assaulting) force and denies the enemy effective direct fire 
on the crossing site. 

(e) Covered approaches to the river. 

(f) Existing or easily constructed access routes from 
roads to the site. 

(g) Unobstructed water area. 

(h) Suitable above and below water level banks requiring 
minimum preparation for entry and exit of amphibious and fording 
vehicles . 

(i) A stretch of river avoiding areas where the current is 
swift. Moderate current is less than 1.5 meters per second. 

(j) Bed composition and water depth that will permit 

fording. 

(k) Swim sites-- 

o where the speed of stream current is less than the 
swimming speed of the vehicle. 

o with gentle gradient with a firm bottom for entering and 
leaving the water (ford bottoms may be improved with AVLBs) . 

(l) Raft sites-- 

o with a gentle current near each bank. 

o with a streambed free from ledges, rocks, shoals, 
islands, sandbars, and other obstructions that would prevent or hinder 
crossings . 


o with banks not so high or steep as to require excessive 
grading for approach. The water close to the bank should be deep 
enough to float a loaded raft without grounding. 

o with cover and concealment on both banks for vehicles or 
troops waiting to be loaded or unloaded. 

(m) Floating bridge-- 

o with firm stream banks . 

o with moderate current generally parallel to the banks. 

e. R econnaissance of Crossing Sites . Elements having an 
opportunity to "physically reconnolter the crossing site should be 
augmented by engineers . Engineers provide technical expertise on the 
characteristics of the crossing site and reduction of any obstacles the 
enemy may employ. The purpose of reconnaissance is to locate, mark, 
and report suitable crossing sites. This includes determining the 
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amount and type of enemy resistance; marking approaches and crossing 
sites with flags, engineer tape, and ropes; and inspecting captured 
bridges and abutments. Most important to the task force commander is 
the result of on-site physical reconnaissance by scouts, mechanized 
infantry, and engineers with respect to entrances and exits, stream 
velocities, streambed conditions, and depths for vehicle swimming and 
fording operations . Reconnaissance may be conducted under enemy 
observation and fire. Up-to-date aerial reconnaissance and 
photography, radar observations, and infrared imagery provide task 
force commanders with information on shorelines, crossing conditions, 
approaches, streambed, approximate velocity of current and stream 
depth, possible shallow fording sites and submerged obstacles, and 
favorable bank gradients. 

5-21. CONDUCT OF HASTY WATER CROSSINGS 

During the movement to the water obstacle, the task force commander 
deploys his force for the anticipated crossing. He task-organizes to 
ensure sufficient combat and engineer assets are at the crossing site 
to eliminate enemy resistance and to maintain momentum. He advances as 
rapidly as possible to seize bridges intact before the enemy can 
destroy them. The lead company clears the near bank of defending or 
delaying enemy elements and sets up overwatch. Reconnaissance 
personnel and engineers immediately reconnoiter the crossing area. An 
air assault may be used to neutralize enemy defenses on the far bank. 
Supporting engineers with river crossing equipment are positioned well 
forward in the formation so they can rapidly assist in crossings or 
bridge repair. Often, a partly demolished bridge can be quickly made 
usable by supporting engineers using AVLBs to overbridge weakened or 
demolished spans. 

a . Engineers . 

(1) Engineers closely follow the lead elements and remove or 
neutralize any demolitions or mines on bridges, approaches, or at the 
crossing sites. Task force personnel, augmented by engineers when 
available, conduct the site reconnaissance. Engineers support the 
crossing operation by-- 

o Improving entrances and exits. 

o Removing obstacles at entrances and exits. 

o Conducting or assisting in underwater reconnaissance. 

o Providing assault boats, rafts, ferries, and bridging. 

o Improving ford sites (AVLBs can be used to protect the 
bottom of ford sites) . 

(2) Engineer crossing equipment and capabilities. 

(a) Armored Vehicle Launched Bridge (AVLB) . Lays a 
60- foot class 60 bridge over 57-foot gaps in four minutes. 
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(b) Mobile Assault Bridge (MAB) . It can be linked rapidly 
t (150 meters per hour) to form bridges or rafts of various sizes and 

f capacities. The maximum single vehicle load for the MAB is class 64. 

(c) Ribbon Bridge (RB) . With the aid of boats, bridge 
bays form class 70 bridges or rafts at the rate of 20 or more feet per 
minute . 


(d) Medium Girder Bridge (MGB) . One MGB set allows for 
the construction of a 102 foot class 60 bridge which spans 95-foot 
gaps. Witn a reinforcement kit and two sets of MGB, a 160- foot span 
(MLC 60) can be constructed. The MGB can withstand class 70 loads. 


b. Preparation . Armored vehicles may be required to stop briefly 
in a covered and concealed location so that they can be prepared for 
the crossing. Additionally, the entry site may require improvement. 

c. Movement . The movement to the water obstacle is timed so tnat 
the initial crossing unit does not pause at the crossing site but moves 
directly into the water. The time between the approach to the water 
obstacle and the crossing must be held to a minimum. Once started, the 
crossing is completed as rapidly as possible. 

d . Formation and Prior i ty of Cro s sin g . 

(1) The mission, number of entrances and exits, and the number 
of vehicles to cross are the most important considerations in 
determining the formation and priority for crossings. When the water 
is shallow and free of obstacles, and when the banks permit, tanks ford 
in a platoon column formation. 

(2) Amphibious vehicles should cross in waves, preferably 
formed by platoon. With no current, each wave should cross in line 
formation. Echelon formation should be used where there is a current. 
In an echelon formation, the vehicles move out in successive order, 
starting with the vehicle farthest downstream and proceeding to the 
vehicle farthest upstream. This will ensure that upstream vehicles do 
not drift into downstream vehicles. Amphibious vehicles should cross 
downstream from tanks using ford sites. 

(3) If no bridges or ford sites are available for tanks, then 
BFVs assault to the far bank while the tanks provide direct fire 
support. BFVs and dismounted troops seize limited objectives, conduct 
reconnaissance, and improve exits. Additional troops and equipment may 
be rafted to secure and expand the bridgehead. When available, air 
cavalry and air assault units can be used to assist in securing and 
expanding the bridgehead and aviation units for ferrying troops and 
equipment. When the far shore is clear of enemy, bridges or rafts are 
erected and the remaining troops and vehicles cross. Priority is given 
to tanks and air defense weapons. 

(4) Vehicles that have to recross the water obstacle by 
swimming will require entrances and exits for one-way passage. This 
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will avoid traffic congestion and confusion created by oncoming 
vehicles at the original crossing sites. 

(5) In an NBC environment, over-concentration of troops in the 
bridgehead area must be avoided to prevent presenting a lucrative 
target . 

e. Fire Suppo rt. Maximum fire support is employed against known 
and suspected enemy positions on the far shore. Smoke (see Figure 
5-14) is often used, particularly on the flanks, to screen the 
reconnaissance and crossing. When tanks support by direct fire, fire 
control measures must be well coordinated. 



f. Limited Vi si bilit y. 

(1) These crossings differ from daylight crossings because 
stringent control and coordination are required to prevent massing of 
vehicles at entrance and exit sites and to prevent accidents. Tne 
amount of natural light and availability of night vision devices and 
thermal imaging systems must be considered when planning a limited 
visibility crossing. 

(2) During crossings in limited visibility, entrance and exit 
sites must be marked by lights or other means that permit detection by 
the driver or vehicle commander. Reference points on the far shore 
must be readily identifiable or illuminated to assist in maintaining 
direction. 
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g . Crossings Duri ng Col d Weac her . 

(1) Ice thickness may permit crossings of tanks and heavy 
vehicles; however, a reconnaissance is necessary to determine if the 
ice will support these vehicles. The banks may require improvement to 
permit entrance and exit. 

(2) When ice conditions do not permit crossing by vehicles and 
there are no bridges available, clearing the ice may be quicker and 
less time-consuming than reinforcing it. Dismounted elements cross to 
the far bank by foot or are air assaulted to secure the area and to 
reconnoiter and prepare exit sites. Reconnaissance elements on the 
near bank select and prepare entrances and determine where to place 
explosives to clear lanes through the ice (less explosives are required 
if placed under the ice). When more than one lane is to be cleared, 
the distances between lanes must be sufficient to prevent the ice 
between lanes from drifting and closing other lanes or damaging 
vehicles. After blasting, M113s can move into the water to clear the 
lanes of loose and drifting ice; BFVs are not well suited for this 
task, because of the vulnerability of their water barriers. Amphibious 
vehicles should not be used to break ice. 

(3) During the crossing, ruts will develop at entrances and 
exits and may require bulldozing or filling. Consideration must be 
given to placing engineers in the formation so that they will be 
available for this task. 

h. Recover y . During all water-crossing operations, maintenance 
personnel and equipment should be near both sides of crossing sites to 
assist in the recovery of stalled or sunken vehicles. 

i. Control . The battalion task force XO (or CSM) assumes the duty 
of crossing control officer (or NCOIC) after the site has been secured 
and the attack is being continued on the far bank. This frees the 
commander to concentrate on the unit's mission. The company team 
executive officers provide the same function for company teams if 
required. The S4 controls the crossing of the combat trains, and the 
HHC company commander controls the crossing of the field trains. 

j. GSR. During limited visibility, radar may be used to detect 
enemy troop activity on the far bank such as withdrawal, reinforcement, 
or shifting of units. 
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Section VII. GUARD OPERATIONS 

A guard operation is a security operation in which a unit protects 
a larger unit by maintaining surveillance, providing early warning, and 
destroying enemy reconnaissance elements; and preventing enemy ground 
observation of and direct fire against the main body. 

5-22. PURPOSE 

The guard force provides the larger force warning, reaction time, 
maneuver space. The guard force delays, destroys, or stops the enemy 
within its capability. The commander conducting the guard operation 
must know the intent of the higher force commander and the degree of 
Meciirfly required. 

5-2J . TYPES OF GUARD OPERATIONS 

Guard operations can be to the front, rear, or flanks of the main 
body (see Figure 5-15) . Battalion task forces have the mobility, 
organization, and equipment needed to perform a guard operation as a 
part of a brigade or division offensive operation. They may be 
assisted by air cavalry or attack helicopter units under their 
operational control. 



Figure 5-15. Rear, flank, and advance guard operations. 
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5-24. CONDUCT OF GUARD OPERATIONS 


The guard force protects the main body from surprise, direct fire, 
and premature deployment. The guard is expected to attack, delay, or 
defend as required to destroy enemy reconnaissance elements and force 
deployment of the enemy's first echelon. Commanders receiving flank 
guard missions must clear the area between the main body and its 
designated positions. The guard force may require additional ground or 
air assets to accomplish this. A battalion task force conducting an 
advance guard operation for a moving force must protect the entire 
front of the moving force. Normally, the battalion task force is 
augmented (OPCON, attached, or DS) with engineer, air defense, 
chemical, air cavalry, or attack helicopter forces. Units performing 
guard missions are normally given priority of fires from designated 
field artillery units within the main body. 

a. Advance Guard . 

(1) A task force conducting an advance guard normally 
conducts a movement to contact with company teams advancing on axes 
(see Figure 5-16), in zone (see Figure 5-17), or. rarely, along 
directions of attack, depending on the commander's estimate. 
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Figure 5-17. Advance guard (company teams advancing in zone). 

(2) The trail elements o£ the task force should be at least 
3,000 to 4,000 meters forward of the main body lead elements to allow 
freedom of maneuver for the main body. The main body commander must 
establish phase lines to control the movement of the main body and the 
advance guard. During this operation, advance guard units should 
remain within main body artillery range. 

(3) The advance guard force attempts to destroy enemy forces 
through hasty attacks. It may be necessary for the task force to mass 
at certain locations, destroy the enemy, report, and continue. If 
enemy resistance is too well prepared and cannot be destroyed, the 
battalion task force reconnoiters to identify a bypass route for the 
main body, report the enemy size and location, and (when given 
permission) fix and bypass the enemy. It is then the responsibility of 
the following attacking forces to destroy the bypassed enemy. The main 
body commander may elect not to bypass the enemy, but to conduct a 
deliberate attack. In this instance, the advance guard keeps the enemy 
contained and prepares to pass main body elements through to eliminate 
the enemy. 
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b. Flank Guard. 


(1) A battalion task force conducting a flank guard 
operation must first clear the area between the line of battle 
positions and the main body. Units attack, if necessary, to establish 
battle positions and then defend them. 

(2) Normally, the main body commander specifies which units 
to protect. This responsibility usually extends from the rear of the 
lead battalion task force in the main body to the rear of the main 
body, exclusive of the rear guard. It is the flank guard's 
responsibility to monitor movement of the main body and key his 
movement accordingly. 

(3) As the main body advances, the flank guard's elements 
move from battle positions using one or more of three basic methods. 

(a) Alternate bounds . This method (see Figure 5-18) 
may be used when the protected force is advancing slowly and strong 
enemy action is anticipated against the flank guard. In this method, 
designated elements of the flank guard occupy battle positions while 
other elements bound forward to occupy new positions as required by the 
movement of the main body. This method is secure but slow. 





Figure 5-13. Movement by alternate bounds. 
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(b) Successive bounds . This method (see Figure 5-19) is 
used when the movement of the main body is characterized by frequent 
short halts, and enemy action against the flank guard is light. Each 
company team occupies designated battle positions. When forward 
movement resumes, company teams move simultaneously, retaining their 
relative position in the flank guard formation as they move forward to 
occupy new battle positions . 





Figure 5-19. Movement by successive bounds. 
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(c) Moving guard . This method is used when the main body 
is advancing rapidly at a constant rate and there is no enemy action on 
the flank (see Figure 5-20) . The flank guard uses a column formation 
and moves without halting, adjusting its rate of advance to the 
movement of the main body. Air and ground elements from the main body 
or the flank guard reconnoiter to the flank as the remainder of the 
flank guard moves along the route of advance. Battle positions are 
still planned and, if necessary, are occupied. 



(4) The main body commander may designate an axis of advance 
or area of operations for the flank guard. In either event, the flank 
guard selects a series of perspective company team battle positions 
along the route of march that dominate likely enemy avenues of 
approach. The route of march of the flank guard is planned to 
facilitate rapid occupation of these battle positions if required. 

(5) The leading team maintains contact with the rear of the 
advance guard battalion task force (of the main body) and screens the 
area between the main body and the flank guard axis of advance. 

(6) If the task force must defend from more battle positions 
than it has company teams — the commander must seek relief from the main 
body commander. The flank guard commander should recommend reinforcing 
the flank guard with main body forces or relieving the unit of the 
responsibility for part of the area. 

(7) If the task force faces a strong enemy attack or 
counterattack, the flank guard commander may have to use a combination 
of offensive, defensive, and delaying techniques. 
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c . Rear Guard . 


(1) The rear guard protects the rear of the main body and all 
CS and CSS elements within the main body. It accomplishes this 
operation by conducting attacks, a defense, or a delay. 

(2) A battalion task force commander conducting a rear guard 
operation follows the same axis of advance as the protected force at a 
distance prescribed by the main body commander. (The prescribed 
distance is normally within artillery range) . The task force commander 
establishes company team battle positions (see Figure 5-21) or sectors 
(see Figure 5-22). With sectors, he designates phase lines and 
checkpoints to control movement. 



Figure 5-21. Rear guard--battle positions. 
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Figure 5-22. Rear guard--delay in sectors. 

(3) Battalion task force scouts are employed to screen between 
battle positions, to screen forward of battle positions, or to 
reconnoiter in-depth positions and routes. Additional duties may 
include liaison with main body rear elements or making contact with 
flank guard units. The rear guard's responsibility begins at the main 
body rear boundary and extends as far from this boundary as conditions 
(METT-T) allow. As a minimum, the farthest elements of the rear guard 
should be at least 3,000 to 4,000 meters to the rear of the main body 
rear boundary; the limiting factor on this distance is the range of the 
main body's supporting artillery. 
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Section VIII. OBSTACLE REDUCTION 


In combat, the battalion commander can expect to be confronted by a 
variety of existing and artificial obstacles. Obstacles must be 
rapidly overcome to retain the initiative and maintain momentum. The 
commander must quickly decide whether to bypass , breach , or force 
through the obstacle. Forcing through is done only when no other way 
to overcome the obstacle exists and results in high losses of personnel 
and equipment. The urgency of the mission is the deciding factor. In 
any event, obstacles must not be the focus of attention. They should 
be manned for and breached or bypassed quickly, almost in stride. 

5-25. BYPASSING OBSTACLES 

Obstacles are always bypassed where possible. When enemy 
"firesacks" can be avoided, bypassing an obstacle prevents friendly 
troops and vehicles being exposed to enemy direct and indirect fire 
(see Figure 5-23) . Scouts are deployed laterally around an obstacle to 
reconnoiter the limits of the obstacle, bypass routes, available cover 
and concealment , enemy locations and weapons , and enemy counterattack 
routes into the area on the far side of the obstacle and over bypass 
routes. Overwatch elements must immediately be established to provide 
protection for the scouts. Tnis must be planned and rehearsed to save 
time and prevent coufusion. Normally, the lead company establishes the 
overwatch. At the same time, scouts are reconnoitering laterally for 
bypass routes; and infantry and engineers are reconnoitering the 
obstacle, since bypass may not be possible.. Aviation assets provide 
assistance in locating bypass routes, overwatching ground elements, and 
preventing enemy reinforcement or counterattack. 

5-26. BREACHING OBSTACLES 

Threat defensive doctrine emphasizes employment of obstacles 
in-depth during defensive operations. Obstacles that will normally be 
encountered are — 

o Minefields. 

o Log obstacles such as abatis, log cribs, stumps, 

and posts . 

o Tank ditches and craters . 

o Wire obstacles . 

o Chemical. 
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Figure 5-23. Bypassing an obstacle. 
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a. Metho ds o f Breaching . 

(1) If bypass cannot be done, two methods of breaching may be 
employed : 


(a) Hasty (in-stride) breaching. Hasty breacning is used 
when the momentum of the attack must be kept up. It will usually be 
conducted under fire; therefore, speed is extremely important. Combat 
engineers are located with the breaching force of the battalion to 
perform hasty breaches. However, time and distance factors may require 
hasty breaches by maneuver units without direct engineer participation. 

(b) Deliberate breaching. This is done when the hasty 
breach has failed or speed is not critical and time and additional 
resources are available. Engineers normally do the breach. Maneuver 
units provide security, reconnaissance, and overwatch for breaching 
forces . 


(2) Whether conducting a hasty or deliberate breach, the 
battalion uses established battle drills, habitual relationships, and 
SOPs. 

(3) The task force must look beyond the first obstacle belt to 
locate subsequent obstacle belts. The commander must prevent the 
battalion from being pinned between obstacle belts. 

b . Organization . 

(1) The battalion task force normally organizes into three 
elements in anticipation of conducting breaching penetrations. 

(a) Support force. The support force is the lead 
company/ team( s) . It provides close, continuous overwatching fires to 
support the breaching force Initially, and then the assault force. As 
required, some of the support force may have their fires directly 
controlled by the assault force to ensure coordination of fires. 

(b) Breaching force. The breaching force is the second 
element of the TF formation. It creates lanes in the enemy's obstacle 
system and forward defenses to allow passage of the assault force 
through the obstacle. The breaching force may be required to widen the 
lanes later to allow continuation of the operation. The breaching 
force is normally task organized with engineers and infantry. They are 
overwatched by the support forces . 

(c) Assault force. The mission of the assault force is to 
attack through the breach and destroy the enemy protecting the obstacle 
(see Figure 5-24). 

(2) Detection of the obstacle is the most critical task. 
Various methods of detection are available, including air and ground 
reconnaissance. Normally, the scouts or lead unit in the attack will 
detect the obstacle first. Engineers should be positioned with the 
lead element to quickly assess the obstacle. The scouts may be 
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augmented by one or more engineers for the same purpose. When 
possible, nighttime prabreaches are accomplished. If a unit runs into 
an obstacle, it must accomplish these four critical tasks: 

(a) The lead unit immediately reports and establishes 
overwatch, and/or returns fire to include immediate suppressive 
indirect fires. Normally, the battalion heavy mortars provide HE and 
smoke . 

(b) The battalion seeks a bypass. 

(c) The lead unit reconnoiters the obstacle. 

(d) The battalion begins a hasty breach if bypass 
is not possible. 

(3) The lead company becomes the support force and provides 
overwatch. If the decision to breach is made, scouts provide flank 
security and the breaching force conducts the breaching operation. 
Battalions may be augmented with obstacle breaching equipment such as 
rocket propelled line charges, bangalore torpedoes, and AVLB . These 
items should be well forward and attached to the breaching force. 

(4) After the support force is in position, and is calling for 
indirect HE and smoke, the breaching force moves to the near edge of 
the obstacle. 

(5) During breaching, company teams should maintain dispersion 
to avoid a "pile up" in front of the obstacle. Tactical dispersion is 
a mus t . 


- I 

flSMia-r 



Figure 5-24. Organization for breaching an obstacle. 

(6) Once near the obstacle, the breaching force establishes 
its own overwatch and breacning equipped vehicles begin breaching 
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operations. APCs/BFVs remain near the obstacle during breaching 
operations so the breaching team is afforded cover and/or transport if 
heavy indirect fire impacts. Only one lane must be breached initially, 
but at least two vehicle lanes are usually required for a task force. 

c . Techniques of Conducting a Breach . 

(1) The initial objective of a breach is to make a safe route 
to the far side. This is done by breaching foot and vehicle lanes 
through the obstacle. The number and type of lanes breached depend on: 

o The size of the breaching force. 

o The depth and density of the obstacle. 

o The equipment available. 

(a) Foot lanes. 

o If a mounted assault breach is not feasible, then at 
least one foot lane is needed for each assault company. This lane is 
normally 2 meters wide and marked with white marking tape, flashlights, 
or chemical lights along its centerline. 

o Full use is made of darkness, smoke cover, breaching 
devices (mechanical or explosive), and covering fires. 

o Initial lanes may be breached in defiles that give cover 
and concealment to assault troops even though these lanes may not be 
widened into vehicle lanes later. 

o The bangalore torpedo will clear foot lanes through 
mines and wire obstacles. It clears a path 3 to 4 meters wide through 
wire entanglements. It will clear a narrow foot path through a 
minefield by exploding most of the antipersonnel and single-pulse- fuzed 
antitank mines of the minefield. Once there are foot lanes through the 
minefield, assault forces move through rapidly to neutralize any nearby 
enemy positions and secure the far side of the obstacle. 

(b) Vehicle Lanes. 

o After the first breach is made, foot lanes may be 
widened to one-way vehicle lanes at least 5 meters wide. Vehicle lanes 
also may be breached separately from foot lanes. Existing roads are 
used when possible, clearing mines along their entire width. 

o The mine clearing line charge (MICLIC) is a 
trailer-mounted, rocket-projected, explosive line charge towed by a 
variety of combat vehicles to within 50 feet of the minefield. When 
projected across the minefield and exploded, it clears a vehicle lane 5 
to 8 meters wide and 100 meters long. 

(2) The task force must be prepared to breach obstacles 
without engineer support using organic equipment. Company teams must 
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be capable of executing counterobstacle battle drills. Thus, attached 
tank companies may need an infantry platoon to assist in hasty obstacle 
breaching. Techniques of breaching using organic equipment are-- 

o Pushing a destroyed vehicle through a minefield. 

o Driving through wire obstacles. 

o Using an M88 with its blade lowered to conduct 
"mine- skimming." 

o Using mineroller and plow. 

(3) Each vehicle could carry a grappling hook with rope to 
facilitate breaching of wire obstacles. 

d . Marking the Lane . 

(1) The path must be clearly marked in order for vehicles to 
follow safely and quickly through a breached lane. When available, 
HEMMS or CLAMS are used, but field commanders must be innovative in the 
use of expedient methods to accomplish the mission. Temporary marking 
is replaced by standard marking materials as soon as the tactical 
situation permits. Some commonly used and available field-expedient 
lane marking items are-- 

o Engineer cloth tape 2" wide staked down with tent pegs 

or rocks. 


o Paint or oil. Hang a 5-gallon can on the back of the 
proofing tank and punch a nail-hole in the bottom so that the liquid 
streams out. This signature will only last long enough to get a few 
vehicles through. 


0 

Plow. 


o 

Rocks . 


o 

Lime, flour, or other visible 

powder (summer) . 

o 

Cinders (snow) . 


o 

Smoke grenades. 


o 

Expended shell casings. 


0 

Toilet paper. 


o 

Chemical lights or flashlight 

s (night). 

o 

Pickets with engineer tape or 

cheralight tied to them 
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(2) Distinctive markers must show where the lane begins and 
ends. There is a tendency for most drivers to start maneuvering before 
they are out of the minefield. 

(3) After the lanes are cleared, the assault team moves 
through the obstacle and deploys on the far side. This is done by 
establishing defensive positions and firing on known or likely enemy 
locations. The breaching force must establish far-side security to 
antitank weapons range and allow the assault force room to pass through 
and deploy (see Figure 5-25) . 


Figure 5-25. Assault force secures the far side, 
d . Hasty Breach of Log Obstacles . 

(1) Abatises are reduced by placing explosive charges at the 
point where the tree is still attached. After detonation, severed 
trees are removed by available vehicles, or by hand. 

(2) Log cribs can be dismantled by hand or forced through with 
bulldozers . 
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e. Hasty Breach of a Tank Ditch . A properly emplaced tank ditch 
is a formidable obstacle. Because of the equipment and effort required 
to construct the ditch and because of its importance to the defender, 
it is probably mined with antitank and antipersonnel mines, and 
reinforced with wire. In addition, tank ditches are always covered by 
direct and indirect fires (see Figure 5-26). When the battalion 
encounters a tank ditch, it must quickly and aggressively perform the 
following: 

o Report. 

o Establish an overwatch with support force, 
o Dispatch scouts or reconnaissance patrols to locate 

a bypass . 

o Use elements of the breaching force to reconnoiter the 

obstacle . 

o Begin hasty breaching if bypass is not available. 

(1) The hasty breach cannot be started without first gaining 
fire superiority over the defending enemy and/or obscuring his field of 
fire with smoke and indirect fires. This is required during daylight 
and during limited visibility. 





Figure 5-26. Actions at a tank ditch (bypass not possible) 
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(2) Elements reconnoitering the obstacle attempt to locate 
weak spots- Any breaks in the wall, wire, or where the ditch is 
partially filled, or the banks are not steep are potential crossing 
sites . 


(3) To begin the breach, artillery, mortars, CEVs and tanks 
fire into and on top of the wall (spoil) on the enemy side. This is 
done to collapse the wall enough to partially fill the ditch, destroy 
wire, and detonate some mines- These fires are adjusted by the support 
force leader. 

(4) Once the breaching force has cleared a lane to the ditch, 
engineers move forward with AVLBs . At least two are required- The 
breaching force assists in clearing mines and debris to allow the AVLBs 
to be positioned. AVLB can span gaps up to 60 feet. 

(5) If AVLBs are not available, then the tank ditch must be 
breached using CEVs, blade tanks, dozers, or explosive charges to break 
down the walls. Tanks may also drive up close to the edge of the 
ditch, and conduct repeated sharp turns to the left or right. 

Eventually the ditch walls will collapse on the rear side. Demolition 
can then be used to neutralize the far side. 

(6) Once the breaches are made, elements of the breaching 
force quickly cross and establish overwatch positions on the far side. 
As with minefields, the commander orders the assault force through to 
take the lead followed by the breaching force then support force. 


( 
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CHAPTER 6 


FM 71-2 


COMBAT SUPPORT 

The battalion task force commander uses combat support elements as 
combat multipliers to enhance the combat power of his maneuver 
companies. Knowing combat support capabilities, employing them 
appropriately, and synchronizing their operations are essential to 
applying superior combat power at the decisive time and place. 
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Section I. RELATIONSHIPS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Combat support elements provide the task force significant amounts 
of additional combat power. These elements support the task force 
under established command and support relationships. Regardless of the 
relationship of the combat support element to the task force, the task 
force commander is responsible for integration and synchronization of 
available combat support to accomplish his mission. 

6-1. COMMAND AND SUPPORT RELATIONSHIPS 

a. Specific applications of the command and support relationships 
are in the discussion of combat support elements throughout this 
chapter. Table 6-1 provides an illustration of the relationship 
between the task force and combat support elements. 

b. The leader of a combat support element that is attached, under 
OPCON, or DS to the task force also serves as a special staff officer 
to the task force commander. During planning, preparation, and 
execution of the task force mission, he provides assistance, advice, 
and recommendations on employment of his unit to the task force 
commander and staff. He employs his unit as directed by the task force 
commander . 

6-2. COMBAT SUPPORT TO COMPANY TEAMS 

As a result of his estimate of the situation, the task force 
commander decides how to employ his combat support assets. He retains 
centralized control of the organic and attached combat support assets 
by specifying tasks and assigning priority of support to his 
subordinate company teams. However, in some circumstances a combat 
support element may need to be attached to a company team along with 
sufficient logistical support. 
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UNIT** 
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UNIT** 

PARENT 
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* With specific approval of the task force commander if within the task 
force area of operations. (Any unit in the task force area requires 
positioning approval.) 

** CSS requirements beyond the capability of the parent unit are 
provided by the task force after specific request and coordination 
between the task force, parent unit, and brigade headquarters has been 
made. 

*** Attached element brings an appropriate slice of combat service 
support equipment and personnel to supplement the task force's assets. 


Figure 6-1. Task force command and support relationships. 
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Section II. INDIRECT FIRE SUPPORT 


The mission of fire support is to mass firepower to delay, disrupt, 
or destroy enemy forces in support of the scheme of maneuver. 

6-3. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

a. The task force commander and his fire support officer (FSO) 
integrate the firepower of mortars, field artillery, close air support, 
and when available, naval gunfire with the maneuver of combat units 
(including available attack helicopters) to defeat the enemy. 

b. One of the commander's greatest challenges is in synchronizing 
and concentrating all of his combat power at the critical time and 
place. There will be a multitude of targets to engage in a short time 
and a time lag from the time the decision is made to use supporting 
fires until the target is hit. The commander alone will not have the 
time to integrate all the weapons available to him in terms of 
concentrated combat power. The FSO assists the commander by developing 
the fire support plan concurrently with the maneuver plan. During the 
battle, the FSO and fire support section monitor the execution of fire 
support to ensure compliance with the commander's Intent and to provide 
con t inuous support . 

c. In using fire support, the task force commander considers: 

(1) Fire support complements maneuver systems . Fires are 
used to accomplish missions that maneuver forces cannot, or that would 
otherwise divert maneuver forces from the main effort, such as 
suppressing an enemy position to allow concentration of maneuver forces 
elsewhere . 


(2) Surprise . Massed surprise fires are most ef fective--the 
destruction that can be achieved by supporting fire is proportional to 
the preparedness of the enemy. 

(3) Most effective roles . To best integrate fire support, 
the task force commander must know the capabilities and limitations of 
all supporting fires and ensure that fire support is used where and 
when it will be most effective. The combined fires of an FA battalion 
and the battalion's mortar platoon can cover less than a square 
kilometer and, therefore, must be judiciously planned. 

d. The planning and coordination processes begin when the mission 
is received or assumed and never stop. The commander, XO, S3, S2 and 
FSO interact throughout the planning and execution of the mission to 
ensure that fire planning is a continuing process. 

e. As the task force commander develops his plan for the 
employment of maneuver forces, he and the FSO develop the best use of 
fire support resources by determining-- 

o Which subordinate units to weight with fire support. 
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What targets to attack. 

o What fire support means to use. 

o What target effect to achieve. 

o Priorities for engaging targets and allocating fires. 

f. The commander must ensure that he clearly states his Intent 
for fire support, that his fire support plan Is developed accordingly, 
that all available fire support Is considered, and that each phase of 
the maneuver plan Is supported by the fire plan. The FSO must ensure 
he understands the commander's requirements for fire support. Areas 
that the commander must coordinate with the FSO Include — 

(1) Scheme of maneuver - area of operation, timing of 
advance, rate of movement, passage of lines, army aviation In sector. 

(2) Priority of fires - which unit has priority of artillery 
and/or mortar fires. 

(3) Targets of concern - those targets which if not fired 
upon will seriously impede mission accomplishment. 

(4) Priority targets - what the priority targets are and how 
long they will be In effect. 

(5) Effects of fire - 

(a) Suppression limits the ability of personnel In the 
target area to perform their jobs. The effects of suppressive fire 
last only as long as the fires continue. 

(b) Neutralization temporarily knocks the target out of 
action, producing 10 percent or more casualties. Most planned missions 
are neutralization fires. 

(c) Destruction renders the target ineffective for a 
prolonged period of time. Destruction requires large quantities of 
ammunition or special munitions. 

(6) Use of mortars - missions, target effects, control, 
displacement, locations, and ammunition mix. 

(7) Close air support - In coordination with the FAC, what 
Is available, when It is available, and how will it be used (to include 
target selection and desired effects) . 

(8) Fire support coordination measures - existing or 
proposed permissive or restrictive control measures established by 
higher headquarters or the task force itself. 

(9) Ammunition restrictions - limitation on the use of 
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smoke, improved conventional munitions, or other ammunition (including 
established CSRs) . 

g. At battalion task force level, the FSO is assisted by the fire 
support section (FSS) and company fire support teams (FISTs). They 
provide personnel for continuous planning and coordination of 
supporting fires. 

(1) The FSS, battalion S3 Air, and advisers from the other 
fire support means are collocated in the battalion main CP for the 
planning and coordination of fire support and form the battalion fire 
support element (FSE) . A TACCS from the TACP is part of the FSE and, 
if naval air and or naval gunfire support is available, the FSE may 
also include a supporting arms liaison team (SALT) or shore fire 
control party (SFCP) . The FSE coordinates and works closely with the 
brigade FSE, the FSE of other battalions, the DS field artillery 
battalion FDC, the S2 and the S3, the mortar platoon leader, the 
engineer platoon leader, and the company FISTs. 

(2) The company FIST provides the fire support planning and 
coordination required by the company. The FISTs are provided by the DS 
FA battalion. The FIST is supervised by a field artillery lieutenant 
(company FSO) who is the company commander's FSCOORD. Occasionally, 
spotter teams for naval gunfire (NGF) and forward air controllers for 
CAS will collocate at the company to advise and assist the company FSO 
in the use of their assets. 

h. The planning process determines how fire support will be 
used--what type of targets will be attacked, when, and with what means. 
The plan is flexible to accommodate the unexpected in combat. 

(1) The depth and detail of fire support planning depends on 
how much time is available. Many of the fire support actions that 
occur in response to battle situations are established in SOFs or 
directed in FRAGOs. 

(2) Fire support planning is continuous and concurrent at 
all levels. 

(3) The fire support plan outlines the way artillery, 
mortars, and close air support will be used to complement the scheme of 
maneuver, and it provides instructions for executing those fires. It 
ranks targets in priority order, matches them with the available fire 
support systems, eliminates duplication with brigade targets, and 
allows fires to be executed quickly, without specific direction from 
the commander once the battle starts. A task force fire support plan 
may include-- 

(a) A general concept of how fires will support the 

battle . 

(b) A target list that includes locations where fires 
are expected or likely to be used. Known enemy locations should be 
carefully targeted but too many targets complicate the fire plan and 
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delay fires. 


(c) A priority of fires telling which element will 
receive fire support In case of conflicting needs. 

(d) A priority of targets telling which type of mission 

to fire first. 

(e) An allocation of priority targets and FPFs , if 

available . 

(f) An execution matrix for indirect fire weapons. 

(g) Informal airspace coordination areas. 

(h) Coordination measures for providing troop safety 
and synchronizing supporting fires. 

(4) The fire support plan is developed by the FSO with 
assistance and input from the FAC, company FSOs, heavy mortar platoon 
leader, S2, and S3. A fire plan is constantly refined or modified as 
the operation continues, so as to provide responsive fires to the task 
force wherever they are needed. 

(5) At task force level, the FSO disseminates, in the OPORD, 
a fire plan to support the task force. This plan usually contains all 
the elements listed above, and it is modified as company team fire 
plans are received. Updated fire plans are sent back to FISTs and 
disseminated to the mortar platoon, DS battalion FDC , and brigade FSE. 

(6) Company FSOs accompany the company team commanders to 
receive the task force OPORD. This allows the company FSOs to hear the 
concept of the operation simultaneously with their commanders. Within 
minutes after the OPORD is given, they can get together to develop 
their fire support plans. This arrangement also allows the task force 
FSO to brief the company FSOs on plans the task force commander wants 
implemented. Written fire plans are disseminated, questions answered 
quickly, and conflicts resolved with minimum confusion. 

i. The task force commander and FSO may develop an event-oriented 
scheme of fire support in conjunction with developing the selected 
course of action. This fire support plan will require a specific FO, 
company FSO, or other element to fire a specific indirect fire system 
at a designated target when or if a specific event occurs. For 
example, when the lead platoon of Team B reaches Highway 40, the B Team 
FSO will fire group A1B; when Company C begins crossing phase line Red, 
an FO attached to the scout platoon will fire smoke from the mortar 
platoon on targets AB2712 and AB2713; when the enemy reaches and 
attempts to breach the obstacle at NA395678, the Team A FSO will fire 
FASCAM on target AB2203; If the enemy moves to the south of checkpoint 
6, the Company D FSO will shift fire from target AB2521 to engage the 
lead elements of the enemy column. This scheme of fire support is a 
result of IPB and forms the basis of the fire support execution matrix. 
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6-4. COORDINATION 


a. Effective fire support depends on centralized planning and 
decentralized execution and coordination. Based on the commander's 
intent and concept of operations, the FSOs and FISTs execute the plan 
during the battle with minimum specific instruction. The battalion 
FSO 1 s coordination includes all of the actions required to make the 
plan work. He must-- 

(1) Ensure the DS battalion FDC, the mortar platoon FDC, and 
any other supporting elements have the correct fire support plan and 
understand their portion of it and the supported unit's mission. Fire 
support rehearsals are conducted before the battle. 

(2) Verify that the task force mortars are in position to 

support . 

(3) Keep the brigade FSE and the supporting field artillery 
main CP informed of the tactical situation. 

(4) Select fire support means to attack targets during the 

battle . 

(5) Ensure the task force commander and S3 are kept informed 
concerning any degradation of fire support. 

(6) Modify the fire support plan during the battle to react 
to battlefield changes, and make sure that FISTs are aware of changes. 

(7) Coordinate requests for additional fire support with 
higher level fire support elements. 

(8) Monitor execution of the fire support plan. Normally, 
the. task force FSO does not personally direct or adjust fires. He 
usually directs a company FSO to do so. 

b. The task force FSO must ensure that the plan developed remains 
supportable. He must immediately inform the battalion commander if 
there is not enough fire support allocated to make the plan work, or if 
circumstances dictate changes in the plan. To do this, he must be 
forward with the tactical CP during the battle and will normally ride 
with the commander. 

c. The FSO must keep abreast of the tactical situation and 
coordinate all fire support affecting his zone, including that 
requested by the task force. He ensures that fires do not jeopardize 
troop safety, interfere with other fire support means, or disrupt 
adjacent unit operations. For this coordination, the FSO relies on the 
FSE at the main CP to keep him abreast of all information to include 
fire support coordination measures, fire support asset locations and 
status . 


d. During the battle, shifts in priorities of fire, changes to 
the fire plan to support a changed scheme of maneuver, and requests for 
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immediate CAS are all made well forward by the FSO and FAC at the 
tactical CP. The FSE at the main CP continues its planning 
responsibilities and provides backup support to the tactical CP. 

e. The task force FSO will normally be limited to operating on 
one fire support net when forward. The FSE must keep the FSO and other 
elements of the task force informed of fire support status and keep the 
FA abreast of the tactical situation of the task force. Likewise, the 
FSE must be kept informed of the forward tactical situation and of 
actions of the mortar platoon. Frequently, the FSE will have to relay 
calls for fire. The FSE must ensure communications with the forward 
FIST and the supporting FA system. In the event of loss of the FSE, 
the FSO must designate the least committed FIST to assume the FSE 
functions . 

f. Lateral coordination between the battalion and company FSOs , 
the FSE, and the mortar platoon is the key to responsive and effective 
fires. The TF fire support net is used for this coordination. 

6-5. TARGETS 

Every target can be classified as either a target of opportunity 
or a planned target. 

a. A target of opportunity is one that has not been planned. 

b. A planned target is one on which fire is prearranged. 

Artillery and mortars precalculate firing data to expedite the 
execution of fires. To enhance accuracy, resection, hasty survey, 

GLLD polar location, or registration may be used to determine precise 
target locations. A planned target may be scheduled or on-call. 

(1) A scheduled target is a planned target on which fire is 
to be delivered at a specific time or upon occurrence of a specific 
event or maneuver phase . 

(2) An on-call target is a planned target to be fired on 
request rather than in accordance with a time schedule or specific 
event . 


(a) A priority target is a planned target that takes 
precedence over other targets. A firing unit is prepared to engage it 
whenever the unit is not firing another mission. The maneuver 
commander designates priority targets. He should provide specific 
guidance to the FSCOORD as to when certain targets become priority 
targets, when they cease to be priority targets, the desired effects on 
the target, and any special type ammunition to be used (such as smoke 
or VT) . Priority targets are usually allocated one per artillery 
battery or mortar platoon. FA priority targets are allocated to the 
task force by the brigade commander. FA and mortar priority targets 
may be suballocated to company teams or other elements by the task 
force commander. A type of priority target used in a defensive 
situation is the final protective fire. 
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(b) Indirect final protective fires (FPFs) are a type 
of priority target used to create a barrier that Impedes enemy 
dismounted movement across defensive lines or areas. This fire is 
Integrated with the battalion commander's defensive plans. The brigade 
commander allocates priority targets to a maneuver battalion task 
force, and they may be further allocated to companies for use as FPFs. 
The task force commander may also allocate one FPF from the mortar 
platoon or one for each mortar section. The size of the FPF depends on 
the type of weapon: 

107-mm mortar platoon (6-gun): 300 by 40 meters. 

107-mm mortar section (3-gun): 150 by 40 meters. 

155-mm howitzer battery (6-gun): 300 by 50 meters. 

155-mm howitzer platoon (4-gun): 200 by 50 meters. 

The maneuver commander is responsible for the location of each FPF. It 
may be any distance from the friendly position that supports the 
current tactical plan (normally 200 to 400 meters) . Authority to call 
for the FPF Is given to the maneuver commander (the company commander 
or platoon leader) to whom the FPF is allocated. The FSO is 
responsible for: 

Reporting the desired location of the FPF to the FDC . 

Adjusting fire (by weapon) on the desired location. 

-- Transmitting the call to fire FPF to the supporting FDC. 


6-6. MULTIPLE TARGETS AND TARGETING 

Targets and targeting are discussed in detail In FM 6-20 and In FM 
101-5-1. The following discussion covers only multiple targets and 
targeting techniques of most concern to the task force commander. 
Multiple targets call for special considerations. When fire is desired 
on several targets, groups, series, or programs of targets may be 
established. As with other targets, they may be planned at TF level, 
but must be approved by the DS battalion. 

a. Group of Targets . A group of targets consists of two or more 
targets on which simultaneous fires are desired. A group is 
graphically portrayed by circling the targets and identifying them with 
a group designation (Figure 6-2). The group designation consists of 
the letters assigned to the maneuver brigade or the division artillery 
TOC with a number inserted between them. The fact that targets are 
included in a group does not preclude the attack of individual targets 
within the group. 
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Figure 6-2. Example symbol for aigroup of targets. 

(1) Offense: This method is used when the battalion 

commander wants to attack several targets simultaneously -or- to suppress 
some enemy positions as he- attacks others: 

(2) Defense: In the defense, a group of r targets can be used 

to destroy enemy stopped at minefields, or to destroy vehicles waiting 
to cross rivers or bridges. Individual targets in the group can be 
selected-' based ‘on how the battalion commander- thinks the enemy would 
form at: these activities . 


b; Series of Targets . A- series of targets is c a* number of- targets 
and/or groups of targets planned to be fired in- a predetermined 
sequence to support the scheme of maneuver. A- series may b®- either on I 
call. or- scheduled. Graphically* a series- is shown as- individual 
targets ■ or -groups ■ of targets within a prescribed area. Theseries is 
given a code name (Figure . Once a series is initiated, targets 

and groups of targets within the series are fired- on- a predetermined 
time sequence. Simultaneous engagement of targets in a group within a 
series is not - mandatory . Phasing of targets within- a series is as 
requested- by the initiator: or as determined by; the fire* planner based 
oniithe nature of the^ targets and the desires of the force commander. 

The fact that a series of targets has been formed does not preclude the 
attack of individual targets*- or groups of targets within the series. 



I 




Figure 6-?. Example symbol for a series off targets: 

(1) Offense: The series should be planned to support the 
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assault timing on the objective. The series allows for fires to shift 
automatically to engage individual targets or groups of targets as the 
task force fights across an objective. The series can also be planned 
for targets beyond the objective. 

(2) Defense: In the defense, the series allows for fires 

which, once again, are tied to speed, but in this case it is the speed 
at which the enemy will attack. A series of linear targets may be 
planned to destroy the enemy attack echelons. Attack of linear targets 
1,000 meters apart (three minutes at 20 kilometer miles per hour) will 
keep fire automatically falling on the enemy. 

c. Programs of Targets . A program is a number of planned targets 
of a similar kind. All targets in a particular program are of the same 
type (for example, all enemy ADA, all mortar targets). A program may 
be scheduled or on call. Once a program is initiated, targets within 
the program are fired on a predetermined time sequence as listed in the 
schedule. At battalion level in both the offense and defense, a SEAD 
program is the typical program fired. 

6-7. OTHER FIRES 

Commanders have several other fire support techniques available to 
complement the task force maneuver. Those most commonly used by the 
task force commander are preparation fires and interdiction fires. 

a. Preparation Fires . These fires provide an intense volume of 
fire delivered in accordance with a time schedule to support an attack. 
The preparation is normally planned at brigade or higher echelon. The 
battalion provides input for development of preparation fires. 

(1) The fire normally commences before ED time. It may 
start at any prescribed time or be on call. The duration of the 
preparation is influenced by fire support needs of the entire force, 
number of targets and firing assets, and ammunition available. 

(2) A preparation is phased to permit successive attacks on 
certain types of targets. The first phase provides for the early 
attack of hostile fire support means and all observation systems. The 
second phase includes attack of command posts, communication 
facilities, assembly areas, and reserves. The final phase includes 
attack of defensive areas in the forward portion of the enemy position 
and targets that pose an immediate threat to the attacking force. 

(3) When assigning fire support systems to targets in the 
preparation, planners make sure that some firing units remain available 
to attack targets of opportunity. 

(4) Plans for firing preparations are continually updated to 
delete old targets and incorporate new ones. The division or brigade 
commander, with the advice of his FSCOORD, makes the final 
determination as to whether the preparation should be fired. 

(5) The task force FSO must ensure that the preparation 
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fires, especially those fired during the final phase on forward enemy 
positions, do not interfere with the task force scheme of maneuver. 

This is critical when the task force commander plans to infiltrate 
dismounted infantry forward of the LD before LD time. The FSO will 
ensure that any fires within the task force area of operations have the 
approval of the task force commander. 

b. Harassing Fires . Harassing fires are delivered on confirmed 
and suspected enemy locations for the purpose of disturbing the rest, 
curtailing the movement, and lowering the morale of enemy troops by the 
threat of casualties or loss of equipment. Fires may also be delivered 
on selected terrain for the purpose of denying the enemy the 
unrestricted use of these areas or to delay enemy second-echelon 
elements and prevent them from joining the battle. 

6-8. SPECIALIZED CONVENTIONAL MUNITIONS 

The task force commander must know the capabilities of several 
types of munitions that can aid maneuver operations. 

a. Artillery-Delivered Smoke . Artillery-delivered smoke is used 
to obscure or screen. WP provides a quick smoke build-up . HC, under 
the right weather conditions, provides sustained cover. 

(1) Obscuration fire. Placed on or near the enemy, this 
category of firepower uses smoke and WP ammunition to isolate the enemy 
and obscure his view of the battlefield. Because smoke is susceptible 
tro changes in wind direction and the configuration af the terrain, its 
use must be coordinated with the maneuver commander and all other 
friendly units affected by the operation. 

C2) Screening fire. Screening fire also involves the use of 
smoke and WP. Screening fire, however, is used to mask friendly 
maneuvering elements in order to disguise the nature of their 
operations . 

b. Illumination . Even with the greater capability of night 
observation devices of US forces over potential adversaries, 
illumination fires are planned to assist command and control and to a 
lesser extent target acquisition. Although always planned, 
illumination fires are normally on order of the TF commander. The 
following are considerations for employing illumination: 

(1) Illumination fires are often necessary to assist 
dismounted operations. 

(2) Since the amount of illumination in basic loads is often 
low, expenditures must be monitored. 

(3) Wind and other atmospheric conditions can affect the 
time it takes to get effective illumination. 

c. Scatterable Mines . The family of scatterable mines (FASCAM) 
give the commander a rapid, flexible, and effective means of delaying, 
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canalizing, harassing, or wearing down enemy forces. Field artillery 
delivered scatterable mines are used in both defensive and offensive 
operations . 

(1) The brigade commander may release authority for the task 
force commander to employ short-duration FASCAM minefields. FASCAM 
employment is then planned by the task force commander and S3 in 
coordination with the engineer, S2, and FSO. Scatterable mines are 
included in the maneuver and obstacle plan. Upon approval of this 
plan, the FSO integrates field artillery delivered scatterable mines 
into the task force fire support plan. The scatterable mines are then 
fired as directed by the task force commander. 

(2) The standard low density (target of opportunity) field 
artillery delivered scatterable minefield requires that a total of 30 
rounds be fired to form a pattern roughly 400 x 400 meters. Employment 
time is generally 15 minutes (planned) to 30 minutes or longer 
(unplanned) from the call for fire. The submunitions are set to 
self-detonate in either less than 24 hours (short duration) or more 
than 24 hours (long duration). Exact self-destruct times are 
classified and are in TM 43-0001-28-1. Authority to employ long 
duration self-destruct scatterable mines is normally not delegated to 
task force level. 

(3) A FASCAM minefield is observable on the ground. These 
mines are most effective when tied into existing or reinforcing 
obstacles, and as with other obstacles, FASCAM minefields must be 
covered by observation and direct and indirect fires. 

(4) The firing unit is responsible for reporting the 
location of the minefield to the brigade FSE. The brigade then informs 
higher, lower, and adjacent units of its location. 

(5) The task force FSE notifies the engineer and other 
elements of the main CP. The main CP notifies subordinates and 
maintains the location and status of the minefield until it 
self-destructs . 

(6) Aerial employment of scatterable mines may be requested 
from the division's aviation brigade. 

(See TC 6-20-5 for more information on employment of scatterable 
mines . ) 


d. Laser Guided . The Copperhead round is effective against 
stationary targets out to 5,000 meters from the laser designator 
(aerial or ground) . Depending on the skill of the operator, Copperhead 
can hit moving targets at 3-4,000 meters. However, it takes almost 
five minutes from the initial call for fire for the round to be fired, 
which limits the utility of this round for targets of opportunity. In 
addition, the requirement for the laser designator to "spot" the target 
for the final 13 seconds of flight, restricts the utility of this 
round . 
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6-9. MORTARS 


a. The mortar platoon can operate as a platoon or as two firing 
sections. When operating In split sections, the configuration Is one 
FDC and three gun tracks per section. The size of the sections may 
vary but they must consist of at least one gun track and an FDC. 

b. The mortar platoon leader assists the FSO in developing fire 
plans but during operations his function is leading his platoon. 

c. The S3 is responsible for the positioning of mortars, but he 
normally delegates this positioning authority to the FSO. The mortar 
platoon leader recommends positions to accomplish his assigned 
missions. Because of range limitations, mortars must be emplaced well 
forward to provide continuous and effective fire support. This 
frequently puts mortars in company positions in the defense or moving 
with companies in mobile operations. The mortar platoon leader is 
responsible for continuous coordination with the company in whose area 
he is positioned or with whom he is moving. 

d. The normal mission of the platoon is to provide fire support 
to the entire task force (general support) under the direction of the 
FSO. During the planning phase and subsequent coordination, the FSO 
determines the targets that are to be engaged by mortars. The FSE 
monitors the mortar FDC nets. 

e. In fast-moving offensive or defensive operations where there 
is a need for decentralized control, the mortar platoon or a mortar 
section may be given a direct support mission or attached to one 
company. In this case, the mortar element is on the net of the 
supported company and moves and positions to support that element at 
the direction of the company FSO. 

f. Prepositioned resupply should be considered for mortars during 
the defense. It may be placed on both initial and supplementary 
positions. In addition, the combat trains normally include emergency 
mortar resupply. (Detailed coverage of mortar platoon operations is in 
FM 7-90.) 

6-10. NAVAL GUNFIRE 

a. When operating near a coastline with gunfire support ships 
within range, naval gunfire can be an effective fire support means. 

b. US Army units have only a limited organic capability to 
control naval air or naval gunfire. This capability is normally 
provided to a division by the US Marine Corps in the form of an air 
naval gunfire liaison company (ANGLICO) . There are two organizations 
within the ANGLICO. Depending on which organization is available, the 
battalion task force will receive either a shore fire control party 
(SFCP) or a battalion supporting arms liaison team (SALT) and firepower 
control teams (FCT) . These ANGLICO elements have the mission to 
request, coordinate, and control naval air and naval gunfire. 
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Section III. TACTICAL AIR SUPPORT 


Tactical air support provided by the USAF consists of offensive 
air support (OAS), counterair, air interdiction, and tactical airlift 
(Figure 6 - 4 ) . 


TACTICAC-A* IT SUPPORT 



Figure 6-4. Tactical air support. 

6-11. OFFENSIVE AIR SUPPORT 

a. OAS is the element of tactical air support normally conducted 
in support of ground operations. It consists of tactical air 
reconnaissance, battlefield air interdiction, and close air support. 

(1) Tactical air reconnaissance is the acquisition of 
intelligence information using visual observation and/or sensors In 
aircraft . 

(2) Battlefield air interdiction is air action against enemy 
forces and resources that are in a position to directly affect friendly 
forces . 

(3) Close air support (CAS) is air action against targets 
close to friendly forces. Each mission must be carefully controlled 
and requires detailed integration with the fire and movement of those 
forces. This is the role in which USAF aircraft will normally support 
the task force. CAS provides a variety of ordnance and high payloads. 
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The payload of a single A-10 is the equivalent of firing five to seven 
volleys . from a 24-tube, 155-mm howitzer artillery battalion. 

t>b. Theuuse of aircrafttbosaupport ground : forces iis subject' to :the 
following planning considerations: 

''(1) AAir support is not available at all times. Even .when 
planned, it may be diverted to a higher priority mission s (immediate) . 

(2) Immediate requests may restrict indirect ‘fires and will 
come with* whatever ordnance has already been loaded--not necessarily 
the optimum weapon for a particular target. 

I (3) AAir support may be limited by weather -and, enemy lair 
defense systems. 

t(4) uDifferent support aircraft -havewarying capabilities to 
remain onsstation (loiter; time) . 

(5) Target identification is difficult, so marking of enemy 
and friendly- locations i is required when in close contact. 

1(6) sAs long as the’ enemy has an.effective air T force , r the 
emphasis-willnbe on counterair. As the battler-progresses and: the 
enemy's air capability is reduced, the emphasis will shift to CAS or 
OAS. 

6-12. r CLOSE AIR ^SUPPORT 

»a. A' tactieal tair control party' (TACP) ' Operates^with the task 
forcereo iadviser the commander and .hissstaff on: integration of close -air 
support with ground operations and to coordinate and direct close air 
strikes. The TACP consists of a forward air controller ( (FAC) and two 
tactical iaircraft command., andccontcolsspecialists . Normally , i.the. FAC 
operataswwith the command .group l in actracked vehicle. provided by the 
task’ force . 

hb. TTactical air strikes are normally controlledbbyt forward air 
controllers. The FAC is a fighter pilot who is familiar with the 
ground -tactical situation and is trained to control strikes. In an 
emergency, when a FAC is not available, an artillery fire support team 
or the leader on the 'scene can perform the ’•TAC: function. The 'basic 
requirement iis ' to 1 locate and describe the ' target -and tfriendly position 
for the fighter pilot. This information may be relayed to the pilot, 
using any means available. Normally, rthe fighter aircraft- employs only 
UHF radio equipment ‘ for voice communication. The ground commander can 
use FM to contact -aerial FACs, ALOs , and Army aircraft, all of whom 
have a UHF relayccapability . 

c. CAS missions may either be preplanned jor immediate. 

Preplanned missions are requested.ia . day ahead; through >33- Air channels. 
Preplanned missions allow detailed coordination and .integration of 
maneuver, CAS, and other combat support elements intocthe tactical 
plan. They also allow ordnance loads to be tailored precisely to the 
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enemy forces to be attacked. At task force level, preplanned CAS 
missions are usually planned in support of deliberate attacks because 
times on targets are fixed. Preplanned missions do have a measure of 
flexibility in that the location of the strike can be adjusted by the 
TACP after the aircraft arrive. 

d. Requests for planned CAS missions are developed and listed in 
priority order during the planning phase. The FSO, S2, and ALO 
determine the suitability of the target for air attack and consider 
potential airspace conflict. CAS requests are then forwarded to 
brigade. The brigade informs the battalion of the missions that were 
approved and the fire support plan is adjusted. 

e. Immediate missions are most frequently used by the task force. 
Immediate requests are filled by aircraft on ground alert or by 
diverting aircraft from other missions. Requests for immediate CAS 

go directly from the task force FAC through Air Force channels and are 
processed unless intermediate monitoring headquarters disapprove the 
request within five minutes. Immediate missions normally take at least 
30 minutes to arrive on station. 

f. The FAC must position himself to control the friendly 
aircraft. He notifies the task force commander that friendly aircraft 
are inbound. This warning is retransmitted to the task force to 
prevent mistaken engagement of friendly aircraft during the strike. He 
gives the aircraft personnel a briefing on the friendly and enemy 
situation. Positive identification of friendly forces must be made 
before the strike. This may require marking actions by forward 
elements (for example, colored smoke grenades) or marking of the target 
area by artillery, and mortars. 

g. The FAC and FSO coordinate airspace coordination areas (ACAs) 
with brigade and the task force's senior air defense representative. 
ACAs are normally developed and coordinated by brigades with 
recommendations from the task force. ACAs are either two-dimensional 
(informal) or three-dimensional blocks of airspace whose purpose is to 
give friendly aircraft the airspace needed to enter, attack enemy 
targets and exit. Friendly indirect fire weapons are not allowed to 
fire into ACAs. The size of ACAs is a function of the type of 
aircraft, terrain, and CAS tactics required. ACAs are selected to 
allow both effective CAS tactics and minimum restriction of indirect 
fires. ACAs must follow prominent terrain to allow identification by 
pilots and have sufficient room for aircraft maneuver. A planning 
figure for ACA width that permits aircraft to employ proper attack 
tactics is 5 to 6 kilometers. Ingress and egress corridors can be as 
narrow as 1 kilometer and are usually keyed to prominent terrain 
features such as ridgelines, valleys, or roads. 

h. Insofar as possible, ACAs are coordinated to decrease a 
friendly aircraft's vulnerability. In addition, engagement priorities 
for direct fire weapons are given to destruction of enemy ADA weapons 
when CAS is being used. 

, *•' 

i. Because of the difficulty in coordinating optimum ACAs, timing 
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ACAs is important. They should be implemented just before arrival of 
aircraft and be cancelled immediately as the aircraft leave. 

6-13. JOINT AIR ATTACK TEAM 

a. The JAAT is a combination of US Army attack helicopters and US 
Air Force close support aircraft (normally A-10's) operating together 
to locate and attack high priority, lucrative targets. Simultaneously 
employing attack helicopters and A-10's against the same target array 
increases the lethality and survivability of both systems. The JAAT 
operates in concert with field artillery or mortars, air defense 
artillery, and ground maneuver forces against enemy armored formations, 
command vehicles, and enemy air defenses. Information flow between the 
maneuver commander, the attack helicopter team leader, and the FAC is 
essential. 

b. The JAAT is best employed against armor formations on the 
move. It is least effective when attacking strongly fortified, dug- in 
positions. During offensive operations, the JAAT can best be employed 
against counterattacks. During defensive operations, the team is used 
to destroy or disrupt enemy formations before they reach the FLOT, to 
reinforce committed ground maneuver units, to blunt enemy 
breakthroughs, to provide vital intelligence about enemy strengths and 
locations, or as an Independent force to attack enemy forces attempting 
to bypass the battle area. 

c. A JAAT is rarely formed and executed at the battalion level. 
JAATs are coordinated and executed by brigades because it takes at 
least 30 minutes to coordinate and get one assembled. The JAAT is 
controlled by the attack helicopter leader. When JAATs are employed in 
the task force sector, designation of specific engagement areas, 
coordination of supporting fires, and designation of enemy and friendly 
locations and the other specifics of directing the JAAT will be made by 
the task force commander through the attack helicopter leader. 

d. The task force commander with the advice of his FSO and FAC 
may initiate the request for a JAAT mission through the normal close 
air support channel (immediate if necessary), specifying the JAAT 
mission. Task force requests may be approved and executed at brigade 
level if the attack helicopters are in an 0PC0N status. 
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Section IV. ARMY AVIATION SUPPORT 


Army aviation assets can move rapidly about the battlefield 
providing combat, combat support, and combat service support as 
missions require. 

6-14. ARMY AVIATION ASSETS 

a. Aviation assets are centralized at division and corps level. 
The aviation brigade is normally employed by division as a brigade and 
no less than an aviation battalion. 

b. Army aviation provides the division commander a responsive, 
mobile, and flexible combat multiplier. Attack helicopters can mass 
rapidly and concentrate their firepower against enemy armor and 
mechanized units. Scout helicopters aid the ground commander in 
command and control and perform reconnaissance and observation 
missions. Utility helicopters provide the commander the assets needed 
to conduct air assault operations and move supplies and equipment to 
critical points on the battlefield. The division aviation brigade is 
the primary aviation resource for the division's maneuver brigades and 
their tank and infantry battalion task forces. The aviation brigade 
provides the division commander with an antiarmor and reconnaissance 
capability and troop and equipment movement capability not impeded by 
terrain. 

6-15. SYNCHRONIZATION OF ATTACK HELICOPTERS 

a. A maneuver brigade may receive an attack helicopter battalion 
(ATKHB) OPCON for a specific mission or time period. The battalion is 
the smallest aviation unit that is placed OPCON to a brigade. This 
allows the battalion commander (ATKHB) to cycle his companies into the 
fight until the mission is complete. The ATKHB is normally employed 
under brigade control. When a battalion task force is in heavy contact 
and receives attack helicopter support from brigade, the ATKHB is used 
to attack targets in designated engagement areas. The maneuver 
battalion will rarely receive aviation assets to solely support his 
tactical plan, but may normally be required to work closely with 
aviation units in support of a brigade or division scheme of maneuer. 
Working with the battalion task force commander, the ATKHB commander 
maneuvers his forces to attack. Coordination is made by either the 
ATKHB commander or the attack helicopter company commander with 
aircraft actually on station. If at all possible, this coordination 
should be face to face. (See FMs 1-100 and 1-112.) 

b. Coordination. 

(1) During the normal course of aviation support to the 
division, elements of the aviation brigade will use ground and air 
controlled by the battalion. To fully synchronize operations, ground 
and aviation commanders should coordinate: 

(a) Current enemy situation. 
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(b) Friendly situation and location of friendly units. 

(c) The ground commander's mission and scheme of 

maneuver. 

(d) Fire control and restrictive fire control measures. 

(e) Suppression of enemy air defense weapons. 

(f) Available indirect fire support (and unit 

locations) . 

(g) Target priority, firing positions, and engagement 
areas for the attack helicopters. 

(h) The low-level entry and exit routes to be used by 
the aviation unit. 

(i) Selection of holding areas and proposed attack 
positions for the attack helicopters. 

(j) Location of the aviation unit's FARP. 

(k) Visual or other signals or markers to be used. 

(l) Call signs and frequencies to be used. 

(2) Air passage of lines. When coordination for an air 
passage of lines is necessary, the exchange of information between the 
air and ground units should include-- 

(a) The disposition and scheme of maneuver of friendly 
forces (maneuver units, ADA, and artillery unit). 

(b) The location of passage points along the FEBA or 
FLOT. Attack helicopters will use multiple passage points for 
cross-FLOT operations. All FEBA units must be aware of heavy aviation 
activity, forward and rearward, and positively identify friend from 
foe. 


(c) The estimated time of passage. This may be either 
a short period or extended over a few hours. Conduct a forward passage 
of lines to the engagement area, return through friendly elements to 
the FARP, and then re-cross friendly lines enroute back to the battle 
area. 


(d) Type and, if available, the number of aircraft to 
make the passage. The number of helicopters may be difficult to 
estimate bacause of maintenance, battle losses, or FARP rotation. 
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Section V. AIR DEFENSE SUPPORT 


An effective system for the dissemination of timely early warning 
greatly enhances the effectiveness of both active and passive air 
defense measures. 

6-16. PASSIVE AND ACTIVE AIR DEFENSE 

a. Passive Measures . Passive air defense measures consist of all 
the measures taken to preclude the enemy from locating the unit. 

Target detection and acquisition from high-performance aircraft is 
difficult. In most cases, enemy pilots must be able to see and 
identify a target in order to attack. The task force should- - 

(1) When stopped, occupy positions that offer natural cover 
and concealment, dig in, and camouflage vehicles that are exposed; when 
moving, travel by covered and concealed routes. 

(2) Disperse vehicles as much as possible, to make detection 
and attack difficult. 

(3) Wipe out track marks that lead to a position. 

(4) If moving when an enemy aircraft attacks, disperse and 
seek cover and concealment. 

(5) Do not fire on a hostile fixed-wing aircraft unless it 
has identified a friendly vehicle or location. Premature engagement 
will compromise friendly locations. 

(6) Require air guards in each section or in each position. 

(7) Establish an air warning system in the SOP; include both 
visual and audible signals. 

b. Active Measures . Air defense for the task force is provided 
by its organic individual and crew-served weapons, and by nonorganic 
supporting air defense artillery units. The firepower of the task 
force's machine guns, 25-mm guns, and small-arms massed against an 
attacking aircraft is a formidable air defense system. TOWs and tank 
main guns can also be used against slow moving helicopters. Use of 
small-arms against attacking aircraft is described in FM 44-8. 

6-17. RELATIONSHIPS AND MISSIONS 

a. The brigade commander may retain all available ADA under his 
control or a portion of the ADA to the task force with a support 
relationship such as DS or attached. Normal task force organization 
may include a section of Stingers and a platoon of air defense gun 
systems . 


b. The senior air defense officer functions as a special staff 
officer during the planning process. He provides his estimate and 
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recommendations to the task force commander. ADA elements with a 
GS mission may, in many instances, provide incidental coverage over the 
task force area, and should be considered in the planning process. 

c. To properly employ air defense assets, the commander must-- 

o Assign tactical missions to the ADA element. 

o Establish priorities for air defense; for example, 
main effort, choke points, axes. 

d. The ADA unit leader positions his weapons as necessary to 
support the task force. The task force provides CSS to the attached 
ADA elements and coordinates with the ADA headquarters for the 
additional CSS equipment and personnel required for the ADA attached 
element . 

6-18. SYSTEMS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

This paragraph contains an overview of air defense weapons systems 
most often placed in support of the task force. 

a. Stinger ■ The Stinger man-portable air defense system 
(MANPADS) is used to counter high-performance, low-level ground attack 
aircraft, helicopters, and observation and transport aircraft. A 
Stinger section includes a headquarters element with a section chief 
and a driver and three to five Stinger crews. Each two-man Stinger 
crew has an M998 with six infrared homing (heat-seeking) Stinger 
weapons in the basic load. The range of the Stinger is in excess of 
4,000 meters. 

b. Vulcan . The Vulcan system is used for forward area air 
defense against low altitude aircraft. Because its aerial range is 
only 1,200 meters, it is normally employed in conjunction with Stinger. 
Each Vulcan carries a four-man crew and two Stingers. The Vulcan's 
maximum rate of fire is 3,000 rounds per minute, but it only carries 
1,100 rounds in the weapons and 1,000 rounds ready to load. Ammunition 
resupply for the four- squad Vulcan platoon is provided by a 5-ton cargo 
truck or M548. The platoon also has an Ml 13 and M998. 

6-19. WEAPONS CONTROL 

a. Air defense rules of engagement are directives that specify 
the circumstances under which an aircraft can be engaged. Weapons 
control status is established by higher headquarters. Stinger crew 
leaders and Vulcan squad leaders are responsible for deciding whether 
an aircraft is hostile or friendly. Weapons control status describes 
the relative degree of control exercised over air defense weapons: 

(1) WEAPONS FREE. May fire at any aircraft not positively 
identified as friendly (least restrictive). 
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(2) WEAPONS TIGHT. May fire only at aircraft positively 
identified as hostile. 

(3) WEAPONS HOLD. Do not fire except in self-defense or in 
response to a formal order (most restrictive) . 

b. Weapons control status is disseminated by the airspace 
management elements at division and corps. The task force commander 
has the authority to impose a more strict weapons control status than 
that dictated by higher headquarters; however, he may not go to a less 
restictive status. 

6-20. EARLY WARNING 

a. The early warning system for the division is standardized 
throughout the division and should be published in the TF SOP. 

Standard air defense warnings (alert postures) are: 

(1) RED - Attack by aircraft or missiles is imminent or in 

progress . 

(2) YELLOW - Attack by aircraft or missiles is probable. 

(3) WHITE - Attack by aircraft or missiles is improbable. 

b. When ADA elements are in direct support or attached to the TF, 
they assist in early warning since they monitor the division early 
warning net. The senior air defense officer/NCO enters the TF command 
net to pass early warning information. 

c. Early warning for the task force may also be obtained over the 
brigade command and/or Oil nets. The air defense liaison officer at 
the brigade TOC monitors the division early warning net and relays 
Information and early warning of enemy air activity in the brigade 
area. 


d. Early warning is immediately broadcast to task force 

subordinate elements by the main CP on the task force command net. It 
should include warning and direction of attack. The warning may be a 
simple statement or codeword to indicate an air attack. The direction 
of attack may be given as a cardinal direction, a quadrant, or by using 
a clock system. Example: "Dynamite (the unites codeword for air 

attack), ten o'clock." 

e. Early warning is also initiated by individuals within the task 
force. The first individual who observes a hostile aircraft must 
initiate the early warning by passing it over the TF command net. The 
warning must be passed in-turn to higher and lower nets. 

f. Once the alert is terminated, that information is passed. 

g. If friendly aircraft are in the area, that information should 
also be passed. 
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6-21. EMPLOYMENT CONSIDERATIONS 


a. Determination of air avenues of approach Is accomplished by 
the joint efforts of the S2, AD officer, and ALO and disseminated to 
subordinates. Primary characteristics of air avenues are-- 

(1) Rotary and flxed-wlng aircraft use terrain mask to avoid 
ADA fires and radar detection. 

(2) Overflight of friendly positions Is avoided. 

(3) Major terrain features are used to assist In navigation. 

b. Threat attack helicopters with stand-off ATGM capabilities are 
employed In pairs. Synchronized with ground elements, they can be 
expected to attempt flanking attacks using concealed routes to 
concealed firing positions. The mobility of the attack helicopter 
threat Increases the need for all-round security, passive air defense 
measures, and forward positioning of air defense weapons. 

c. Threat CAS capability Includes smart munitions and other 
advanced ordnance loads. The Threat's primary use of CAS Is against 
positions In depth such as when the task force Is In reserve. In such 
roles, the use of passive measures Is of critical Importance. 

d. The task force's employment of ADA support Is based on the 
commander's air defense priorities. These are developed with the 
assistance of the ADA officer. These priorities change during the 
course of an operation. At task force level, priorities are based upon 
an analysis of criticality to mission accomplishment, vulnerability, 
and threat . 

e. ADA elements supporting the task force can be kept under the 
centralized control of the platoon leader or attached to company teams. 

(1) Whenever possible, centralized control is favored 
because It allows a better coordination of ADA support. 

(2) Attaching Stingers Is appropriate In mobile operations 
to get Stinger coverage well forward and allow the Stinger gunners to 
move under armor protection. In a situation where there Is a 
considerable threat from artillery, decentralized Stinger employment 
should be considered. A technique Is to have the Stinger gunner ride 
on the tank company's FSV or on the mechanized Infantry company's FSV 
or XO ' s vehicle. 

f. When employed under centralized control, the normal mission 
given to ADA elements Is general support to the task force with 
priorities to a unit or tasks. ADA elements may protect critical areas 
as well as units. Examples are withdrawal and counterattack routes In 
the defense or choke points In the attack. When the area of operation 
Is small or the task force rate of movement Is sufficiently slow, the 
ADA element may provide area coverage for the entire task force. When 
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given the mission of providing such support, the ADA leader and the S3 
coordinate the positioning of ADA elements with forward company teams 
or flank guards. 

g. Based on the commander's priorities, the AD leader attempts to 
satisfy as many of the following employment guidelines as possible: 

o Balanced fires. 

o Weighted coverage against the most likely approach, 
o Early engagement . 
o Defense in depth, 
o Mutual support, 
o Overlapping fires. 

h. Infiltrating dismounted infantry is especially vulnerable to 
attack helicopters if discovered in open terrain. Dismounted Stinger 
gunners should accompany dismounted infantry elements when 
vulnerability and criticality point to such employment. 

i. ADA Class V immediate resupply should be carried in the task 
force combat trains. This can be on trucks provided from the ADA 
parent unit or on task force trucks. 

j. Vulcans can provide excellent suppressive and anti- infantry 
fires. The ground range of the Vulcan is 2,200 meters (direct fire) to 
4,500 meters (indirect fire). However, their use in such roles must be 
weighed against the degradation of their primary mission. Limited 
basic loads normally restrict such use to critical situations. 
(Additional information on Vulcan/ Stinger tactical employment is in FM 
44-3 and FM 44-16.) 
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Section VI. ENGINEER SUPPORT 


The brigade commander normally allocates at least an engineer 
platoon to the task force and augments It with additional assets 
depending on the task force mission. 

6-22. CAPABILITIES 

a. Engineers are a combat multiplier. They provide skills and 
equipment necessary to assist the task force in accomplishing mobility, 
countermobility, and survivability tasks. 

(1) Mobility support seeks to improve movement of maneuver 
forces and critical supplies by reducing or eliminating obstacles, 
breaching minefields, and improving routes for maneuver and supply. 

(2) Countermobility support involves obstacle construction 
to delay, canalize , disrupt , or kill the enemy. It also increases 
target acquisition time and, therefore, the effectiveness of direct and 
indirect fire weapons systems. 

(3) Survivability support refers to the construction of 
vehicle fighting positions and dismounted fighting positions with 
overhead protection to reduce the effectiveness of enemy weapons. 

b. Combat engineers are primarily used for hand-emplacing and 
breaching obstacles, and augmenting the TF reconnaissance effort. 

c. Key equipment. 

(1) The engineer platoon has organic mine detectors, 
demolition kits, carpenter and pioneer tool kits, and one 5-ton dump 
truck. The platoon will also have two M9 armored combat earthmovers 
(ACEs) with bulldozing capability and the mine clearing line charge 
(MICLIC). MICLIC is a trailer-mounted, rocket-projected explosive line 
charge which is towed within 50 feet of a minefield to clear a lane 5 
to 8 meters wide and 100 meters long. 

(2) Additional engineer equipment that can be requested from 
the engineer company includes: 

(a) Small emplacement excavator (SEE). The SEE has a 
backhoe, bucket loader, and other attachments such as a handheld 
hydaulic rock drill, chain saw, and pavement breaker. 

(b) Armored vehicle launched bridge (AVLB) . The AVLB 
is a tank chassis modified to transport, launch, and retrieve a 60- foot 
span, Class 60 bridge. The bridge is capable of carrying MLC 60 track 
loads across a 17-meter gap and MLC 70 track loads across a 15-meter 

gap* 


(c) Combat engineer vehicle (CEV) . The CEV is a basic 
M60A1 tank with a hydraulically operated dozer blade, a 165-mm 
turret- mounted demolition gun, a retractable boom and a winch. The gun 
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provides direct fire support that can be used in obstacle reduction or 
against bunkers or buildings. 

(d) Ground-emplaced mine scattering system (GEMSS). 

The GEMSS is trailer-mounted . Its 800 on-board mines have a built-in 
self-destruct capability. The antitank mine has a magnetic influence 
fuze. The antipersonnel mine is activated by tripwires. For most 
antitank minefields, three 60-meter-wide belts separated by 50 to 100 
meters of unmined area will be emplaced. A well-trained crew can 
emplace a 1,000-meter minefield in one hour. 

6-23. EMPLOYMENT CONSIDERATIONS 

Engineer assets may be controlled by the task force under the 
senior supporting engineer or may be attached to subordinate companies. 

a. Even when under task force control, the senior supporting 
engineer must coordinate the execution of engineer tasks, movement and 
positioning of engineer elements with the company team in whose area 
they are employed. 

b. During mobile operations, the platoon is employed under task 
force control and positioned to be able to quickly move to likely 
obstacles. When accomplishing breaching operations in enemy contact, 
engineers are attached to the company team designated breaching force 
for the duration of that mission. Engineers may be assigned to scouts 
or reconnaissance patrols to assist in terrain and obstacle 
reconnaissance . 

c. While the engineers provide support to the task force, it in 
turn provides support to the engineers. This support is in the form of 
security for engineer work parties, additional manpower, and CSS. The 
task force engineer with the S4 must develop and coordinate a plan with 
the supporting engineer's parent organization that ensures the supply 
of Class III, IV, V, and IX to support both engineer support elements 
and the supplies needed to accomplish engineer tasks. Some engineer 
equipment, such as bulldozers, will receive high maintenance priority 
in the defense. 

d. Engineer elements will frequently shift from supporting one 
company to another. Companies are given priority of equipment use for 
a specified period or for the construction of a specified number of 
fighting positions. The gaining company is responsible for picking up 
and guiding the operator to the new location. 

e. In the offense, engineers assist the task force's maneuver 
over existing terrain and obstacles. The engineers assist in- - 

o Gap crossing. 

o Bridging rivers. 

o Breaching or constructing bypasses around minefields, 
fortified positions, and other obstacles. 
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o Emplacing minefields on exposed flanks, 
o Preparing positions for overwatch. 

o Constructing and maintaining combat roads and trails. 

f. The engineer role in the defense is to use the terrain to 
enhance the mobility and survivability of the task force while 
simultaneously impairing the mobility of the enemy. These actions 
allow the task force to shape the battlefield to better target the 
enemy and to employ its forces to fight and defeat a numerically larger 
force. In the defense, engineers are a critical asset. The commander 
must decide whether engineers are to build obstacles, prepare 
protective positions, or cut routes between battle positions. It is 
essential that tasks for special equipment such as bulldozers and 
bucketloaders are prioritized. Engineers must begin their work for the 
task force as soon as the defensive mission is received. 

6-24. ENGINEERS FIGHTING AS INFANTRY 

Engineers have a secondary mission of fighting as infantry. 
However, the decision to employ an engineer unit as infantry is made 
only in critical circumstances. This does not mean that engineers will 
never fight as infantry. In fact, engineers may have to fight as 
infantry in the normal execution of their mission. Engineers fighting 
as infantry do not have organic combat support, and they will require 
additional support in the form of mortars, antitank assets, and 
artillery. 
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Section VII. NUCLEAR, BIOLOGICAL, AND CHEMICAL SUPPORT 


While the support discussed may not always be task organized 
down to task force level, the task force commander must know what is 
available so that he can request it should the need arise. 

6-25. CHEMICAL COMPANY 

a. The chemical company provides the division with four 
decontamination platoons, a reconnaissance platoon, and one smoke 
platoon. Each decontamination platoon is equipped with three M12A1 
power-driven decontaminating apparatus (PDDA) mounted on 5-ton trucks. 
The smoke platoon is equipped with 12 mechanical smoke-generators 
mounted on six M113s. Additionally, there are two organic lightweight 
decontamination systems per battalion task force with the support 
platoon's chemical specialist as the operator. 

b. Every combat battalion has a chemical officer and NCO assigned 
to the battalion S3 section, and each company has a chemical NCO. 

Their duties are described in FM 3-100. 

c. During offensive operations, a decontamination platoon may be 
attached to or placed in direct support of a brigade. Sometimes, more 
than one platoon supports a brigade, particularly when the brigade is 
making a main attack. 

d. During withdrawal operations, NBC decontamination platoons 
operate either under division control or in DS to brigades. 
Decontamination squads are used in area support roles. They operate in 
an assigned sector and support all units in that sector. They locate 
potential decontamination sites and direct contaminated units to those 
sites . 

6-26. NBC RECONNAISSANCE PLATOON 

One NBC reconnaissance platoon is organic to the division chemical 
company. When persistent contaminants are expected, division may 
attach an NBC reconnaissance element to a maneuver brigade. 

a. In the offense, a reconnaissance squad may move with the 
leading battalion task force along a route where the threat of 
contamination is greatest. 

b. In the defense, reconnaissance squads operating in the main 
battle area are used to determine the extent of contamination and to 
locate sites for deliberate decontamination. 
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6-27. SMOKE EMPLOYMENT 


Smoke can degrade effectiveness of both personnel and weapons 
systems. Smoke can have both psychological and physiological effects 
on individuals, and it may defeat or degrade optical or electro-optical 
sights and target acquisition devices. When improperly used, smoke can 
also attract the attention of the enemy. The task force commander must 
consider using smoke to aid his scheme of maneuver, avoid developing a 
pattern of using smoke, and plan to counter enemy use of smoke. 

a. Purpose . During offensive operations, smoke is used to conceal 
units and individual weapon systems. The commander can maneuver behind 
a smoke screen and deceive the enemy about his strength and position. 
Smoke can also blind enemy observers and hinder enemy target 
acquisition. This not only lessens the effectiveness of sighting 
devices but also hinders the use of antitank optically-guided missiles. 

(1) During defensive operations, smoke can be used to 
separate and isolate attacking echelons. This can create gaps in enemy 
formations and disrupt planned movements. Smoke is also used to slow 
and blind individual units and weapon systems. This may force enemy 
infantry to dismount from mechanized vehicles. Smoke may also be used 
to conceal occupation of defensive positions. 

(2) Smoke helps to disorient and confuse the enemy. To be 
effective, it must be employed correctly. 

(a) Smoke is useless unless employed in quantity. A 
smoke cloud must be large and dense enough to meet the needs of the 
mission. 


(b) Smoke effectiveness depends on weather conditions 
and wind direction and speed. If the wind is strong or in the wrong 
direction, it may preclude an effective smoke screen. A good time to 
employ smoke is during an early morning calm, before the sun heats the 
earth and hot air begins to rise, will cause smoke to linger near the 
ground . 


(c) Smoke is valuable during limited visibility; smoke 
adversely affects passive and infrared night vision devices (NVDs) . 
Combat operations become even more difficult when smoke is added to 
darkness and fog. 

(3) The S3 has staff responsibility for integrating smoke and 
other obscurants into the task force's operation plan. In doing so, he 
coordinates with higher headquarters, the fire support coordinator, the 
chemical officer, and the battalion S2. When planning the use of smoke, 
the degradation of enemy combat effectiveness must be weighed against 
possible negative effects on friendly command and control, target 
acquisition, and the potential for signaling the intent or location of 
the operation to the enemy. 

b. Types . The battalion employs four general applications for 
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smoke on the battlefield: obscuration, screening, marking and 

signaling, and deception. 

(1) Obscuration. Smoke is placed on or near the enemy's 
positions to interfere with his observation and fire and navigation. 

(2) Screening. Smoke is employed within areas of friendly 
operation, or in areas between friendly and enemy forces, to degrade 
enemy ground and aerial observation and fire. Screening is primarily 
intended to conceal friendly forces. 

(3) Marking and Signaling. Smoke is employed to begin or end 
actions on the battlefield and to mark reference points, targets, and 
unit locations. They usually consist of colored or WP smoke. 

(4) Deception. Smoke is used in coordination with other 
actions to create the illusion that some tactically significant event is 
occurring, in order to confuse or mislead the enemy. Some techniques 
are to use deceptive smoke in dummy river crossings, withdrawals, or air 
assault operations. Generally, deceptive smoke is used in conjunction 
with other deceptive measures such as sound or electronic deception. 

c. Sources ■ The task force normally has ready access to six 
systems that can produce smoke for tactical operations. Because these 
systems are designed for different purposes, their use on the 
battlefield varies with the operation or situation. Smoke generator 
units may be attached to provide support to task force operations. 

(1) Mortars can create a high volume of smoke at midranges 
in a specific area. They are, in fact, the most rapid and effective 
means of indirect smoke delivery available to the maneuver commander. 
They are also used for spotting, marking, and signaling. The mortar 
platoons basic load of smoke is established to support the operation. 

(2) Field artillery cannons are used primarily to place two 
types of smoke-producing munitions rapidly on distant targets: white 
phosphorus (WP) and hexachlorethane (HC) . Because of the limited 
number of smoke rounds in the FA basic load, use of artillery smoke 
must be carefully planned. 

(3) Smoke pots produce large volumes of white or 
grayish-white smoke for extended periods . They are the unit 
commander's primary means of producing small area smoke screens that 
last 10-15 minutes. Pots may also be used to place smoke on water 
since they are the only smoke-producing systems that float. Employment 
techniques include: 

(a) Smoke pots can be ignited singly by using the means 
of ignition supplied with each pot. The Ml smoke pot is designed for 
manual ignition, but it may be modified for electric ignition. The 
ABC-M5 smoke pot has an integral electric ignition device and a 
friction igniter and can be ignited manually or electrically. Floating 
smoke pots are ignited by fuzes . Two of the floating smoke pots , the 
AN-M7 and the AN-M7A1, can be fitted with M209 electric smoke pot fuzes 
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for ignition. Circuits and connections for electric ignition are the 
same as for demolitions (see FM 5-25). 


(b) When a number of Ml or ABC-M5 smoke pots at 
different locations must be ignited simultaneously, they can be 
prepared for electric ignition and connected into a firing circuit as 
described in FM 5-25. The AN-M7 and AN-M7A1 floating smoke pots can 
also be ignited electrically in multiples when the M209 fuze is used. 


(c) A number of Ml or ABC-M5 smoke pots can be arranged 
to ignite in succession. This provides smoke for a longer period than 
a single pot. For chain ignition, the pots can be placed in stacks and 
the top pot in the stack ignited; or, they can be laid on their sides 
end to end and the pot with the exposed igniting device ignited (see 
Figures 6-5 and 6-6). Before stacking, the outer covers must be 
removed from all pots to expose igniting devices. Vertically stacked 
Ml smoke pots must be supported. The ABC-M5 smoke pot la especially 
designed for vertical stacking. 


Figure 



vertically. 



Figure 6-6. Smoke pots laid 
end to end. 


(d) When the situation requires concealing the glare 
from a burning smoke pot, improvise a shield. The shield must permit 
the smoke to escape and conceal the glare of the pot. The smoke pot 
can be placed under a 55-gallon drum, in a covered trench, or shielded 
by other field expedients. Neither the drum nor the trench will 
completely screen the light from the burning pots. Further, a smoke 
pot enclosed in a shield produces slightly less smoke than an 
unshielded pot. Compensate by using more smoke pots. 


(4) Smoke grenades are manufactured in two varieties, white 
smoke and colored smoke. White smoke grenades are most often used to 
cover or screen individual vehicles while colored smoke grenades are 
used to mark or spot specific positions. Smoke grenades should not be 
used to screen units larger than one or two squads. 

(5) Vehicle smoke grenade launchers. These generate a 
limited amount of smoke rapidly to conceal or screen individual 
vehicles from enemy gunners . The vehicle commander usually launches 
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grenades, as soon as he is fired upon. 

(6) Vehicle engine exhaust smoke system (VEESS). This 
smoke-producing system is currently fielded on Ml and M60A3 tanks, the 
M2 and M3 fighting vehicles, and the M88A1 recovery vehicle. The 
system injects diesel fuel into the engine exhaust system to produce 
smoke. The system consumes fuel at a rate of one gallon per minute of 
operation. 

d . Planning Considerations . 

(1) The use of smoke should be planned for every operation 
and for all conditions to include day and night. What is important is 
to plan for all eventualities and have smoke available rather than 
attempt to react to situations without being prepared. A major 
consideration when planning and employing smoke is that smoke is not an 
unlimited resource. It should be used when needed and not employed 
indiscriminately. 

(2) To put smoke where it is wanted and to keep it there, 
smoke operations must be planned, controlled, and adjusted much like 
artillery fire. In addition, the commander must ensure that his use of 
smoke does not adversely affect an adjacent unit. Smoke affects 
vehicles equipped with thermal sights; they can still engage through 
smoke, but with limited capability. Smoke also degrades the 
capabilities of laser rangefinders. 

(3) Smoke limits maneuver capability. Because smoke 
restricts observation of surroundings, it reduces a driver's ability to 
sense direction, location, and his relationship to other vehicles. 
Dismounted guides may be needed to guide combat vehicles through dense 
smoke, especially when obstacles are encountered or suspected. 

(4) Smoke should not be routinely placed on suspected enemy 
positions. A more efficient use of smoke would be to place it close to 
the enemy but between friendly and suspected enemy positions; doing so 
increases the chances of obscuration. 

e . Offensive Use of Smoke . 

(1) During offensive operations, smoke is normally used to 
screen the attacker. Five basic techniques for unit smoke operations 
during an offense are discussed below. There will probably be a chance 
to employ a number of these techniques during each operation. It may 
be necessary to develop variations to these techniques to satisfy 
different mission requirements. Deception is the key. The longer the 
deception, the greater the chances for success in an operation. 

(a) Blind the enemy observers. This technique is 
effective when conducting a movement to contact or when enemy contact 
is likely. There are two ways to employ this technique using mortar 
and field artillery as a means of smoke delivery. One way is to place 
smoke directly on all known or suspected enemy observer positions. The 
other way is to produce a smoke screen between known or suspected enemy 
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observer positions and the unit. Either way, the smoke cloud must be 
maintained until the unit reaches its objective or passes the danger 
area. 


(b) Obscure vehicles from enemy direct fire gunners. 
This technique is used by combat vehicle commanders to degrade the 
ability of enemy antitank guided missile gunners. 

(c) Conceal a bypass. There are two ways to employ 
this technique. One way is to screen the bypassing unit while it is 
moving around the enemy. The second way is to make the enemy believe 
he is the object of an attack by placing smoke directly on him. 

(d) Screen an assault. This technique is used to cover 
a unit while it is attacking. It is employed by having elements on one 
flank produce a lateral smoke screen. 

(e) Cover a breaching operation. This technique is 
employed by developing two simultaneous smoke clouds, which are placed 
directly on the enemy and between the enemy position and the breaching 
force. It is essential to maintain continuous smoke in both areas 
since minefields are normally covered by direct and indirect fire. 

(2) Smoke may also be used during offensive operations to-- 

o Disorient the enemy in his defensive positions. 

o Defeat infrared tracking systems. 

o Screen the attacker's flank. 

o Screen the location of passage points of lines. 

o Create a deception. 

o Aid in securing water crossings, beachheads, or 
other amphibious assaults. 

o Mark or silhouette enemy positions (on the position) . 

o Mark friendly positions (away from the position, 

if possible) . 

f . Defensive Use of Smoke . 

(1) There are three basic techniques for battalion smoke 
operations during defensive operations. It may be necessary to develop 
variations to these techniques or to use a number of them in a single 
operation . 


(a) Slow the advance of attacking forces. This 
technique causes the attacker to slow the momentum of his attack. 

(b) Separate and isolate attacking echelons. This 
technique develops a lateral smoke screen between two echelons. The 
smoke prevents the second echelon from seeing the first echelon fight 
and from providing it effective overwatch. The smoke also slows the 
second echelon. 

(c) Cover movement. Smoke is produced in front of the 
battle position so combat vehicles can move without being observed. As 
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smoke dissipates, a new smoke screen is established between the enemy 
and any displacing vehicles. 

(2) Smoke may also be used during defensive operations to-- 

o Cause confusion in enemy formations, 
o Assist in disengagement, 
o Obscure enemy observation posts, 
o Degrade the enemy's ability to adjust fires, 
o Isolate elements of enemy forces for concentration of 

fires . 

o Conceal a concentration of forces, 
o Obscure enemy direct fire systems, 
o Degrade the performance of precision-guided 

munitions . 

o Mark enemy positions, 
o Mark friendly positions, 
o Screen a counterattack, 
o Assist in deception. 

g. Threat Countermeasures to Smoke Operations . Threat forces 
train extensively to overcome the operational difficulties encountered 
with fighting in a smoke environment. They categorize their 
countermeasures into three areas: tactics against enemy defensive use 

of smoke, tactics against enemy offensive use of smoke, and 
electro-optical devices that can acquire targets in a smoke 
environment . 

(1) Threat tactics against defensive use of smoke. When US 
forces employ smoke to conceal friendly positions or to confuse the 
attackers, the Threat relies on maintaining momentum as a means of 
survival. The Threat believes that battlefield smoke favors the 
attacking elements; hence. Threat forces train extensively in a smoke 
environment so that a rapid rate of advance can be maintained. 

(2) Threat tactics against offensive use of smoke. Training 
for defense in a smoke environment calls for withdrawing from the area 
of heaviest smoke concentration and attempting to flank the enemy and 
engage him in a crossfire. Where retention of terrain is required, the 
Threat may reinforce units within the smoke area with second-echelon or 
reserve elements. 

(3) Threat electro-optical devices. Realizing the 
importance of smoke as an optical or electro-optical countermeasure, 
the Threat has developed a variety of sophisticated battlefield 
surveillance systems. Threat forces are known to have active night 
vision devices (with near-infrared light sources) and passive image 
intensifiers . 
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Section VIII. INTELLIGENCE AND ELECTRONIC WARFARE SUPPORT 


In order for the task force commander to make the moat efficient 
use of his combat power, he must have information concerning enemy 
dispositions and probable course(s) of action. The primary means 
to obtain information in the task force area are subordinate maneuver 
companies, patrols, scouts, OPs , and FISTs. The task force S2 is 
responsible for coordination, information collection and dissemination 
by planning use of task force reconnaissance and surveillance (R&S) 
resources. He also requests support from higher headquarters (HUMINT, 
SIGINT [including ELINT], and overhead photography) to fill the 
commander's intelligence requirements. Additionally, immediate 
requests for air coverage (Army and/or Air Force) may be requested via 
S3 Air's or TACP's communications channels. Other timely sources of 
intelligence information include forward and adjacent ground maneuver 
and aviation units, and the artillery nets monitored by the FSE. 

6-28. INTERROGATION TEAM 

Interrogation teams are normally GS to the division, or DS to the 
brigade. If an interrogation team is placed in direct support of a 
task force for a specific mission and time, the commander positions it 
near the PW collection point in the combat trains. 

6-29. GROUND SURVEILLANCE RADAR 

GSR provides a highly mobile, near all-weather, 24-hour capability 
(night and poor daylight visibility) for battlefield surveillance. One 
or two GSR teams may be attached to a task force. 

a. As a rule, only GSR teams are provided to the task force. 

Teams are attached to the task force and employed by the battalion S2. 
Combat information collected by each team is passed to the battalion S2 
who analyzes and disseminates it to the commander, S3, FSE, and 
subordinate units within the task force. 

b. GSR equipment can be either vehicle-mounted or ground-mounted, 
and it complements other combat surveillance and target acquisition 
means in the battalion. Its employment is coordinated with the 
employment of patrols, observation posts, and with infrared and other 
sensory devices. 

c. The primary advantage of radar is its ability to detect objects 
and provide accurate target locations when other surveillance means 
cannot. Radar is used primarily for operations during limited 
visibility (darkness, haze, fog, or smoke). 

d. Radar can penetrate light camouflage, smoke, haze, light rain, 
light snow, darkness, and light foliage. Heavy rain or snow restrict 
radar detection capabilities; however, a well-trained operator can 
minimize these effects. Radar is limited to line-of-sight . 

e. Ground surveillance radar is ineffective against air targets 
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unless the air target is flying close to the ground; because it is 
designed to only detect moving targets in the presence of a background. 

f. The radar is vulnerable to direction finding and jamming by 
enemy electronic combat and other deception means. 

g. Ground surveillance radar may be employed in all types of 
tactical operations. The two types of surveillance missions employed 
by radar personnel are search and monitor. The radar section is 
capable of performing a variety of tasks, including: 

(1) Searching avenues of approach, possible enemy attack 
positions, assembly areas, or other sectors or areas on a time 
schedule, at random, or continuously to report location, size, 
compositions, and nature of enemy activity. 

(2) Monitoring point targets, such as bridges, defiles, or 
road junctions; and reporting quantity, type, and direction of movement 
of targets through the point. 

(3) Monitoring and searching final protective fire areas or 
barrage locations to permit timely firing. 

(4) Extending the observation capabilities of patrols by 
enabling them to survey distant points or areas of special interest. 

(5) Assisting the visual observation of units during 
daylight by making initial detection of partially obscured (hazy) 
targets at long ranges. 

(6) Assisting in the movement control of units during 
limited visibility operations. 

(7) Increasing the effectiveness of fire support. When 
targets have been detected with reasonable certainty by radar, the fire 
support means may immediately take the target under fire. Well-trained 
radar operators can estimate the density or enemy activity in a given 
area and the rate of enemy movement, thereby assisting in weapons 
selection. 

(8) Determining rate of movement of a target by plotting the 
location of the target at two known points and the time it took the 
target to move from one point to the other. 

h. In order for radar teams to provide good coverage, they must 
understand the mission, scheme of maneuver of the supported unit, and 
the most likely targets expected in the area of operations. Teams must 
be assigned a specific sector of surveillance, the desired degree of 
overlapping coverage, and frequency of coverage. To prevent detection 
by enemy direction finding equipment and enemy electronic 
countermeasures, operators turn on equipment only when needed. 

i. The battalion S2 advises the commander on where and how ground 
surveillance radar can best be employed to support the scheme of 
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maneuver. Once this has been determined, the S2 assigns areas and 
methods of search and locations when GSR is retained in support of the 
battalion. Each team reports information to the supported unit or S2. 
Additionally, the S2 ensures that GSR positioning and coverages are 
integrated with other reconnaissance and surveillance means (.patrols, 
scouts, OPs , TOW Bights, NVDs) to ensure full coverage o«f -the task 
force area of operations/ interest . 

j. The f>2 directs the general positioning of the radars; tthe exact 
location is selected by the section leader or senior operator and tis 
reported after the radars are in -place. Forward slopes of Trader sites 
must be covered by other observation means, because the slopes will be 
dead space to the radar. GSR teams displace only on order of the GSR 
section leader or supported unit commander. 

k. When time permits, alternate and supplementary positions are 
selected and prepared. Radar surveillance cards are prepared by the 
senior radar operator who gives a copy to the battalion S2. 

l. Radar should be kept as far forward as the tactical situation 
and terrain will permit. Displacement should not be delayed 
arbitrarily until the radar teams can no longer provide effective 
support. Timely displacement will enable forward units (to maintain 
fire on withdrawing enemy units or to detect enemy activity indicating 
a counterattack. When feasible, teams displace by bounds. 

m. Highly mobile, fast-moving offensive operations may preclude 
the continuous and effective use of radar. However, many of the 
possible uses are discussed below: 

(1) Movement to contact. During the movement to contact, 
radar may be employed with reconnaissance and security elements on an 
exposed flank or to provide additional observation and security. To 
provide continuous flank surveillance, it may be necessary (to employ 
radars in pairs and move them by bounds . 

(2) Penetration. Radar may be employed profitably in a 
penetration by locating enemy defenses before the attack. This 
information is used by the commander to avoid enemy strengths and 
capitalize on enemy weaknesses. Radar teams may locate enemy activity 
to facilitate use of preparatory fire, and may survey enemy positions 
to establish whether there is any reinforcement, shifting, or 
withdrawal of enemy units just before the attack. 

o Once enemy contact has been established, radar may be 
used to provide surveillance forward of the line of contact or on an 
exposed flank. It may be positioned to provide surveillance over 
critical areas on avenues of approach during the attack. 

o During limited visibility, radar may be employed to 
vector or guide friendly attacking elements. Tt may be used in (tracing 
Che movement of forward friendly units to establish and confirm their 
specific location at any given time and to coordinate supporting fire 
with the advance of friendly elements. 
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(3) Envelopment. In the envelopment, radar may be able to 
detect large gaps or assailable flanks. It may be possible to employ 
the radar with security elements of the enveloping force to provide 
early warning of enemy activity. 

(4) Consolidation and reorganization. On order, radar teams 
displace to positions previously selected by a visual or map 
reconnaissance. During the consolidation and reorganization, primary 
emphasis is on immediately placing the equipment in operation. 
Thereafter, positions are improved and equipment is dug in and 
camouflaged as the situation permits. Since the radar teams on the 
objective will be surveying the area beyond the objective, they must be 
informed of friendly patrols and other elements sent forward to 
maintain contact with the enemy. 

(5) Exploitation or pursuit. In the exploitation or 
pursuit, radar teams are employed essentially as they are in the 
movement to contact. Additionally, radar teams attached to an 
enveloping force may be sited to locate withdrawing enemy elements or 
to assist in identifying friendly units during linkups. 

(6) River crossing operations. Radars are used in a river 
crossing as in normal offensive operations. When smoke is used by 
friendly forces engaged in a river crossing, radar may be used to 
detect enemy troop activity on the far bank including withdrawal, 
reinforcement, or shifting of units. 

(7) Infiltration. When gaps in enemy defenses have been 
located, attacking elements may infiltrate through the enemy position. 
Radar teams may be employed effectively in conjunction with 
infiltration by surveying infiltrating lanes for enemy activity and 
determining the progress of infiltrating units. Short-range radar 
teams may be employed with infiltrating units in the enemy rear area. 
Infiltrating elements may use a radar team to enable them to locate 
enemy activity and avoid discovery. However, radar emissions may 
compromise the location of friendly units. The determination of 
whether radar teams should be employed by an infiltrating element 
depends on the urgency of obtaining information of the enemy in the 
area, as opposed to the need for avoiding discovery. If radar is 
employed with infiltrating elements, it may also be used to assist 
linkup with attacking forces. 

n. GSR is used both in the covering force area and the main battle 
area. GSR assets are placed in general support of the task force to 
screen avenues of approach and gaps between company teams. 
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CHAPTER 7 

COMBAT SERVICE SUPPORT 


FM 71-2 


The combat service support mission to sustain the combat power of 
the task force under dispersed and sometimes isolated conditions will 
be even more critical to success on the battlefield than in the past. 
Combat service support is performed as far forward as the tactical 
situation permits. Weapons and systems are armed, fueled, fixed, and 
manned in forward positions to minimize the time it takes to return 
them to combat. The task force commander, primarily through his 
executive officer, S4, and SI, anticipates and plans requirements for 
combat service support and employs his service support assets to ensure 
accomplishment of the present and future missions. When possible, 
higher headquarters preconfigures and delivers materials before 
requests are generated ("push packages"), especially in the bulk 
resupply of Class III, IV, and V. 
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Section I. CSS FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The burden of CSS Is removed from the company team commander, as 
much as possible, and placed under control of the task force. The 
company team commander concentrates on fighting his unit to accomplish 
the tactical mission. The CSS responsibility at company team level is 
primarily to report and request requirements and ensure CSS Is properly 
executed once It arrives In the team's area. 

7-1. OVERVIEW 

a. The task force commander ensures that CSS Is provided, not only 
for his organic and attached elements, but also for any OPCON or 
supporting units. The task force provides mission-essential CSS to a 
supporting unit. The S4 coordinates other CSS for the supporting unit, 
verifies who is to provide this CSS, and how It Is to be requested. 

When a large attachment joins the task force, the attachment should 
bring an appropriate slice of CSS assets from Its parent unit. These 
assets are controlled by the task force S4. The attached unit leader 
must coordinate with the task force SI and furnish him with a copy of 
his unit battle roster. Thereafter, the attached unit submits reports 
and requests resupply per the task force SOP. 

b. The task force combat trains CP is the focal point of combat 
service support for the unit. The combat trains CP, under the 
supervision of the S4, anticipates, requests, coordinates, and 
supervises execution of combat service support. 

c. The three categories of CSS are logistics support, personnel 
service support, and health service support. 

(1) The four functional areas of task force logistics are-- 

o Supply. 

o Transportation. 

o Maintenance. 

o Field services. This Includes graves registration, 
clothing exchange, bath, salvage, laundry, textile renovation, 
airdrop/airlift, and bakery. 

(2) Personnel service support Includes a variety of functions 
that support a commander's ability to accomplish his mission and 
contribute to the welfare and morale of the soldier. Some major CSS 
personnel service functions are: 

o Personnel and administration services. This includes 
strength/personnel accountability, replacement operations, casualty 
reporting, awards and decorations, and personnel management. 

o Chaplain activities. This includes conduct of services, 
personal and religious counseling, and pastoral care. 
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o Legal services. 

-o Finance services. 

'to Public '•.affairs. 

■o Postal services. 

o Enemy prisoner of -war (EPW) support. 

'(3) Health services support includes r treatment and- evacuation, 
medical - supply -support , .and preventive medicine. 

-!d. The task force 'receives service support from various ^elements 
j*ithin 'and >outside the task force. 

I (.1) Within the 'task force. The XO, assisted by 'the command 
sergeant major, is responsible for coordinating all CSS in the 'task 
force. The S4 is responsible for the logistical support r>of the task 
•force and for preparing paragraph 4 -of r the OPQRD. 'He is assisted by 
•the S4 section and ■ the support platoon. The -.SI is -responsible for 
personnel service support -vithin the battalion and he coordinates the 
•actions of the medical platoon. To assist .him in this effort, he has a 
personnel and administration center (PAC) . Maintenance support is the 
-responsibility of'the battalion motor officer (BMO) who .directs the 
activities of’bhe maintenance platoon. 

f(2) Outside the task force. The principal source of external 
support torthe task force is the . forward support battalion (FSB). It 
’is organized wwith >a headquarters .and headquarters detachment, a supply 
company, a maintenance company, and a medical company to provide 
support to -a maneuver brigade. Additional support cean be provided by 
•the main support battalion (MSB) of the division support command 
' (DISCOM) . 

n*2. ^S1 SECTION 

The SI section is responsible : for personnel .services and the 
general administration of the cask force. The SI is -.assisted by the 
PAC supervisor and the personnel staff NCO (PSNCO). The SI section has 
personnel iat both the combat trains CP and the field trains. The SI 
arid his staff tin the combat trains CP primarily perform the. critical 
tasks of strength accountability and casualty reporting as -veil .as 
command post functions. The SI personnel tin r the . field strains perform 
replacement operations, administrative services, personnel actions , 
legal services, and finance services. The SI. .also has primary staff 
responsibility for PW operations and medical planning. He coordinates 
with the S2 for interrogation of prisoners .and the S4 for processing 
captured equipment and transportation requirements. The >S1 > coordinates 
with ’the medical platoon leader • to ensure that patient treatment and 
evacuation is planned and coordinated thoughout the task force area. 
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7-3. MEDICAL PLATOON 


a. The medical platoon sorts, treats, and evacuates or returns 
casualties to duty. It stocks medical supplies for the task force and 
provides all Class VIII support. It is also responsible for 
maintaining and evacuating battalion medical equipment. The medical 
platoon's survivability and mobility are increased by the use of 
armored evacuation vehicles and aid stations. 

b. The medical platoon leader (a physician) , with the aid of a 
physician's assistant (PA), operates the battalion aid station. The 
medical operations officer, a medical service corps officer, 
coordinates the operations, administration, and logistics of the 
medical platoon. This includes coordinating patient evacuation to the 
supporting medical company and the support provided to company teams. 

7-4. S4 SECTION 

a. The S4 section is responsible for supply, transportation, and 
field service functions. It coordinates requisition and distribution 
of supplies to company supply sections and turns in captured supplies 
and equipment as directed. Personnel in the section are in the field 
trains and the combat trains CP. They are cross-trained with personnel 
of the SI section in critical tasks to permit continuous operations. 

The S4 section is supervised by the S4, who is assisted by the 
battalion supply sergeant. 

b. In combat, the S4 concentrates on seven classes of supply: 
Classes I, II, III, IV, V, VII, and IX. The support platoon leader 
working with the S4 and HHC commander coordinates the requisition, 
receipt, preparation, and delivery of Classes I, III, and V. The 
supply section coordinates the requisition, receipt, and delivery of 
Classes II, IV, VII, and IX. 

c. The S4 section and support platoon are responsible for 
obtaining water and maps. Using task force transportation, water is 
obtained from the water supply point in or near the BSA or from forward 
sources tested and approved by the medical platoon leader. Maps are 
stocked by the supply and service company of the main support 
battalion, and they are requested through the supply company of the 
forward support battalion. The S2 is responsible for distributing maps 
as required. Classified maps are obtained through G2 channels. 

7-5. SUPPORT PLATOON 

a. The support platoon has a headquarters section, a 
transportation section which includes a decontamination specialist, and 
mess sections. The transportation section is organized and equipped to 
transport fuel, ammunition, and supplies to the companies. The section 
normally transports a portion of the unit basic load of ammunition plus 
fuels and lubricants. The transportation section has a POL vehicle 
supervisor and, in armor battalions, an ammunition sergeant. It also 
has drivers assigned to operate the section's cargo vehicles. The mess 
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section is organized and equipped to prepare meals for all elements of 
the task force. The support platoon also has the task force 
decontamination vehicle and operator to assist in unit decontamination. 

b. Although the support platoon leader works for the S4, he is 
under the supervision of the HHC commander in the field trains. The 
platoon leader is assisted by the support platoon sergeant who is also 
the truck master of the transportation section. 

7-6. MAINTENANCE PLATOON 

a. The maintenance platoon performs unit maintenance on all task 
force equipment except COMSEC and medical equipment. The platoon 
leader is the battalion motor officer. He is assisted by the 
maintenance technician and the battalion motor sergeant. 

b. In armor and mechanized infantry battalions, all organizational 
maintenance assets, to include communication-electronics equipment 
maintenance, are consolidated in the maintenance platoon. The 
responsibility for operator and crew maintenance, however, remains with 
the companies . 

c. The administration section maintains Class IX (repair parts) 
and The Army Maintenance Management System (TAMMS) records. The 
prescribed load list (PLL) stocks are maintained for each company at 
the UMCP and managed by the administration section's PLL clerks. To 
facilitate rapid repair, selected high usage PLL items may be on the 
tracked vehicles supporting a company team. 

d. The recovery support section provides limited welding, 
metalworking, and backup recovery support to the maintenance teams. 

e. The maintenance services section provides maintenance support 
to the rear elements of the task force, plus backup support to company 
maintenance teams . 

f. Company maintenance teams provide maintenance support to each 
of the maneuver companies. This support includes automotive, turret, 
and communications-electronics maintenance, as well as recovery. 

g. Based on the weapons systems within a company team, maintenance 
teams are task organized by the BMO. Insofar as possible, a 
maintenance team will habitually support the same company. When 
tracked vehicles from the maintenance team are positioned forward of 
the UMCP, the company commander establishes priorities of work and 
positions the team (usually accomplished through the unit 1SG) . When a 
company is detached from the battalion, the BMO detaches a supporting 
maintenance package that Includes the personnel, tools, test equipment, 
and PLL stocks necessary to support the company. 
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Section IX. PLANNING 


CSS planning is conducted to ensure support during all phases of an 
operation. The CSS plan is developed concurrently with the tactical 
plan. Supporting CSS plans are as detailed as planning time permits. 
Using SOPs and planning for contingencies will greatly assist the CSS 
staff officer in the planning efforts. Task force orders only address 
deviations from the routine planning priorities established in the SOP. 

7-7. PRINCIPLES 

a. CSS functions are anticipative in nature and are performed as 
far forward as the tactical situation permits. Support must be 
continuous, using immediately available assets. Ammunition, fuels, 
parts, end items, maintenance personnel, and replacements are "pushed" 
forward to the combat trains, unit maintenance collection point, and 
logistical release points (LRPs) . 

b. CSS planning is a continuous function. Coordination among 
tactical planners and those planning combat support and CSS is 
essential and addresses all factors that can have a significant effect 
on the tactical mission. 

c. CSS staff officers and commanders must act rather than react to 
support requirements. Personal involvement, remaining abreast of the 
tactical situation, and on-the-scene appraisal of the situation by CSS 
personnel is critical to mission accomplishment. 

7-8. SUPPORT OF COMBAT OPERATIONS 

a. To ensure effective support, CSS operators and planners must 
understand the commander's tactical plans and intent. They must know-- 

o What each of the supported elements will be doing. 

o When they will do it. 

o How they will do it. 

b. After analyzing the concept of operations, CSS planners must be 
able to accurately predict support requirements. They determine-- 

f 

o What type of support is required, 
o What quantities of support are required, 
o The priority of support, by type and unit. 

c. Using the requirements, support capabilities are assessed: 

(1) What CSS resources are available (organic, lateral, and 
higher headquarters) . 

(2) Where the CSS resources are. 
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(3) When CSS resources can be available Co the maneuver units. 

(4) How they can be made available. 

d. Based on this analysis, CSS plans are developed that apply 
resources against requirements. See Appendix B and FM 101-10-1. 

7-9. SUPPORT OF THE OFFENSE 

a. If offensive momentum Is not maintained, the enemy may recover 
from the shock of the first assault, gain the Initiative, and mount a 
successful counterattack. Therefore, the CSS priority must be 
maintaining the momentum of the attack. 

b. A successful attack may develop into an exploitation or a 
pursuit, and CSS planners must be flexible enough to support either 
type of operation. The following techniques and considerations apply 
to CSS offensive planning: 

(1) Position essential CSS assets, such as ammunition, POL, 
and maintenance well forward In the combat trains, and ensure that 
basic loads remain replenished. 

(2) Establish maintenance priorities based on the commander's 
guidance or Intent and the factors of METT-T. Priorities may change as 
different phases of an operation are completed. 

(3) Recover damaged vehicles only to the main supply route for 
further recovery by TF assets. 

(4) Plan for Increased consumption of POL. 

(5) Push planned and preconfigured logistic packages of 
essential CSS items. 

(6) Plan for Increased vehicular maintenance, especially over 
rough terrain. 

(7) Make maximum use of company maintenance teams and 
maintenance support teams In forward areas. 

(8) Request unit distribution at forward locations. 

(9) Increase use of raeals-ready-to-eat (MRE) . 

(10) Use captured enemy supplies and equipment, particularly 
support vehicles and POL. (Before use, test for contamination.) 

(11) Suspend most field service functions except airdrop and 
graves registration. 

(12) Prepare for increased casualties and additional 
evacuation and graves registration requirements. 
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(13) Select supply routes, logistics release points, and 
subsequent trains locations based on map reconnaissance. 

(14) Plan and coordinate PW operations; expect more PWs . 

(15) Plan replacement operations based on known and projected 

losses . 

(16) Consider the increasing distances and longer travel times 
to ASPs and ATPs . 

(17) Ensure CSS preparations for the attack do not compromise 
tactical plans . 

c. The above considerations apply to some degree to all offensive 
operations. The change from one type of operation to another, such as 
from a hasty attack to a pursuit, does not require a major shift in CSS 
plans and procedures. However, the priorities and requirements for 
support may change. The XO, assisted primarily by the S4, organizes 
the task force's CSS assets to permit uninterrupted support. The main 
purpose of CSS in the offense is to maintain the momentum of the 
attack. 


7-10. SUPPORT OF THE DEFENSE 

a. The immediate purpose of the defense is to cause an enemy 
attack to fail or in contrast to offensive operations, to break the 
momentum of the attack. 

b. As in offensive operations, perhaps the most critical time in 
the defense is the preparation stage. General considerations are — 

(1) Pre-position limited amounts of ammunition, POL, and 
barrier material in centrally located battle positions in the forward 
area. Make plans to destroy those stocks if necessary. 

(2) Resupply during limited visibility to reduce the chance of 
enemy interference. 

(3) Plan to reorganize to reconstitute lost CSS capability. 
Identify personnel from the field trains as potential replacements to 
reestablish the lost capability. 

(4) Use maintenance support teams in the UMCP to reduce the 
need to recover equipment to the BSA. 

(5) Consider the additional transportation requirements for 
movement of Class IV barrier material, mines, and pre-positioned 
ammunition, plus the CSS requirements of additional engineer units 
assigned for preparation of the defense. 

(6) In defensive operations, pre-position ammunition on 
occupied and prepared positions. However, plans must be made for the 
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control of this ammunition. 

7-11. CONTINUOUS SUPPORT 

CSS elements conduct sustainment operations continuously — when 
maneuver companies are not fighting, task force CSS elements take 
advantage of the lull to prepare the maneuver elements for the next 
operation. 

a. Maintenance, repair work, and normal services are done whenever 
the opportunity exists. Repairing and returning damaged equipment to 
the fight requires early diagnosis and identification of faults and Is 
done as far forward as possible. 

b. Emergency resupply Is conducted when needed, but routine 
resupply is usually conducted at night. Vulnerability and limited 
cross-country mobility of CSS vehicles dictate that LOGPACs use 
existing roads at night. 

c. Continuous CSS operations require careful personnel management. 
Routine details, perimeter guard, and operator maintenance use support 
personnel time not spent on the road. A carefully planned and strictly 
enforced rest-work schedule or sleep plan is necessary to ensure 
continuous capability. 

7-12. TASK FORCE LOGISTICS ESTIMATE 

a. A logistics estimate is an analysis of logistic factors 
affecting mission accomplishment. Logistics planners use these 
estimates to recommend courses of action and to develop plans to 
support selected concepts of operation. The key concerns of task force 
logistics planners are the status of supply Classes III, IV, and V; the 
operational status of tanks, BFVs , and other combat vehicles. 

b. Logistics estimates at the battalion level are rarely written. 
They are frequently formulated in terms that answer the following 
questions : 


o What is the current and projected status of maintenance, 
supply, and transportation? 

o How much of what is needed to support the operation? 

o How will it get to where it is needed? 

o What external (FSB) support is needed? 

o Can the requirements be met using LOGPAC operations or 
are other techniques necessary? 

o What are the shortfalls and negative impacts? 

o What courses of action can be supported? 
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Section III. OPERATIONS 


The organization of trains varies according to the mission and 
support assets assigned to the task force. 

7-13. TASK FORCE TRAINS 

a. Trains may be centralized in one location (unit trains), or 
they may be echeloned in three or more locations (echeloned trains) 
Figure 7-1. Unit trains are formed in assembly areas and during 
extended tactical marches. Forming unit trains with a centralized rear 
CP provides ease of coordination and control, and increases trains' 
security. Unit trains are controlled by the S4 with the assistance of 
the SI. 


b. The task force CSS assets are normally echeloned into company 
combat trains, battalion combat trains, and battalion field trains. 

The battalion combat trains are organized to provide immediate critical 
support for the combat operation. Field trains are normally in the 
brigade support area (BSA) and under the control of the HHC commander, 
who coordinates with the forward support battalion commander for 
security and positioning. 

c. The most forward CSS elements are the company combat trains. A 
medical evacuation team (routinely attached to the company) and the 
company maintenance team tracked vehicles, when forward, form the 
company trains. The company first sergeant positions these elements, 
tasks the medical evacuation team, and establishes priority of work for 
the company maintenance team. 

d. When operating in echeloned trains, the company supply sergeant 
usually operates from the field trains. Coordination between the 
company supply sergeant and the first sergeant is conducted through the 
combat trains CP to the HHC commander over the A/L net, and is 
supplemented by face-to-face coordination during LOGPAC operations. 

e. The battalion combat trains include the combat trains CP, 
medical platoon elements, decontamination assets, all uploaded Class 
III and V vehicles, elements of the communications platoon, and the 
nearby UMCP with some supporting elements from the FSB. The combat 
trains are controlled by the S4, assisted by the SI. Elements of the 
combat trains operate on the A/L net and, when possible, are linked to 
the combat trains CP by landline. 
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Figure ? - 11 . Echeloned trains.. 


i 
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f. The battalion combat trains should be close enough to the FLOT 
to be responsive to the forward units, but not within range of enemy 
direct fire. The combat trains can expect to move frequently to remain 
in supporting distance of the combat elements. The following factors 
govern the positioning of the combat trains: 

(1) Communications are required between the combat trains CP, 
the main CP, the field trains CP, brigade rear CP, and forward units. 

(2) Room for dispersion and cover and concealment from both 
air and ground observation are desired. 

(3) The ground must support vehicle traffic. 

(4) A suitable helicopter landing site should be nearby. 

(5) Routes to logistical release points or to company 
positions must be available. 

(6) Movement into and out of the area must not be restricted. 

g. Built-up areas are good locations for trains. They provide 
cover and concealment for vehicles and shelter that enhances light 
discipline during maintenance. When built-up areas are used, battalion 
trains elements should occupy buildings near the edge of the area to 
preclude being trapped in the center. 

h. The UMCP is established and supervised by the BMO to provide 
forward maintenance support to the task force. It is normally located 
near the battalion combat trains. The UMCP and battalion combat trains 
may combine to form a base cluster for defense. 

i. The field trains are usually in the BSA and are controlled by 
the HHC commander. Generally, the field trains include the PAC, the 
mess sections, the company supply sections, the HHC command post, and 
the remainder of those elements of the maintenance and support platoons 
that are not forward. 

j. The BSA is that portion of the brigade rear area occupied by 
the brigade rear CP, the FSB, and the task force field trains. CSS 
assets in the BSA include elements from the FSB, maneuver and combat 
support unit field trains, and selected corps (COSCOM) and division 
(DISCOM) resources, as required. 

7-14. LOGPAC OPERATIONS 

a. The most efficient resupply of forward cask force units is 
accomplished by logistics packages (LOGPACs) . LOGPACs are organized in 
the field trains by the company supply sergeant under the supervision 
of the HHC commander and the support platoon leader. LOGPACs are 
organized for each company team and separate element in the task force 
ana moved forward on at least daily for routine resupply. When 
possible, all LOGPACs are moved forward in a march unit, under the 
control of the support platoon leader. Special LOGPACs are organized 
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and dispatched as required by the tactical situation and logistical 
demands . 


( 


b. The task, force S4 must plan and coordinate LOGPAC operations to 
ensure that they fully support the commander's tactical plans. 

c. Task force SOP establishes the standard LOGPAC. Normally, a 
company team LOGPAC includes the following: 

(1) Unit supply truck. This vehicle contains the Class I 
requirements based on the ration cycle--normally , one hot meal and two 
MREs per man. The supply truck tows a water trailer and carries some 
full water cans for direct exchange. In addition, the truck carries 
any Class II supplies requested by the unit, incoming mail, and other 
items required by the unit. The truck may also carry replacement 
personnel. 

(2) POL trucks. Bulk fuel and packaged POL products are on 
these vehicles. 

(3) Ammunition trucks. These vehicles contain a mix of 
ammunition for the weapons systems of the company team. Unit SOP 
establishes a standard load; reports and projected demands may require 
changes to this standard load. 

(4) Vehicles carrying additional supplies/replacements . These 
vehicles join the LOGPAC as coordinated by the support platoon leader 
and supply sergeant. 

d. LOGPACs for platoon-sized attachments are usually loaded on a 
single truck. Water and Class III resupply is often accomplished by 
five-gallon cans and pods mounted on trailers. 

e . When the company LOGPAC has been formed , it is ready to move 
forward under the control of the supply sergeant. The support platoon 
leader normally organizes a convoy for movement of all company LOGPACs 
under his control and in emergencies dispatches unit LOGPACs 
individually. The convoy may contain additional vehicles, such as a 
maintenance vehicle with Class IX to move to the UMCP, or an additional 
ammunition or fuel vehicle for the combat trains. The LOGPACs move 
along the MSR to a logistics release point (LRP) where the unit first 
sergeant or a unit guide takes control of the company LOGPAC. 

f. From the LRP, the company first sergeant or guide controls the 
LOGPAC and conducts resupply as described in FM 71-1. The unit first 
sergeant informs his supply sergeant of requirements for the next 
LOGPAC. The supply sergeant collects out-going mail, personnel, and 
equipment for movement to the rear. The LOGPAC then follows unit SOP 
and returns to the LRP or to the field trains. 

g. LRP locations are determined by the S4 based on the tactical 
situation. They should be well forward and easily located. Normally, 
two to four LRPs are planned. LRPs , as well as the MSR, combat trains, 
and field trains locations, are included on the operations overlay, if 
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possible. The combat trains CP notifies subordinates and the field 
trains CP, well in advance, which LRP(s) will be used. The LOGPAC 
convoy arrival time at the LRP and the length of time it remains are 
normally established by SOP. If the tactical situation dictates 
otherwise, the S4 must determine the time and notify units accordingly. 
LOGPACs may be scheduled to arrive shortly after arrival at a BP or 
intermediate objective. Ml units may also require more frequent Class 
III resupply. Subordinates must ensure that the resupply vehicles are 
returned to the LRP as soon as possible so that they can return to the 
field trains and begin preparation for the next mission. Class III and 
V vehicles never sit empty. If the LOGPAC cannot be completed on 
schedule, the combat trains CP must be notified. 

h. At least one senior representative from the combat trains (S4, 
SI, or senior NCO) should be present at the LRP while it is in effect. 
His purpose is to meet with the unit first sergeants and support 
platoon leader for coordination of logistical requirements, to ensure 
the LOGPAC release and return takes place efficiently. A brief meeting 
is normally held immediately before the first sergeant picks up his 
LOGPAC. Coordination may include-- 

o Changes in logistical requirements reflecting any last 
minute task organization. 

o Reports on personnel, logistics, and maintenance from 
the first sergeants. 

o First-hand updates on the tactical situation and 
logistical status. 

o Delivering and receiving unit mail and distribution. 

i. The company supply sergeant or support platoon leader moves the 
LOGPAC from the LRP back to the field trains. The supply sergeant and 
support platoon leader then begin organization of the next LOGPAC. 

j. Resupply of the scout and mortar platoons, the main CP, combat 
trains, and attached support units must be planned and coordinated. 

The HHC first sergeant coordinates and supervises resupply of these 
elements. The HHC first sergeant operates near the task force main CP 
when forward and at the field trains CP upon completion of daily 
resupply . 

(1) The platoon sergeant of these elements or senior NCO at a 
facility must report his requirements to the HHC first sergeant or to 
the combat trains CP. The most desirable method of resupply is to form 
small LOGPACs for these elements, which the platoon sergeant picks up 
at the LRP in the same manner as a company first sergeant. Attachments 
larger than a platoon, must come to the task force with sufficient CSS 
vehicles to carry their LOGPACs. 

(2) In some cases, the HHC first sergeant delivers the LOGPAC 
to the main CP, combat trains, and scout and mortar platoons. 
Attachments can receive resupply at one of these locations or as 
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previously coordinated. 
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t3) Another option is for attachments to be resupplied from a 
nearby company team LOGPAC . The S4 coordinates this resupply before 
the LOGPACs are dispatched. 

(4) Resupply operations for the scout platoon pose several 
unique problems. Special procedures may be necessary to resupply the 
scout platoon , including : 

(a) Resupplying the platoon by having each; track 

: individually pull off. line and .move to a resupply site . Thisrmethod 
may:be. feasible- when the platoon is performing security for a 
f stationary force. 

(b) Resupplying the platoon near the combat trains as the 
pplatoon -repositions between missions. 

(c) Designating one Class III vehicle in the combat trains 
to fuel: the platoon on short notice. 

kk. Units, in directs supportx'or under. OPCONebf Che>" taskf force are 
.responsible: for. thee coordination of resupply of their elements 
operating forward with the task. force except as noted. 

(1) The ADA battalioniorobattery commander-' coordinates for the 

. task force. to resupply ADA units edn direct support with some classes of ( 
supply. This may be directed in higher: headquarters SOPs and usually 
includes Class I, III V,a«od< common item! SX. 

(2) Thectaski force 'providespengineerr materials (Classes IV and 
V) to supporting engineer .units . Additionally, engineer units under 
OPCON of thet task foreerreceive Class I,IIII,VV,*and IX«support to the 
maximum extent possible. This support is*coordinated through or 
directedoby brigade before the OPCON directive becomes effective. 

t X3 ) Ther parent, unit S4 or companyc commanderoofr the supporting 
element coordinates- with the task force S4 or"-HHC commander on resupply 
of theCforwardc- elements . Normally ,r thes supporting units' resupply 
elements assemble in. the BSA and move; toe the ‘ task', force t field: trains 
area. The HHCe commander then dispatches these resupply elements 
forward, along with the task force LOGPACs , to the LRP. At the LRP, 
the platoon sergeant of theiforward supporting element: takes control of 
the resupply element. These: resupply.’ elements maintain.- contact with 
the combat trains CP, while forward in thectask force* area. If 
. coordinated between the supporting parent :unlt and; the' task force, the 
resupply of these forward elements is directly managed by- the task 
force. The parent unit must provide: the additional logistical assets 
necessary to supplement the task force's capabilities. No matter how 
support was coordinated, any element within; thetfask force a.rea-bf 
operation must be either;; under the task: force; commandet- s control or at 
least remain in contact with the task force combat trains CP to avoid 
interfering -with; task; force maneuver. . 
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1. While the LOGPACs are the preferred methods of resupply, there 
will be times when other methods of resupply are required. 


(1) Resupplj 

r from the combat trains (emerg 

,ency resupply) . The 

combat trains has a 1 

Limited amount of Class III ana 

V for emergency 


resupply. The S4 coordinates emergency resupply from the combat trains 
and then refills or replaces the combat trains' assets. 

(2) Pre-stocking . Pre-stocking is the placing and concealing 
of supplies on the battlefield. This is normally done during defensive 
operations when supplies are placed in subsequent battle positions. 

(3) Mobile Pre-I osltloning . This is similar to pre-stocking 
except that the supplies remain on the truck, which is positioned 
forward on the battlefield. 

7-15. CSS FOR CROSS -ATTACHMENTS 

a. Types . There are two types of cross-attachment that require 
different CSS considerations--between task forces and within a task 
force . 


(1) Cross-attachment between task forces. When a company is 
cross-attached, the CSS necessary to support it is also cross-attached. 
This slice is established by higher headquarters SOP and usually 
consists of medical and maintenance support and supply assets for 
Classes I, III, V, and IX (see Figure 7-2). Mess support 
cross-attachment is coordinated on a case-by-case basis. The 
cross-attachment of CSS assets is between task forces--these assets do 
not belong to the cross-attached company. If the company is employed 
pure, these assets are used to support this company. However, if this 
company is further task organized, the support assets may need to be 
task organized as well to provide the most efficient support within the 
task force. 


(a) Mess support and Class I. Companies are supported by 
a company mess team from the battalion mess section. The company mess 
team and its organic equipment may be detached to support the detached 
company. Under the combat field feeding system (CFFS) , when a company 
is detached, only one cook and the equipment necessary to transport 
prepared meals are detached for mess support. 

(b) Class III. Fully loaded trucks from the support 
platoon, sufficient to refuel the company, are cross-attached. 

Usually, this means that for a mechanized infantry company, one tank 
and pump unit is needed; for a tank company, two HEMTTs are needed. 

(c) Class V. Ammunition vehicles are cross-attached from 
the support platoon. These trucks should be loaded, prepared for the 
next I.OGPAC operation. Usually, a mechanized infantry company requires 
two 5- ton trucks with trailers; a tank company requires two HEMTTs. 
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Figure 7-2. 


Co Che company . 

DeCached company normal service supporC package. 


(d) Medical. The medical aid/evacuaCion Ceam ChaC 
supporcs a company remains wich Che company when ic is decached or 
cross-aCCached . 

(e) MainCenance and Class IX. One company maincenance 
ceam and a PLL clerk wich a PLL cruck and Crailer are cross-aCCached Co 
supporC Che company. SelecCed high-demand repair pares are rouCinely 
carried on all company maincenance ceams' Cracked vehicles. 

o Consideracion should be given Co cross-aCCaching a Ceam 
of mechanics (wich CransporCaCion) from Che baccalion maincenance 
plaCoon services seccion Co reinforce Che repair capabilicies of Che 
company maincenance ceam. 

o The maincenance conCacC Ceams supporcing Che baCCalion 
Co which Che company will be aCCached muse also be Cask organized Co 
supporC Che equipmenC mix . 

(2) Cross-aCCachmenC wichin a Cask force. 

(a) When company Ceams are formed, Che CSS requiremenCs 
for each of Che ceams change from Chose of Che base company 
organizacion . For example, a cank-heavy ceam (cwo Cank placoons, one 
mechanized infancry plaCoon) has more personnel Chan Che Cank company 
and has differenc vehicles. These changes require supporC changes in 
Che following areas: 
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o Class I and mess: Support the additional personnel. 

o Class III: BFVs use less fuel than tanks--the operation 
determines how much less . 

o Class V: The tank company ammunition types (less 

one-third of the total) , plus 25-mm, TOW, Dragon, and 5.56-mm to 
support the mechanized infantry platoon. 

o Class IX and Maintenance: BFV PLL and BFV-trained 

mechanics are needed. 

(b) Task force CSS planners task-organize support assets 
to ensure adequate bulk fueling capability and materiel-handling 
equipment are supporting the company teams. The S4 1 s logistics 
estimate is the key in this decision-making process. Additionally, the 
BMO may direct cross-attachments between company maintenance teams to 
facilitate forward repairs of all types of vehicles in the company 
teams, but this is less likely. Normally, the BMO directs the attached 
company maintenance team to continue to support the attached company 
(now a company team) , and that repairs of the cross-attached platoon(s) 
vehicles be done in the UMCP by the wheeled assets of either the 
attached company maintenance team or the attached element from the 
maintenance services section. 

b. Coordination and Control . The coordination requirements for 
cross-attachment of CSS assets are established in higher headquarters' 
SOP. Usually, the coordination is between task force XOs using the 
brigade A/L net. This coordination should establish the numbers and 
types of supporting assets to be cross-attached, the time the 
attachment will occur, and the location(s) to which the attachments 
will move. Additional coordination, such as signals, signs and 
countersigns, and the requirements for guides, is also conducted as 
necessary. 

c. Movement . Movement from one task force area to the other may 
be done in one of two principal methods. 

(1 ) Movement under control of the cross-attached company 
commander . If the cross-attached company is required to displace from 
its present location, the supporting CSS assets may be assembled to 
move with this unit . 

(a) Advantages: It provides protection for the displacing 

CSS assets; it allows immediate refueling to the unit after its move; 
and it simplifies link-up with the receiving unit. 

(b) Disadvantages: The time required for the company and 

the CSS assets to link-up, and those elements positioned in the field 
trains may move a long distance only to end up at another nearby field 
trains location. 

(2) Movement by element . This method is frequently employed 
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when the cross-attached company does not have to displace. In this 
case the company maintenance team wheeled vehicles, along with the PLL 
truck and any additional maintenance services section support, displace 
from one UMCP to another. The cross-attached support platoon elements 
displace from one field trains area to the other. These moves are made 
under the control of the senior NCO who reports to the BMO or HHC 
commander at the gaining unit location. 

(a) Advantages: It does not require the assembly of the 

company and its supporting elements, and the distance the field trains 
elements move is probably short. 

Cb) Disadvantages: No protection is provided to the 

moving elements ; and the attachment of CSS elements may occur 
piecemeal. 

7-16. TRAINS SECURITY 

a. CSS elements behind the FLOT form base clusters and must be 
prepared to defend themselves against guerrillas and partisans, and 
forces that have broken through or bypassed the defense. 

b. The S4 is responsible for trains security when operating in a 
unit trains configuration. When trains are echeloned, the S4 is 
responsible for securing the combat trains , and the HHC commander is 
responsible for securing the field trains. If the task force commander 
collocates his field trains with the BSA, the HHC commander coordinates 
with the FSB commander and brigade rear CP to integrate the task force 
field trains into the BSA defensive plan. In all trains areas, a 
perimeter defense is normally planned. Elements in the trains are 
assigned a specific sector to defend. Mutually supporting positions 
that dominate likely avenues of approach are selected for vehicles 
armed with heavy machine guns. Reaction forces and OPs are established 
based on the unit SOP. TO enhance security, an alarm or warning system 
is arranged. Sector sketches, fire plans, and obstacle plans should be 
prepared. Rehearsals are conducted to ensure that all personnel know 
the part they play in the defensive scheme. The OIC at each location 
establishes a shift schedule for operations and security on a 24-hour 
basis . 

7-17. COMMAND AND CONTROL 

a. CSS command and control is the responsibility of the task force 
XQ. The S4 routinely coordinates all logistics operations based on the 
XO's guidance. Command and control facilities are the combat trains CP 
and the field trains CP. 

b. The combat trains CP includes the S4 CP carrier (M577) with 
enough SI and S4 personnel cross-trained to ensure continuous 
operation, and the communications platoon M577 and personnel. The 
combat trains must stay abreast of the tactical situation and task 
organization, monitor the TF command net to identify CSS requirements, 
and receive requests, reports, and requirements from TF subordinate 
elements. Subordinate requirements are analyzed, consolidated, and 
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forwarded to the field trains CP or to the appropriate supporting 
agency. The HHC commander coordinates and directs elements in the 
field trains to take action to meet the forward units' requirements. 

c. The field trains CP, established by the HHC commander, is the 
coordination and control center for the support platoon, PAC, 
maintenance platoon (-), and the battalion and company supply sections. 
Personnel from these sections operate the field trains CP under 
supervision of the HHC commander. The HHC commander coordinates all 
requirements for task force organic and attached elements with all 
units in the BSA and parent units as necessary. 

7-18. COMMUNICATIONS 

a. At task force level, CSS communications may be by any 
combination of FM radio, MSE, courier, or wire. The A/L radio net is 
used for most CSS traffic. For lengthy reports, use messenger, wire, 
or RATT. 


b. The combat trains CP is the NCS for the A/L net. The S4, SI, 
HHC commander, BMO, support platoon leader, medical platoon leader, 
company first sergeants, and others (as required) operate in the task 
force A/L net. The combat trains CP also operates in the brigade A/L 
net and in the task force command net (See Chapter 2). 

c. Communications are critical to expedite the CSS effort. Unit 
first sergeants must report their losses and requirements as soon as 
practical. When use of radio is not possible, messages are sent with 
resupply or evacuation vehicles. The combat trains CP and field trains 
CP maintain control of vehicles moving forward to the LRPs . Task force 
SOP establishes procedures for resupply without request in the event 
communications fail. 
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Section IV. SUPPLY 


The supply system provides many types of supplies to the task 
foroe. The most important of these are ammunition, POL, and 
repair parts for weapons systems. To ensure continuous support, 
supplies are provided as far forward as the tactical situation 
will permit. 

7-19. SUPPLY OPERATIONS 

a. The task force always maintains some combat-essential 
supplies and repair parts. These are called combat loads , basic 
loads , and prescribed load lists . The minimum stockage level is 
normally directed toy division or higher. The purpose of these 
loads is to enable a unit to sustain itself in combat for a 
limited period should there be an interruption in the resupply 
system. This period normally is 15 days for general supplies and 
repair parts and 3 to A days for Classes I, III, and V. 

b. The task force uses two methods to replenish its stocks: 

(1) Supply point distribution - The task force, using 
organic transportation, goes to the supply point to pick up 
supplies. This is the normal method used by the task force 
support platoon to pick up supplies. 

(2) Unit distribution - Supplies are delivered to a unit 
by transportation assets other than its own. The task force uses 
unit distribution to resupply its subordinate elements. When 
feasible, supplies are shipped directly from the issuing agency as 
far forward as passible provided that the receiving unit has the 
materiel-handling equipment necessary to handle the shipping 
containers . This means that some supplies may be issued directly 
to the task force from COS COM or even theater Army level, 
especially Class XII and VII. This issue usually occurs no farther 
forward than the field trains . 

•c. The task force uses the established requisition channels, 
regardless of the issue method chosen by higher headquarters . 

d. The SA section is organized to process supply requests and 
to receive, issue, and temporarily store supplies. Distribution 
priorities for items in short supply are determined by the 
commander based on recommendations by the SA and the operational 
requirements of the task force. 

7-20. CLASSES OF SUPPLY 

Supplies are grouped into ten classes (Class I through X) and 
miscellaneous supplies. 

a. Class 1 . Subsistence items. 

(1) Class I is automatically requested at brigade based on the 
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daily strength report. The combat trains CP forwards the strength 
report to the field trains CP, which in turn instructs the mess section 
to prepare the rations. The support platoon gets subsistence from the 
FSB supply company's Class I point in the BSA. Rations are usually 
prepared in the field trains and delivered to the companies and 
attached units as part of the LOGPAC. MREs stored on combat vehicles 
are eaten only when daily Class 1 resupply cannot be accomplished. 

(2) Water is not a Class I supply item, but it is normally 
delivered with Class I. The HHC Commander or support platoon leader 
coordinates with the FSB to pick up water from the MSB water supply 
point. Water is delivered to the units using water trailers. Also, 
forward water points can be tested and approved by the battalion 
surgeon. Each vehicle in the task force should carry water cans to be 
refilled or exchanged during Class I resupply and LOGPAC operations. 

b. Class II . Clothing, individual equipment, tentage, 
organizational tool sets and kits, handtools, administrative and 
housekeeping supplies and equipment. (Includes MOPP suits and 
decontamination items.) The S4 section coordinates for supply 
sergeants to pick up Class II items from the FSB supply company in the 
BSA before normal LOGPAC operations. Expendable items, such as soap, 
toilet tissue, insecticide, clothing, and TA-50, are provided during 
the LOGPAC operation. 

c. Class III . POL (fuel, lubricants, and hydraulic oil). 

(1) Brigade S4's POL forecasts form the basis for division and 
corps stockage levels. POL is normally obtained by the battalion 
transportation section from the supply company's Class III supply point 
in the brigade support area. A formal request is not needed to obtain 
bulk fuel at a supply point. DISCOM fuel vehicles may be directed to 
deliver fuel to the combat trains area. 

(2) Requests from companies are not required for POL and 
package products resupply. POL tankers move forward with each LOGPAC 
with POL packaged products carried on each tanker. Requests are 
submitted to the combat trains CP for unusual requirements. 

d. Class IV . Construction materials including all fortification 
and barrier materials. Intensively managed construction and 
fortification materials are requested through the FSB and normally 
delivered by DISCOM or COSCOM transportation. Materials are carried as 
far forward as possible to reduce handling and should be prepackaged or 
preconfigured to suit the mission. Combat vehicles carry small amounts 
of these materials into battle. These combat loads can consist of 
wire, pickets, and lumber, as designated by unit SOP. 

e. Class V . Ammunition of all types. Class V supply is based on 
a required supply rate (RSR) and a controlled supply rate (CSR) . The 
CSR is based on availability and may therefore be lower than the RSR. 

(1) The task force receives ammunition from the ammunition 
transfer point (ATP) in the BSA, which is operated by the FSB supply 
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company. A backup ATP In the division support area Is operated by the \ 
MSB supply and service company. The corps ASP Is normally positioned 
near the division rear boundary. Both COSCOM and DISCOM trucks and 
helicopters can deliver ammunition directly to the battalion combat 
trains, if required. 

(2) When ammunition resupply is required, the support platoon 
prepares a request for an amount based on unit expenditures (or 
projected requirements, in the case of pre-stocks; and the CSR. The 
request is validated by the division ammunition officer in the BSA. 

The ammunition is then picked up and transported to the field trains 
where it remains loaded until needed for company resupply. 

f. Class VI . Personal demand and morale items, such as candy, 
cigarettes, soap, and cameras (nonrailitary sales items), and sundry 
packs. Requests for Class VI support are submitted by the SI through 
supply channels when an Army exchange is not available. Resupply flow 
is the same as for Class I resupply. 

g. Class VII . Major end items, such as launchers, tanks, and 
other vehicles . Major end items are issued in combat based on battle 
loss reports. Large items may be delivered by COSCOM directly to the 
task force trains. The HHC commander sends ready-to- fight weapons 
systems forward with the LOGPAC. Smaller items are picked up by the 
support platoon at the distribution point in the brigade support area. 

h. Class VIII . Medical materiel, including repair parts peculiar | 
to medical equipment. Medical supplies are obtained from the medical 
company in the brigade support area. Normally, these supplies are 
distributed by medical company ambulances returning from the BSA to the 
aid station and from the aid station to the company team by returning 
task force ambulances. Packaged and Inventoried combat aid kits are 
replaced for used ones at the aid station. The medical platoon leader 
coordinates with the S4 for additional supplies as required or based on 
the SI loss estimate and projection for mass casualties situations. 

i. Class IX . Repair parts and components to Include kits, 
assemblies and subassemblies--repairable or unrepairable — that are 
required for maintenance support of all equipment. 

(1) The task force stocks repair parts based on a combat PLL. 

The maintenance platoon administration section manages repair parts. 

(2) Repair parts are issued in response to a specific request 
or by repairable (direct) exchange. The task force obtains repair 
parts from the Class IX supply point in the BSA. Parts are moved 
forward during routine LOGPAC operations or as required to the UMCP. 

The maintenance platoon requests Class IX items (less repairable 
exchange), and major Class IX subassemblies, such as engines and 
transmissions, by submitting requests to the maintenance company of the 
FSB. Repairable exchange for selected items (to include components and 
subassemblies) is handled as a simple exchange with the MST of the 
unserviceable item, with an attached request for issue or turn-in, for 

a serviceable item. In combat, exchange and cannibalization is the ( 
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norm to obtain critical Class IX supplies. 


j . Class X . Material to support nonmilitary programs such as 
agriculture and economic development (not included in Classes I through 
IX) . Class X items are requested and obtained by the S4 based on 
civil-military requirements. Specific instructions for request and 
issue of Class X supplies are provided by division or higher. 

7-21. SUPPORT OF NIGHT OPERATIONS 

a. While all classes of supply are affected by night combat, 
Classes I and III present the most significant problems. Class I 
supply points and kitchens must operate around the clock. At night, 
vehicles tend to operate in lower gear or idle for longer periods than 
during day thereby requiring more fuel and oil. 

b. Other items of supply for night operations vary in demand 
depending on weather, terrain, and type of operation under 
consideration. For most tactical operations at night, units must 
expect an increased demand for-- 

o Engineer tape and stakes. 

o Tarpaulin shelters. 

o NVD batteries . 

o Flashlights and filters (green, blue, red and infrared), 
o Luminous tape and paint . 
o Red lens goggles, 
o Replacement bulbs, 
o Replacement NVDs . 
o Chemical light sticks . 


t 
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Section V. MAINTENANCE J 

Maintenance involves inspecting, testing, servicing, repairing, 
requisitioning, and recovering. Repair and recovery are completed as 
far forward as possible, at the lowest capable echelon. -When equipment 
cannot be repaired on site, it iB moved only as far as necessary for 
repair. When all maintenance requirements of the task force cannot be 
met, the XO determines maintenance support priorities for subordinate 
.units based on operational requirements of the task force and on 
recommendations of the S4 and BMO. 

7^22. MAINTENANCE TERMS 

The following are explanations of some common maintenance terms. 

a. Maintenance Support Team (MST) : A mobile team from the FSB 

maintenance company organized and equipped to provide forward support . 

b. Unit Maintenance Collecting Point (UMCP) : A facility operated 

by the battalion maintenance platoon. It is the first point to which 
task force maintenance teams recover equipment, and at which some 
direct support maintenance is performed. 

cc. Controlled Exchange: The removal of serviceable repair parts 

and components from unserviceable but repairable vehicles (end items) 
to get a like vehicle (end item) operational . 

d. Cannibalization: The removal of -serviceable and unserviceable | 

parts and components from damaged equipment. Cannibalization is 
aggressively used to keep the maximum number Of combat systems in the 
battle . 


-e. Battlefield Damage Assessment and Repair: The act of 

inspecting battle damage to determine its extent, >clB8sifying the type 
of repairs required, and determining the maintenance activity best 
suited to accomplish the repair. Battlefield damage repair involves 
the immediate repair of equipment by field-expedient methods . 

f . Company Maintenance Team: A team from the maintenance platoon 

that is organized and equipped by MTOE to provide forward unit 
maintenance support. It operates with the company and from the UMCP. 
These teams are tailored by the BMO to provide support according to the 
mix erf weapons systems within a company team. Normally, the team 
deploys a recovery vehicle and a maintenance track forward with the 
company while The remainder of The team remains in the UMCP . 

7-23. CATEGORIES OF MAINTENANCE 

The Army maintenance system -consists of three levels of 
maitltenance--unit , intermediate, and depot. 

a. Unit . Unit maintenance consists of preventive maintenance 
tasks performed by the operator and crew and those performed by unit 
mechanics . Unit mechanics isolate faults with test equipment , make 
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visual inspections, make minor adjustments, and repair end items by 
exchanging faulty modules and components. These actions can be 
performed on site or in the UMCP. Unit mechanics also perform recovery 
tasks . 


b. Intermediate . Intermediate maintenance can be either direct 
support or general support . 

(1) Direct support . DS mechanics diagnose and isolate 
equipment or module failure, adjust and align modules and components, 
and repair defective end items. Maintenance support teams (MSTs) , from 
the FSB operate from the UMCP. If equipment cannot be repaired in the 
UMCP because of time constraints, workload, or the tactical situation, 
it is recovered to the FSB maintenance company in the BSA for repair. 

(2) General support . GS maintenance involves repair of 
modules and components fey replacing internal pieces or parts, and 
repair of end items involving time-consuming tasks. GS is provided by 
division and corps in support of the maintenance system. 

c. Depot . Depot maintenance personnel rebuild end items, modules, 
components, and assemblies; perform cyclic overhaul; perform 
inspections; and complete modifications requiring extensive disassembly 
or elaborate testing. 

7-24. MAINTENANCE FORWARD 

a. Combat power is maximized when disabled equipment is repaired 
as far forward and as quickly as possible. The BMO, in coordination 
with the XO, directs the maintenance effort for the task force by using 
established time guidelines and by coordinating maintenance actions. 

b. Battle damage assessment and diagnosis indicate repair time. 

An item is repaired on site or recovered directly to the appropriate 
maintenance echelon in the appropriate support area based on-- 

o Tactical situation. 

o Echelon of work required. 

o Availability of required repair parts. 

o Current workload in each area. 

o Maintenance time guidelines. 

c. Maintenance time guidelines establish the maximum time that 
unserviceable equipment will remain in various support areas. Table 
7-1 lists typical maintenance time guidelines. These times are 
flexible and should not be considered restrictive. 
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Time for Repair (Hours) 

less than 2 

2 to 6 (and can be 
towed until repaired) 

6 to 24 (or less than 
6, if vehicle cannot be 
towed) 

24 to 36 


Location 
on site 
UUCP 

Field Trains/FSB 
maintenance company (BSA) 

DSA 


Table 7-1. Maintenance time guidelines. 
7-25. MAINTENANCE CONCEPTS 


The following discussion of battlefield maintenance concepts 
places the various maintenance echelons into proper perspective. The 
discussion illustrates how echelons overlap to provide continuous 
maintenance support to the maneuver units . 

a. The BMO task-organ izes the maintenance platoon based on his 

analysis of current and anticipated requirements. He is concerned with 
providing the appropriate support at each of three locations: the 

maneuver company, the UMCP, and the field trains. 

b. Normally, the BMO positions CMT recovery vehicles and M113's 
with crews to support each company. This provides a quick fix 
capability for those items that can be repaired in less than two hours 
and recovery capability for those items requiring more extensive 
repairs . The remainder of the CMT operates from the UMCP under the 
control of the BMO. The entire company maintenance team may go forward 
when the situation permits, to provide maximum support forward. 

c. The UMCP is normally task organized with the maintenance 
platoon headquarters (-), one PLL truck from the administration 
section, the remaining VTRs from the recovery section, track automotive 
and turret repair teams from the service section, the wheeled-vehicle 
assets from the company maintenance teams, and the DS MST. The task 
organization of the UMCP is modified based on the BMO's analysis of the 
maintenance requirements and the tactical situation. The UMCP cannot 
become a collection point for nonoperational vehicles to the extent 
that it cannot move with an hour notice. Anything that cannot be 
repaired in the UMCP or that cannot be towed by UMCP assets are 
recovered to the field trains or directly to the FSB maintenance 
company in the BSA. 

d. The remainder of the maintenance platoon is in the field 
trains under the control of the battalion motor sergeant. 

e. The battalion maintenance platoon organizes to support 
cross-attachment as well as pure battalion operations. 
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(1) To support this concept, the administration section 
configures four PLL trucks and trailers to carry the PLL needed to 
support one maneuver company each. These vehicles also transport 
enough packaged POL to support repair operations. One of the remaining 
PLL trucks and trailers is configured to carry the PLL associated with 
HHC tracked vehicles, and, in mechanized infantry only, Echo Company. 
The remaining PLL truck and trailer is configured to carry the PLL for 
the battalion's wheeled vehicles; it operates from the field trains. 

(2) Additionally, some high-demand, low-volume parts are 
carried on the company maintenance team's tracked vehicles. The 
selection of parts that are carried forward on the tracked vehicles, as 
well as the breakout of parts to be carried on each PLL truck and 
trailer should be addressed in the battalion maintenance platoon SOP. 

(3) Direct support maintenance element priorities are set by 
the BMO. Since the maintenance elements are equipped and trained to 
support the unit, task organizing direct support maintenance assets is 
not routinely done. PLL parts, special tools, and test sets are not 
easily split. 

f. The CMT tracked vehicles are forward in the company trains. 
These vehicles carry the tool boxes, some unit- level technical manuals, 
and a limited number of special tools and repair parts. (M1-M2 test 
equipment normally remains at UMCP because of its size; it may be sent 
forward as needed based on the BMO ' s and CMT ' s assessments.) The CMT 
usually repairs the damage on-site if the repair can be accomplished 
within two hours. 

g. If a damaged vehicle cannot be repaired within two hours, it is 
recovered to the UMCP or the field trains. However, before a recovery 
vehicle is committed, other recovery means are attempted. The CMT 
recovers the vehicle only as far as a collection point, or the MSR. 

h. The damaged vehicles recovered to the UMCP are repaired by 
maintenance platoon elements or MSTs from the FSB maintenance company. 
When not involved in on-site repairs, the company maintenance teams may 
also repair vehicles in the UMCP. This is especially true of work 
requiring diagnostic test equipment that cannot be taken into the 
combat positions. 

i. Vehicles that cannot be repaired within six hours or that would 
otherwise overload the capability of the UMCP are recovered to the 
field trains or directly to the FSB maintenance company collection 
point for repair. This recovery may be accomplished by the company 
maintenance team VTR; by the company maintenance team VTR to a 
collection point or MSR, then by a maintenance platoon VTR; or by a 
combination of VTR and heavy equipment transporters (HETs) . The BMO 
coordinates and directs the method to be used. The use of HETs is the 
preferred, but they are restricted by road requirements and 
availability. HETs are requested through the FSB maintenance company. 
Some crew members accompany the vehicle to the rear to assist mechanics 
in the repair of the vehicle and return it to the unit when repaired. 
They also man operational weapons systems on the vehicle to provide 
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additional security to rear areas. Communicatlons-electronic equipment 
installed in the vehicle is evacuated with the vehicle. Crewmen not 
accompanying the vehicle remove personal equipment and any special 
equipment before the vehicle leaves the area. 

j. The UMCP usually displaces with the other elements of the 
combat trains. During periods of frequent displacement, the BMO may 
direct that the UMCP displace by echelon. In this case, some assets of 
the maintenance platoon, including the BMO, complete repair on vehicles 
at the old UMCP before displacing forward to the new location. 
Maintenance platoon assets not involved in repairs, move with the 
remainder of the combat trains and establish the forward UMCP. 

k. During rapid forward moves, such as in the exploitation, the 
UMCP conducts only essential repairs and simple recovery. Other 
disabled vehicles are taken to collection points on an MSR and remain 
to be repaired or evacuated. Field trains and the maintenance company 
of the FSB displace forward to subsequent locations. The BMO 
coordinates the repair or evacuation with the battalion motor sergeant 
in the field trains. 

l. In the field trains, remaining elements of the battalion 
maintenance platoon perform other tracked and wheeled vehicle 
maintenance and Class IX resupply. The battalion motor sergeant 
coordinates requirements with the HHC commander and with the 
maintenance company of the FSB. He also coordinates maintenance 
requirements with the parent headquarters of any attached or supporting 
elements working with the task force. 

7-26. MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS AT NIGHT 

a. The following techniques may be used during night maintenance 
operations. At night, maintenance is accomplished in lightproof or 
light-suppressing maintenance tents or other shelters. Permanent 
structures, such as warehouses, civilian garages, and barns, are 

pre ferred . 

b. If large shelters are not available, mechanics replace small 
components under a lean-to or some other lightproof shelter constructed 
of a tarpaulin or a poncho. Chemical light sticks provide adequate 
light for most repairs. 

c. Most maintenance work is accomplished in the fighting positions 
or in the UMCP. To prevent congestion and confusion, a staging area is 
designated for vehicles awaiting repair. Tow cables or tow bars remain 
attached to vehicles that cannot move under their own power. This 
makes it easier to move the vehicle on short notice. 
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Section VI. FIELD SERVICES 


This section describes field services provided to the task force. 
7-27. GRAVES REGISTRATION 

Graves registration services are provided by the MSB supply and 
service company. Grave registration at task force level consists of 
three functions: collection, Identification, and evacuation. Casualty 

feeder reports (DA Form 1156) and witness statements (DA Form 1155) are 
completed by the soldier who has knowledge of the casualty and sent to 
the field trains with the returning LOGPACs . Military equipment Is 
collected and turned over to the supply sergeant during LOGPAC 
operations. Remains are placed In human remains pouch, along with 
personal effects, and evacuated with returning LOGPAC vehicles to the 
field trains. If necessary, companies evacuate remains to the MSR and 
report the location to the combat trains CP. A collection point may be 
established, if necessary, at the combat trains under the control of 
the S4. In any case, remains are evacuated as rapidly as possible to 
the brigade collection point In the BSA. (See FM 10-63-1.) 

7-28. CLOTHING EXCHANGE AND BATH 

Clothing exchange and bath services are provided by the MSB supply 
and service company. Clothing exchange (or gratuitous Issue) and bath 
(CEB) service is requested from the MSB through the brigade S4. A 
request for CEB service must specify the location of the unit making 
the request, the desired time for service, and the range of clothing 
sizes for unit members. The requesting unit must be prepared to 
furnish soldiers to help set up the CEB operation. Normally, there Is 
one clothing exchange and bath point per BSA. 

7-29. SALVAGE 

Salvage services are provided by FSB supply company. A salvage 
collection point Is established In the BSA by the FSB supply company. 

It receives servlcable, unservlcable (repairable), discarded, 
abandoned, and captured supplies and equipment. The salvage point will 
not accept COMSEC or medical supplies, toxic agents, radioactive 
materials, contaminated equipment, aircraft, ammunition and explosives. 

7-30. LAUNDRY AND RENOVATION 

Laundry and renovation services are provided by corps CSS (COSCOM) 
when the tactical situation permits. This service Is coordinated 
through the brigade S4. 

7-31. AIRDROP/AIRLIFT 

Airdrop/ airlift support Is provided by corps and division aviation 
brigade assets. The s4 requests airdrop/airlift support through the 
brigade S4 and ensures that a drop or landing zone is prepared and 
marked . 
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Section VII. PERSONNEL AND HEALTH SERVICES SUPPORT 


Personnel and health service support functions sustain the morale 
and welfare of the soldier. At battalion level, these Include 
personnel and administrative (PSiA) services, chaplain activities, legal 
services, finance services, public affairs, postal services, EPW 
support, and health service support. 

7-32. PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

PfkA services are the responsibility of the task force SI. They 
include the the following: 

a. Strength Accounting . Company teams and attached units submit a 
personnel dally summary report to the SI In the combat trains CP. The 
SI forwards a task force consolidated report through brigade SI to the 
division Gl/AG main. The PAC In the field trains Is given an 
Information copy. These reports are the basis for Individual 
replacements and Class I resupply. Accurate strength reports also 
provide the commander and staff with Information to plan operations. 
Dally reports are Included in the task force SOP. 

b. Casualty Reporting . The SI ensures that both strength and 
casualty reporting occur In a timely and accurate manner. Initial 
reports are usually verbal. Written reporting occurs as soon as 
possible after the event. It Is Initiated by the squad leader, tank 
commander, or any Individual having knowledge of the Incident. The 
casualty feeder report (DA Form 1156) Is carried by all small-unlt 
leaders to report battle casualties and nonbattle casualties. It 
provides Initial Information for notifying next of kin and for payment 
of benefits. When a soldier Is reported missing or missing In action 
or when the remains are not under US control, a witness statement (DA 
Form 1155) accompanies the casualty feeder report. The first sergeant 
collects and forwards reports to the combat trains CP. The SI 
cross-checks the reports, requests any needed clarification, adjusts 
unit strength reports, and forwards them through the PAC to the brigade 
S4. 


c. Replacement Operations . Replacement flow Is monitored by the 
PAC In the field trains. The HHC commander establishes a replacement 
receiving point (RRP) in the field trains and notifies the brigade SI 
of Its location. All replacements or hospital returnees are brought to 
the RRP for Initial processing. The division AG is normally 
responsible for delivering replacements to the RRP. Replacements are 
briefed on SOPs and equipped with weapons and field gear before 
departing the field trains. They move forward to their unit with the 
LOGPAC . 


d. Other Administrative Services . During lulls In the battle, the 
SI and PAC complete all other P&A actions necessary. If possible, 
these are accomplished by forming personnel contact teams that move 
forward to company locations. Special consideration Is given to timely 
processing of awards and decorations. 
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7-33. CHAPLAIN ACTIVITIES 


Chaplain actlvites are provided by the unit ministry team (one 
chaplain and one chaplain assistant) operating from the combat trains, 
the unit ministry team Is dedicated to serving the spiritual needs of 
soldiers. Chaplain activities Include essential subfunctions of 
providing worship opportunities; administration of sacraments, rites, 
and ordinances; pastoral care and counseling; advising the commander 
and staff on matters of religion, morals, and morale; ministry In 
support of battle fatigue; and religious support enhancing soldier 
morale and unit cohesion. Chaplains also routinely visit unit soldiers 
In nearby hospitals. 

7-34. LEGAL SERVICES 

Legal service support Is coordinated by the SI section. It Is 
provided to the task force on a GS basis by the staff judge advocate of 
the division. It includes-- 

a. Legal advice to commanders on all matters Involving 
military law, domestic law, foreign law, and international law, 
and administrative proceedings. 

b. Representation to accused and suspects in military justice 
matters and to personnel pending adverse military personnel 
action. 

c. Advice to soldiers on complaints, reports of survey, and 
the right to silence In administrative proceedings. 

d. Legal assistance to soldiers on personal civil legal 
matters . 

7-35. FINANCE SERVICES 

Finance support to the task force is usually provided by mobile 

? ay teams (MPT) from the corps' area finance support unit. During 
ow-intensity operations, the MPTs make combat payments to soldiers in 
amounts established by the theater army commander, or In lesser amounts 
If the soldier so desires. The brigade commander may establish an 
amount less than the maximum for personnel of the brigade, based on the 
tactical situation and needs of the soldier. When and where the 
soldier Is paid is determined by the commander, and coordinated by the 
SI. 

7-36. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Information (public affairs) support for soldiers and commanders 
In wartime is provided by the division public affairs office. Public 
affairs officers (PAOs) provide public affairs advice and service 
concerning all matters of soldier and media interest. 
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7-37. POSTAL SERVICES 


< 


A postal element, assigned to the Corps DS postal company, 
receives and separates mall by battalion, then turns It over to the 
brigade SI. The battalion mall clerk receives and sorts the mall by 
task organisation and distributes it to the unit supply sergeant 
(assistant mail clerk) who delivers it to the £irst sergeant or to the 
soldier himself (accountable mail) during LOGPAC resupply. 

7-38. PRISONERS OF WAR 

The SI plans and coordinates EPW operations, collection points, 
and evacuation procedures. Prisoners of war are evacuated from the 
task force area as rapidly as possible. The capturing company is 
responsible for guarding prisoners until relieved by proper authority, 
recovering weapons and equipment, removing documents with intelligence 
value, and reporting to the main and combat trains CPs. Prisoners may 
be evacuated to the vicinity of the combat trains or UMCP for 
processing and initial interrogation. Crews of vehicles undergoing 
repair or unoccupied mechanics are used as guards. Prisoners are then 
moved to the brigade EPW collection point on returning LOGPAC vehicles 
or by transportation coordinated by the S4. As necessary, the S2 
reviews and reports any documents or information of immediate value. 

The S4 coordinates evacuation of large amounts of enemy equipment. 
Wounded prisoners are treated through normal medical channels but kept 
separated from US and allied patients. 

7-39. HEALTH SERVICES SUPPORT 

a. Planning . Task force health services support is planned by 
the medical platoon leader or battalion surgeon and SI. It is provided 
by the battalion medical platoon. Backup support is provided by the 
FSB medical company. To support task force operations, the medical 
platoon leader or battalion surgeon and medical operations officer must 
understand the scheme of maneuver as well as the support plan of the 
FSB medical company. 

b. Organiz ation. The medical platoon is organized with a platoon 
headquarters, a treatment squad, an ambulance section, and a combat 
medic section. This organization facilitates quick evacuation of 
wounded soldiers so that they may be treated by trained medical 
personnel within 30 minutes of the time they are wounded. 

(1) The platoon headquarters and the medical treatment squad 
can form one or two battalion aid stations (BASs) capable of operating 
from or forward of the combat trains. 

(2) The ambulance section operates from company trains and 
from the BAS. Tracked ambulances and crews habitually work with the 
same company, as do medics from the combat medic section. The senior 
combat medic is in charge of this company ald/evacuatlon team. 


I 
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c. Functions. 


(1) Maneuver company aid/ evacuation team: 

(a) Provides emergency medical treatment and protection 
for the sick and wounded. 

(b) Assists combat vehicle crews in evacuating injured 
crewmen from their vehicles . 

(c) Provides medical evacuation. 

(d) Initiates a field medical card for the sick and 
wounded, and, time permitting, completes this card on deceased 
personnel . 


(e) Screens, evaluates, and treats patients suffering 
from minor illnesses and injuries. Returns patients requiring no 
further attention to duty. Notifies first sergeant of those requiring 
evacuation to the BAS. 

(f) Remains abreast of the tactical situation, and 
complies with the instructions of the unit first sergeant. 

(g) Ensures the company commander and the battalion 
surgeon are informed of the status of patients seen and on the overall 
status of health and welfare of the company. 

(h) Trains unit personnel to enable them to perform 
self aid and buddy aid. 

(i) Provides trained combat lifesavers with medical 
supplies as required. 

(2) Battalion aid station. This facility has medically 
trained personnel to stabilize patients for further evacuation, to 
perform immediate lifesaving or limb-saving techniques, and to treat 
minor wounds or illnesses and return the latter patients to duty. The 
BAS can operate two treatment teams for a limited time if the tactical 
situation requires it. Other functions of the BAS include-- 

(a) Receiving and recording patients. 

(b) Notifying the SI of all patients processed and 
disposition of casualties as directed by SOP. 

(c) Preparing field medical records, and verifying 
information on field medical cards. 

(d) Requesting and monitoring aeromedical evacuation. 

(e) Monitoring personnel, when necessary, for 
radiological contamination before medical treatment. 
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( f ) Decontaminating and treating small numbers of 
chemical casualties . 

Cg) Monitoring the activities of aid/evacuation teams. 

d-. Medical Evacuation . Medical evacuation is the respont Lbility 
of the next higher level medical support, for example , the FSB nedical 
company evacuates patients from the BAS, or coordinates medical 
evacuation from corps resources . Patients are evacuated no further to 
the rear than their condition requires, and they are returned o duty 
as soon as possible. 

(1) Medical evacuation within the task c once is routinely 
done by the medical platoon ambulance section.. Me leal evacuation 
outside the task force may be done by ground or atir evacuat ion . 

621) Aeromedical evacuation out of the task force sector is 
used as much as possible. Grou id ambulances are used only for those 
patients who cannot be evacuated by air-. The specific mode of 
evacuation is determined by the patient's condition, the availability 
o>f aircraft., and the tactical situation.. Normal ly , the physician or 
physician's assistant treating the patient makes this determination. 

C3/) In the event of a greater number off casualties than can 
be handled by dedicated ambulances., Che platoon leader coordinates with 
Che S4 for additional transportation and ensures Chat temporary 
ambulances have medically trained personnel and medical supplies 
necessary for casualty movement . Returning supply vehicles can be used 
for transportation. 

e. Medical Supply and Property Exchange . The medical platoon 
maintains a two-day stockage of medical supplies. To prevent 
unnecessary depletion of blankets, litters, splints , and the like, the 
receiving medical facility exchanges like property with the 
transferring agency. Medical property accompanying patients of allied 
nations is disposed of in accordance with STANAG 2128, Appendix C. 

£.. Preventive Measures . Experience in World War II, Korea, and 
Vietnam indicates that the majority of hospital admissions were for 
disease and nonbattle injury.. Commanders can reduce disease and 
nonbattle injury by emphasizing preventive medicine , safety, and 
personal hygiene (see FM 21-10) . 
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Section VIII. RECONSTITUTION 


Planners must be prepared for mass casualties, mass destruction of 
equipment, and the destruction or loss of effectiveness of entire 
units. This section discusses reconstitution and shows how battalion 
units that have been castrophically depleted or rendered Ineffective 
are returned to combat effectiveness. 

Reconstitution consists of the actions to restore units to a 
desired level of combat effectiveness commensurate with mission 
requirements and availability of resources. Reconstitution differs 
from sustaining operations in that It Is undertaken only when a unit Is 
at an unacceptable level of combat readiness, whereas sustainment 
operations are routine actions to maintain combat readiness. 

Commanders reconstitute by either reorganization or by regeneration. 

7 -40 . REORGANIZATION 

Reorganization Is the action taken to shift resources within a 
degraded unit to Increase Its combat power. Measures taken Include 
cross-leveling equipment and personnel, matching operational weapon 
systems with crews, or forming composite units. 

a. Immediate battlefield reorganization Is the quick and often 
temporary restoration of units conducted during an operation. 

For example, reorganizing on the objective and implementing the 
established succession of command. 

b. Deliberate reorganization Is a permanent restructuring of the 
unit. It Is the type of reorganization considered during 
reconstitution planning. Deliberate reorganization is supported with 
higher echelon resources (such as maintenance and transportation) , and 
additional replacements and other resources may be made available. 
Deliberate reorganization must be approved by the parent-unit commander 
one echelon higher than that reorganized. For example, the task force 
commander cannot approve the deliberate reorganization of an attached 
company, but the parent battalion commander or the brigade commander 
can approve It. 

7-41 . REGENERATION 

Regeneration Is not a battalion commander's prerogative. It 
consists of Incremental or whole-unit rebuilding through large-scale 
replacement of personnel, equipment, and supplies; reestablishing or 
replacing essential command, control, and communications; and 
conducting the necessary training for the rebuilt unit. The intensive 
nature of regeneration requires a unit to be pulled out of combat for 
this purpose. Company and task force regeneration is approved and 
controlled by the brigade commander. 
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FM 71-2 


APPENDIX A 

INTEGRATION OF HEAVY AND LIGHT FORCES 

While the heavy battalion task force is optimally employed under a 
parent heavy brigade in terrain suitable for mechanized maneuver, 
mechanized units are restricted when they encounter urban areas, dense 
forests, or rugged terrain. In these environments, it is tactically 
advantageous to use light units, and the battalion task force may find 
itself cross-attached to a light brigade and therefore part of a 
light-heavy mix force. This appendix focuses on the battalion task 
force's planning considerations and likely roles while subordinate to a 
light brigade. 
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Section I. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 


The heavy battalion task force commander and staff must know and 
constantly focus on the light brigade's characteristics, battlefield 
focus, capabilities, and limitations. Mutual planning, development of 
orders, rehearsals, and coordination between respective commanders and 
staffs mu6t take place to capitalize on advantages and offset 
weaknesses. Nothing should be taken for granted during the planning 
and coordination processes. Specific planning considerations include 
the following. 


A-l. COMMAND AND CONTROL 


a. To gain opportunities for surprise and reduce vulnerability, 
the light brigade often chooses to conduct offensive operations during 
limited visibility. Therefore, plan accordingly. 

b. For CSS reasons, OPCON is the propeT command relationship when 
a heavy battalion is subordinate to a light brigade for three days or 
longer. For ■shorter duration missions, attachment may be appropriate. 

«. Collocate the task force main >CP with the light brigade main CP 
when feasible. As a minimum, exchange permanent liaison officers. 

d. Jointly conduct the planning process, and coordinate the 
development of orders and overlays. 

•e. Exchange codes, recognition signals, and SOIb. Provide a 
retransmission site, If required, to compensate for the shorter range 
of the light unit's communications equipment. 

f. Use light brigade's guides when moving vehicles through areas 
controlled by the light forces. 

A-2. MANEUVER 

«. Ensure that the heavy battalion task fonoe is assigned terrain 
commensurate with its capabilities, within the confines of the brigade 
area. 


b. Wien planning any operation involving linkup 'with a light 
foroe, the operation must be timed to avoid leaving the light force in 
a vulnerable -position. Always consider the mobility disparity between 
heavy and light units. 

c. Both units' direct and indirect fires should mutually support 
each other. The heavy battalion often uses its long-range direct fires 
to provide suppression and overwatch fireB for the light force. 

d. Be prepared to provide long-range antiarmor fires for the light 
force. 
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A-3. FIRE SUPPORT 


a. Jointly develop target lists and fire support execution 
matrixes. Fire support execution should be centralized under brigade 
control . 


b. Jointly develop restrictive fire control measures and ensure 
that they are universally understood. 

A-4. MOBILITY AND COUNTERMOBILITY 

a. Develop a common obstacle plan. 

b. Coordinate counterattack routes through restrictive terrain and 
obstacles with the light force. Consider using light unit's sappers 
and infantry to clear chokepoints and obstacles. 

c. Consider weapons' range disparities when handing over obstacles 
to a light unit. 

A- 5. INTELLIGENCE 

a. Jointly develop reconnaissance and surveillance plans. 

b. Take advantage of light unit's night vision and dismounted 
reconnaissance capabilities. 

c. Request that the light unit conduct counterreconnaissance 
patrolling in rugged or densely vegetated terrain. 

A-6. COMBAT SERVICE SUPPORT 

a. Be prepared to assist light units with moving ammunition 
forward . 

b. Collocate aid stations if feasible. 

c. Ensure that necessary logistics support from the parent heavy 
brigade is not interrupted. 
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Section II. OFFENSIVE ROLES 


In the conduct of light-heavy offensive operations, heavy 
battalions provide the firepower, mobility, and shock effect that 
complement the light unit's attacks. 

A-7. MISSIONS 

Potential offensive missions that a heavy battalion task force may 
conduct as part of light-heavy offensive operations include — 

a. Attack and linkup after a light brigade has conducted an air 
assault or infiltration attack (see Figure A-l) . 

b. Provide long overwatch, suppression, or fixing fires for a 
light brigade attacking through restrictive terrain. 

c. Maneuver against an enemy that has been fixed by light 
infantry. 

A-8. CONSIDERATIONS 

Because of mobility and firepower disparities between the heavy and 
light units and the fact that they will be maneuvering near each other 
in a chaotic situation, often during limited visibility, stringent 
control measures are necessary. These may include routes, specified 
support by fire, or battle positions, RFLs , and limits of advance. 
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Section III. DEFENSIVE ROLES 


During the conduct of defensive operations, the heavy battalion 
provides a concentration of antiarmor weapons and the capability to 
rapidly counterattack by fire or maneuver. 

A-9. MISSIONS 

Defensive missions that a heavy battalion task force may conduct as 
part of a light brigade's defense include-- 

a. Conducting the brigade's counterattack (see Figure A-2). 

b. Providing long-range antiarmor fires for a light force. 

c. Defending a sector or battle position (see Figure A-3) . 



Figure A-2. Task force counterattack. 
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A-10. CONSIDERATIONS 


The light brigade commander should take advantage of the heavy 
battalion task force's Inherent mobility and firepower when assigning 
Its defensive mission. The counterattack role Is appropriate, as Is 
assigning the heavy battalion an engagement area Into which the light 
brigade canalizes the enemy. 



Figure A-3. Brigade sector defense with heavy 
battalion's battle positions. 
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FM 71-2 

APPENDIX B 
COMBAT ORDERS 

Practical planning and timely preparation and distribution of 
simple, direct orders; use of proper overlay symbology; and 
Implementation of a standard reporting system are key factors In the 
success of any military operation. Combat orders set forth the details 
of tactical operations and administration In the field. They may be 
Issued Initially as a plan to become an order at a specified time, or 
as stated contingencies arise. The commander and staff must understand 
that warning orders and fragmentary orders are the normal means of 
communicating In combat. The battalion task force tactical SOP can 
greatly reduce the verbiage in a written order and expedite staff 
actions and priorities In planning. 
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Section I. TYPES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF COMBAT ORDERS 


There are five types of combat orders--operation , adminis- 
trative/logistics, standing operating procedures, warning, fragmentary. 

B-l . TYPES OF COMBAT ORDERS 

a. Operation orders are directives issued to subordinate 
commanders to coordinate an operation. They dictate the cond ct of 
tactical operations and the conduct of movements. They may be issued 
Initially in the form of operation plans (OPLANs) , to be implemented 
upon receipt of the appropriate directives. Stand ird, five-paragraph 
OPORDs have a prescribed format discussed in detail in FM 101-5. 

b. Administrative/logistics orders provide for the coordinated 
combat service support for a command. They are normally prepared and 
used at division level or higher. 

c. SOPs are a set of instructions that prescribe routine and fixed 
procedures. They supplement combat orders and have the same authority. 
SOPs reduce the volume and content of other combat orders by 
eliminating the need for detailed guidance. There is no prescribed SOP 
format . 


d. Warning orders are used extensively in battalion task force 
operations and provide early notice of actions or orders that are to 
follow, to give subordinates maximum time for preparation for combat. 
Warning orders have no prescribed format. The warning order, written 
or oral, may include the following elements: 

(1) Heading . Warning orders must always begin with the words 
"Warning Order" for easy recognition. The addressees are also included 
in the heading. 

(2) Situation . This section includes a brief description of 
the enemy situation, events, probable missions, tasks, or operation. 

(3) Attachments/detachments . These include any known changes 
to task organisation. 

(4) Earliest time of move . This states the earliest possible 
time that units must be ready to move. Actual time of move is given if 
known . 

(5) Nature and time of the operation . This is stated in 
sufficient detail to allow recipients to begin preparation and set 
priorities. It also includes orders for preliminary actions and 
reconnaissance. Time of the operation is stated as precisely as 
possible, to allow recipients to allocate time and complete their 
preparations . 
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(6) Time and place of orders group . Subordinates are told 
when and where to go to receive the entire order . An SOP orders 
group- -detailing who usually comes to receive orders- -helps to shorten 
this process. 

(7) Administrative/logistical information . This includes 
instructions that "change support requirements , require special 
equipment, or direct movement to assembly areas. 

(8) Acknowledgement . An acknowledgement of receipt of the 
order is always required to make sure it is received by all addressees. 

e. Frequently, operation orders are modified through the use of 
fragmentary orders during an operation to take advantage of tactical 
opportunities. A FRAGO has no specified format, but an abbreviated 
operation order format is usually used. 

(1) A FRAGO usually contains the following elements: 

(a) Changes to task organization- -any changes to unit task 
organization made necessary by the modification to the order. 

(b) Situation- -a brief statement of the enemy and friendly 
situations, which usually gives the reason for the FRAGO and the higher 
commander's intent. 

(c) Concept- -orders to subordinate units on actions they 
are required to take, which are changed from the order with updated 
operations overlay and execution matrix, as necessary. 

(d) Fire support — changes or additions to fire support. 

(e) Coordinating instructions--changes to paragraphs 4 and 
5 of the operation order made necessary by the change. 

(2) If time and situation permit, the FRAGO should be issued 
by the commander face-to-face with his subordinates. This helps to 
ensure understanding of the new instructions and the commander's 
intent, and it allows the commander to provide graphics. When a FRAGO 
must be given over the radio, the FRAGO must be brief yet contain 
sufficient information to be clear. Code words and brevity codes are 
used if possible. Only those parts of the original order that have 
changed are mentioned. FRAGO procedures should be covered in SOPs . 

(3) Occasionally, the task force will receive a new mission 
not directly linked to the operation order that is in effect. If time 
is critical, the mission may be given to the task force in the form of 
a FRAGO. A mission statement would then be a necessary part of the 
FRAGO. 
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B-2. ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


a. Clarity . Use accepted military terminology. 

b. Brevity . 

c. Simplicity . 

d. Completeness . 

e. Authoritative Expression . Orders reflect the commander's 
intention and will. Indecisive , vague, and ambiguous language leads to 
uncertainty. Subordinates are told in direct and unmistakable terms 
exactly what the commander wants them to do; they are not normally told 
how to accomplish it. 

f. Timeliness . Issue warning orders and observe the one-third - 
two-thirds rule. 
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Section II. FIVE-PARAGRAPH FIELD ORDER FORMAT 


This section Implements STANAG 2014 (Edition 5) and 
QSTAG 506 


Abbreviations and acronyms are used in orders to save time and 
space, but only If there is no loss of clarity. The use of 
abbreviations should be consistent throughout any plan or order. 

B-3. DESIGNATION OF TASK FORCES AND TEAMS 

a. Task Force . There are two definitions of a task force; one Is 
based on the mission and the other on organization. The one referred to 
In this manual Is a battalion-size unit of armor or Infantry to which 
one or more company-size units of the other combat arm has been 
attached or under 0PC0N. 

b. Team . At the company level, a temporary grouping of units Is 
called a team. The same rules apply for its formation as for the 
formation of a task force, except platoons are the basic building 
blocks rather than companies. 

c . Designations . 

(1) Task forces and teams may be designated as follows: 

o Name of the commander - Task Force Anderson, 
o Use of code name - Team COBRA, 
o Use of numeral - Team 1. 

o Use of letter - Task Force ALPHA (Team BRAVO) . 
o Use of unit designation - TF 2-11. 
o Use of branch - Team Mech (TF Tank) . 

(2) Attached or supporting companies may be renamed to avoid 
confusion. For example. If the task force has retained Its Company A, 
and another Company A Is attached, the attached company could be 
renamed Company Mech (Tank) . 

B-4. DIRECTION 

Compass points are used In place of the terms left and right. If 
the situation Indicates the advisability of Including the terms left 
and right, they are placed In parentheses immediately following the 
appropriate compass point. Specific directions are given as angles 
from true, magnetic, or grid north (the type used Is always specified). 
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B-5. DATE -TIME GROUP 


A date-time group (DTG) is a slx-dlgit number expressing date and 
time. The first two digits indicate the date of the month and the last 
four digits indicate the time. The month and year are added to avoid 
confusion. A complete date-time group would appear as follows: 241000Z 

January 1988. 

B-6. TIME ZONE 

The time zone used is the time zone that applies to the operation. 
Times in other zones are converted to this time zone for the operation. 
This entry is required in OPORDs and OPLANs and is shown as the entry 
following "Reference". 

B-7. FORMAT 

Standard OPORD have a heading, a body, and an ending. (See Figure 
B-t.) 


a . Heading . 

(1) Classification. The security classification is shown 
centered at the top and the bottom of each page of the order. 

(2) No change from oral orders. If no oral orders were 

issued, this comment is left out. If there were oral orders, such 
statements as "No change from oral orders" or "No change from oral 
orders except for paragraph " are used as appropriate. 

(3) Copy number. Assigned by S3 for accountability. 

(4) Issuing unit. Unit issuing the order or plan. 

(5) Place of issue. Name of easily recognized geographical 
feature nearest to the issuing headquarter's command post. Show 
coordinates of command post in parenthesis, and state or country. 

(6) Date-time group. The time the order or plan is signed and 
effective, unless otherwise stated in the body of the order. 

(7) Message reference number. Assigned by the S3 for 
acknowledging and referring to the order in the clear. 

(8) Operation order number. Assigned by the S3. Numbers 
run serially throughout the year. 

(9) References. List any maps, charts, or other documents 
required to understand the order. Reference to a map Includes the map 
series number (a country or geographical area) , sheet number (and name 
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if required), edition, and scale. 

(10) Time zone used throughout the order. The time zone 
applicable to the operation. Times in other zones are converted to 
this time zone for this operation. 

(11) Task organization. 

(a) Major subordinate maneuver units of the task force 
issuing the plan or order are listed before other command and control 
headquarters in numerical or alphabetical order (by decreasing size) , 
depending on the unit designation. When established, teams that are a 
major subordinate command are listed first in numerical or alphabetical 
order as appropriate. The task organization of each command and 
control headquarters of the force is shown by indenting subordinate 
units under the command and control headquarters heading. The 
indention indicates that the unit is organic, assigned, or attached 
unless qualified by a parenthetical terra, such as (OPCON) or a support 
relationship such as (DS) or (GS). The sequence for listing units is 
combat, combat support, and CSS. Combat units are listed by size in 
the order of infantry, mechanized infantry, air assault, airborne, and 
armored (armored units are listed in order of tank, attack helicopter, 
armored cavalry, and air cavalry units) . Similar size and type units 
are listed in numerical or alphabetical sequence. Attached or 
supporting field artillery (FA) units are listed after maneuver units 
and are followed by other combat support units listed by size. CSS 
units are listed alphabetically by size after combat support units. The 
task organization may be depicted by phase of the operation, if 
appropriate. Names and ranks of commanders of each command and control 
headquarters may be indicated opposite the unit designation, if 
appropriate . 

(b) In addition to the listing of major subordinate units, 
a control grouping is also shown in the task organization, as 
appropriate, such as "BN Con" or "TF Con". Combat support elements 
supporting the task force are listed and indented under this heading. 
Units in general support of the higher headquarters, and artillery 
units that are reinforcing or general support-reinforcing to the task 
force's DS artillery, are not listed in the task organization. Such 
units are not under the direct control of the supported unit commander, 
and thus they are not listed under "TF Con." (Reinforcing or general 
support-reinforcing artillery is listed in paragraph lb. Friendly 
Forces .) 

(c) At battalion level, combat service support elements 
are listed under a separate heading of "BN Trains" or "TF Trains". Any 
external CSS elements supporting the headquarters are listed indented 
under this heading. At company level, a trains listing is optional 
based on the commander's discretion. 
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(d) The use of the minus symbol (-) following the unit's 
heading Indicates that a subelement has been detached. 


(e) When a command relationship has been established 
between an element and a headquarters, the supported commander cannot 
Impose a more restrictive command relationship when suballocating that 
element to one of his subordinate units. For example, a unit placed 
under OPCON of a task force cannot be attached to a company t >am either 
In whole or In part since attachment Is more restrictive than OPCON. 

b. Body . (Subparagraph numbering matches O^ORD numbering.) 

1. Situation . This paragraph provides an overview of the 

general situation and always contains three subparagraphs in an OPORD: 
enemy forces, friendly forces, and attachments and detachments. An 
OPLAN adds a fourth: assumptions. 

a. Enemy Forces. This subparagraph contains enemy 
Information only, which is provided by the unit intelligence officer. 

b. Friendly Forces. This subparagraph contains the 

verbatim mission statements of higher, adjacent, and supporting or 
reinforcing units, and the brigade commander's Intent for the 
operation. It Includes (In order) — | 

(1) The mission and Intent of the next higher 
headquarters (in a task force OPORD, the brigade mission and a short 
statement of the brigade commander's intent taken from the brigade's 
concept of operation subparagraph). 

(2) The mission of adjacent units listed In sequence 
left, right, front, and rear. 

(3) The mission of units that are supporting or 
reinforcing the next higher headquarters. 

c. Attachments and detachments. When not shown In the 
task organization, units attached to or detached from the issuing 
headquarters are listed here. Additionally, if a unit is to be attached 
or detached after the effective time of the OPORD, It Is listed here 
with the effective time and or conditions under which the change In 
status will occur. 

d. Assumptions. This Is Included In the preparation of an 
OPLAN. This subparagraph includes situations and conditions that a 
commander believes will exist at the time the OPLAN becomes an OPORD. 

2. Mission . The mission Is a clear, concise statement of the 
task(s) to be accomplished by the issuing unit and Its purpose. The 
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mission statement is derived from the commander's mission analysis 
during the decision-making process, and it addresses the WHO, WHAT, 
WHEN, WHERE, and WHY of the operation. At battalion level and below, 
all of the essential tasks (critical to the success of the operation as 
determined by the commander) to be accomplished are addressed in the 
mission statement. The mission is always stated in full and must stand 
alone without reference to any other documents except a map. For 
example : 


"TF 2-77 conducts a passage of lines and attacks 
130530A Sep 84 to seize HILL 295 (NB251369) and HILL 301 (NB296384); 
continues the attack to the east on order." 

"TF 2-77 establishes defense from NA524165 to NA536109 
NLT 210630A Nov 84; assists passage of the division covering force; and 
defends in sector to prevent penetration of the MUHLEN River." 

3. Execution . The execution paragraph contains commander's 
concept and "how to" information needed for mission accomplishment. 

This paragraph consists of three elements: concept of operation, 
subordinate unit subparagraphs, and coordinating instructions. 

a. Concept of Operation. Normally, the operation overlay 
is referenced in this part of the concept. The initial paragraph 
expands on the why of the mission statement to explain the "big 
picture" or master plan. It is the commander's concise personal 
summary of intent, which can be easily grasped and provides the basis 
for initiative. The commander's visualization of the enemy defeat and 
the outcome of the battle is expressed here without attempting to 
express every contingency. 

(1) Maneuver. The scheme of maneuver describes the 
movement or placement of all major subordinate maneuver elements within 
the task force. The scheme oE maneuver discusses the battle from start 
to finish, and describes HOW the operation will progress. It is stated 
in sufficient detail to ensure a thorough understanding of appropriate 
actions by subordinates. 

(2) Fires. The scheme of Eire support outlines the 
commander's concept for fires and integrates tasks for fires with the 
scheme of maneuver. 

(3) Obstacles, mines, and fortifications. These items 
may be included in the concept of operation. Additionally, priorities 
of engineer effort and types of operations (mobility, countermobility, 
and survivability) may also be addressed. Retailed information 
relating to an obstacle plan is included in a separate annex and 
referred to here. 

(4) Intelligence and electronic warfare. The concept 
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may Include a brief discussion of the commander's Intelligence 
collection priorities and electronic warfare priorities and how they 
directly impact on the scheme of maneuver. 

(5) Other support activities. Other aspects Included 
In the concept are suppression of enemy air defense (SEAD) , air defense 
fires, and rear area combat operations. 

b. Subordinate Unit Subparagraphs. The specific tasks to 
be accomplished by each subordinate element of the task force are 
listed in a lettered subparagraph. The units are normally listed 
alphabetically or numerically in order of decreasing size by type of 
unit. Subordinate teams (combined arms elements) normally precede 
branch pure elements in sequence. Additionally, maneuver units precede 
combat support and combat service support units. At battalion level 
and below, all major subordinate units or units under task force 
control are listed in separate subparagraphs with two exceptions: 
trains elements are addressed in paragraph 4, and a unit in reserve is 
addressed in the reserve subparagraph. Instructions in the concept of 
operation may be repeated in the subordinate unit subparagraphs if the 
commander feels it is necessary for clarity; however, it is not 
mandatory to repeat. Instructions in the subordinate unit 
subparagraphs are limited to tasks that apply to a particular unit and 
onl y that unit. In addition to the listing of units, the following 
items may appear in the subordinate unit subparagraph portion of the 
OPORD. 


o Fire Support. (Not mandatory.) This subparagraph may 
contain a discussion of air support, chemical operations, field 
artillery (organization and special instructions), naval gunfire, and 
nuclear fires. This subparagraph is not the same as the plan of fire 
support discussed under the concept o? operation, and it does not 
substitute for a discussion of fire support in the concept. 

o Air Defense, Aviation Engineer, and Military 
Intelligence subparagraphs are sometimes used. (Not mandatory.) 

o Reserve. A reserve subparagraph is included in the 
format of the order for company level and higher. It is listed in 
sequence as the last subordinate unit subparagraph immediately 
preceding coordinating instructions. If no reserve is planned, the 
word NONE is shown. A unit totally in reserve during the operation 
appears only in this subparagraph (in addition to the concept of 
operation) . 


o Coordinating Instructions. This last subparagraph 
contains details of coordination and control applicable to two or more 
el e ments of the tas k forc e with the exception of signal items, which 
are covered in paragraph 5b. Typical items included in coordinating 
instructions are: 
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Reports other than SOP that are to be made. 

NBC troop safety Instructions and OEG. 

MOPP levels if different from SOP. 

Air defense criteria. 

Consolidation and or reorganization instructions if 

other than SOP. 

Priority intelligence requirements (PIR) if not stated 
In an intelligence annex. 

-- Passage of lines coordination. 

Effective DTG or conditions under which the order or 
plan becomes effective when not effective upon receipt. 

Reference to annexes included in the order (plan) not 
previously mentioned in the body of the order. 

4. Service Support . This paragraph contains combat service 
support instructions and information relating to the operation. 

General information such as the MSR, LRPs , time and composition of 
bOGPACs and methods of resupply and evacuation for supporting units is 
contained here. There is no doctrinal format for paragraph 4; however, 
the administrative/logistics order format is recommended as follows 
(reference may be made to unit SOP if appropriate; items not required 
are omitted) : 

a. Materiel and services. Status of classes of supply, 
transportation, services, maintenance. 

b. Medical evacuation, aid station locations, and 
hospital ization . 

c. Personnel. Unit strengths, replacements, maintenance 
of morale, discipline, law and order, headquarters management. 

d. Civil-military cooperation. T.imitations or 
restrictions concerning local area; psychological operations. 

e. Prisoner of war procedures. 

f. Additionally, the locations and proposed locations of 
CSS facilities (combat or field trains) may be indicated; however, this 
is not necessary if shown on an overlay. 
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5. Comm and and Signal . This paragraph contains instructions 
and information relating to command and communications- 
electronics functions. It has two subparagraphs- -command and signal. 

a. Command. As a minumura, this subparagraph includes the 
initial location of the commander (to facilitate messenger operations 
if they become necessary); it may also include the command post 
locations (required if not shown graphically) and CP axis of 
displacement. Succession of command may be shown, if different from 
SOP. 

b. Signal. As a minimum, this subparagraph lists the SOI 
index by specific number in effect for the operation as well as any 
changes scheduled during the operation: it may also list alternate or 
emergency signals (for example, pyrotechnics) and any signal 
restrictions, such as radio-listening silence. 

c . Ending . 

(1) Acknowledge. Directs the recipient of the order to 
acknowledge receipt. Acknowledgement may be made in the clear using the 
message reference number in the OPORD heading. Any instructions 
pertaining to acknowledlng the receipt of the order (plan) may be 
listed here. 

(2) Signature. The commander or his authorized representative 
signs the original copy of the OPORD. 

(3) Authentication. If the commander's signature cannot be 
reproduced, the S3 authenticates subsequent copies of the order. 

Annexes issued with the order do not require signature Or 
authentication. Annexes issued separately require signature or 
Authentication in the same manner as the order. Authentication is 
performed by the primary staff officer responsible for the annex. 

(4) Annexes, bettered alphabetically and listed in the order 
in which they appear in the OPORD. S3 designates the letter to be 
associated with a given annex. Annexes are prepared by the appropriate 
officer having staff responsibility for the activity, arm, or service 
covered by the annex. When an annex is to be issued later and, 
therefore, does not accompany the order, the parenthetical phrase "(to 
be issued)" is shown following the listing of the annex. 

(5) Distribution. Establish distribution in coordination with 
appropriate staff officers. Distribution must also be made to 
adjacent, supporting, and attached units not included in the SOP 
distrlbut ion . 

NOTE: Because of the dynamic nature of the battlefield, the task force 

OPORD may be written Initially in one copy and given orally. 
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( Class i £ teat ton) 


(No change from oral orders) 


Copy No. of copies 

Issuing unit 
PLACE OF ISSUE 
Date- time group 
Message reference number 


OPORD or OPLAN number 


Reference: 


Time Zone Used Throughout the Order: 
Task Organization: 


1. SITUATION 

a. Enemy Forces. 

b. Friendly Forces. 

c. Attachments and Detachments. 

d. Assumptions. (Only in operation plans.) 

2. MISSION 


Figure B-l. Operation order format. 
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3. EXECUTION 

a. Concept of Operation. 

(1 ) Maneuver . 

(2) Fires. 

(3) Obstacles, Mines, and Fortifications. 

(4) IEW. 

(Specific tasks for subordinate attached or supporting 
units. Include one subparagraph for each attached, supporting, or 


OPCON 

element such as Stinger teams, A VLB.) 


b. 

Tm A: 


c . 

Tm Tank: 


d. 

Co C: 


e . 

Co D: 


f. 

Scout Platoon: 


g- 

Mortar Platoon: 


h. 

ADA: 


i. 

Engr: 


j - 

GSR: 


k. 

The reserve, if designated, is always listed just 

before 

coordinating instructions. 


1 . 

Coordinating Instructions: 

4. 

SERVICE 

SUPPORT 


a . 

General . 


b. 

Materiel and Services. 


c . 

Medical Evacuation and Hospitalization. 


d. 

Personnel . 


e . 

Civil-Military Cooperation. 


f. 

Miscellaneous . 

5. 

COMMAND 

AND SIGNAL 


a. 

Command . 


b. 

Signal . 

Acknowledge : 



(Commander) 


Authentication: 
Annexes : 
Distribut ion : 


(Classification) 
Figure R-l. (Continued). 
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B-8 . OVERLAYS 


a. The overlay Is a graphic representation of the commander's 

scheme of maneuver and intent. Its purpose is to ensure coordinated 
action between all units. THE OVERLAY IS PREPARED ON THE SAME SCALE 
MAP THE SUBORDINATE COMMANDERS ARE USING. Overlay techniques involve 

the use of military symbology and control measures from FM 101-5-1 to 

graphically portray in a condensed form plans, orders, and information 
concerning the military situation. Only the minimal necessary control 
measures are used so as not to clutter or confuse the overlay. 

b. When the overlay and the written portion of the plan or order 
are separate documents-- 

(1) The overlay is an annex; when it is issued as an integral 

part of the order and has the same distribution as the order, it need 

only be identified by title and headquarters; for example. Annex A 
(Operation Overlay) to OPORD 2, TF 2-11. 

(2) A reference to the overlay annex is in the written portion 
of the order. 

c. When the overlay and any written portion of the order are on 
the same piece of paper-- 

(1) A single heading and ending serve both the overlay and the 
written portion. 

(2) No written reference to the overlay is required. 

d. When representations by colors are practicable, the following 
colors are used on overlays- - 

(1) Green--friendly or enemy man-made obstacles. 

(2) Red--enemy units. 

(i) Yellow--friendly or enemy areas of NBC contamination. 

(4) Blue or black — friendly units. 

(5) If only one color is available, friendly symbols are 
outlined with single lines, enemy symbols with double lines. 

e. The grid intersections nearest the two opposite corners of the 
overlay should be traced on the overlay and labeled with the proper 
grid coordinates. A four-digit grid is sufficient. These register 
(witness) marks show exactly where the overlay fits on the map. 
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B-9. TASK FORCE EXECUTION MATRIX 


( 


An execution matrix lists the task force's major subordinate units 
and the missions or tasks assigned to them during each stage of an 
operation. While not required, an operation overlay that includes an 
execution matrix provides the task force leaders with a readily 
accessible, sequential summary of all taskings. 

3-10. CONSTRUCTION OF AN EXECUTION MATRIX 

A typical execution matrix shown on many operations overlays is 
shown in Figure 3-2. There is no specified format for the matrix. The 
techniques listed below may be used to construct one. 

a. First, establish the basic matrix. All major subordinate 
elements, including scouts, mortars, and any attached, OPCON, or DS 
combat support units, should be listed across the top of the matrix. 

b. Second, list the stages or phases for the operation down the 
left column. If desired, skip a row after each stage to provide space 
for on-order and be prepared missions. 

c. Finally, fill in the blocks with brief descriptions of the 
actions required for each stage or phase of the operation; use 
abbreviations whenever possible. If the tasking for a unit is the same 
in successive stages, list it only the first time; do not recopy it. 

If additional instructions are required, such as orientation of fires, | 
directed movement techniques, position in a formation, or obstacle 
responsibility, draw a diagonal line through the box and list the 
action required in the upper left-hand portion and the additional 
instructions in the lower right-hand portion of the divided block. 

(Sample completed execution matrixes are shown on the Operation 
Overlays for Figures 3-4 and B-7.) 
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Figure B-2. Execution matrix. 
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Section III. DEFENSE OPERATIONS ORDERS 


B-H . WARNING ORDER 

a. Figures B-3 through B-5 show the progression of a defensive order 
from a warning order to OPORD and a modifying FRAGO. These orders are 
examples of the detailed orders that would be prepared if time and 
facilities are available. Figure B-6 shows a FRAGO that is issued over a 
secure radio net. Figure B-7 is an example of a task force hasty attack. 

(Classification) 


WARNING ORDER 

TO: Orders Group ALPHA 

FROM: Cdr , 1-33 Mech 

SITUATION : Elements of the 4th MRD are in assembly areas vie 

VOLKERSHAHSEN (GL7428); they are part of the 8th CAA first echelon 
divisions arrayed for attack against the 23d AD. It is estimated that 
these divisions will not cross the IGB for 48 hours (311200A OCT 85) . 

ATTACHMF.NTS/DETACHMENTS : Co D/1-33 Mech attached to 1-48 Armor, 

effective 290600A OCT 85. Co D 1-48 Armor, attached to 1-33 Mech, 
effective 290600A OCT 85. Further cross attachment within TF 1-33 AR is 
as follows: l/D/l-48 Armor attached to A/1-33, l/A/1-33 Mech attached to 

D/1-48 Armor, one Tm Stinger each to ALB/1-33 Mech and D/1-48 Armor. 

EARLIEST TIME O F MOVE : Earliest time of main body movement to defensive 

positions is 290630A OCT 85. Order of movement will be designated at 
OPORD . 

NATURE AND TIME OF THE OPERATION: TF 1-33 Mech defends in sector NLT 

3H20OA OCT 85 from FL988652 TO FL984604 and FL880610 to FI.887657, to 
destroy one MRR. 

TIME/PLACE OPORD ISSUANCE : TF 1-33 OPORD will he issued vie FL894632 at 

291200A OCT 85. Orders group ALPHA will attend. 

ADMINISTRATIVE/LOCISTICAL INFOR M ATION : TF XO will ensure BMO and support 

platoon leader coordinate with TF 1-48 for receipt/ t rans fer of 
logistical/maintenance slice to support the operation. All companies 
ensure all units have basic load Class V. 

Acknowledge . 


(Class i ficat ton) 

Figure B-3. Example warning order (defense). 
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B-12. FIVE-PARAGRAPH FIELD ORDER 


( 


(Class if feat ion) 


(No change from oral orders.) 

Copy 4 of 25 copies 
TF 1-33 Mech, 2d Bde , 23d AD 
JOSSA (FL894632) , FRG 
291200A OCT 85 
WFC 16 

OPORD 7-85 


Reference: Map, Special Series, FRG 1:50,000. 


Time Zone Osed Throughout Order: ALPHA 


Task Organization: 

Tm A 

A/1-33 Mech (-) 
l/D/1-48 Armor 

Tm D 

D/1-48 Armor (-) 
l/A/1-33 Mech 
1/8/1-33 Mech 

Co B 

B/l-33 Mech (-) 


Co C 

C/1-33 Mech 
Co E 

E/1-33 Mech 

TF Con 
Scout/1-33 
Hvy Mortar/1-33 
B/23d Engr (DS) 
l/A/23d ADA (V) (DS) 
A/4/A/23d ADA (S) 
lS.2/2/B/23d MI 


1. SITUATION 

a. Enemy Forces. Annex A (Intelligence). 

b. Friendly Forces. 

(1) 2d Bde, 23d AD defends in sector 311200A OCT 85 from 
FL983708 to FL984604 and FL824613 to FL830712; Cdr, 2d Bde intends to 
defeat lead MRRs forward of PL GREEN and convince enemy to commit the 2d 
echelon MRR in TF 1-33 sector. 

(2) TF 1-48 defends in sector to the north (left) 311200A OCT 
35 from FL983708 to FL988652 and FL887657 to FL890709 to destroy one MRR 
at the FEBA. 

(3) 3d Bde defends in sector to the south (right) 311200A OCT 
85 from FL984604 to FL980502 and FL819508 to FL324613. 

(4) 1/208 ACR delays in sector to the east (front) from IG8 to 

PL RED. 

(5) TF 2-48 is 2d Bde reserve to the west (rear) vie AA JOYCE 
(FL8469) . On order conducts counterattack through TF 1-48 forward of 
FEBA. 


( Class f Ffcatfon) 

Figure B-4. Example five-paragraph field order (defense) . 
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(Classification) 


(6) 1-51 FA (155 SP) DS to 2d Bde. 2-363 FA (155, SP) GS; 0/0 
GSR 1-51 FA. 

(7) B/23 AVN OPCON to 2d Bde. 

(8) B/23d ADA (-) DS to 2d Bde. 

(9) b/ 510 Engr (Corps) DS to 2d Bde. 

(10) 2 /23d MP DS to 2d Bde. 

c. Attachments and Detachments: Task Organization. 

2. MISSION 

TF 1-33 defends in sector 311200A OCT 85 from FL988652 to FL984604 
and FL880610 to FL887657 to destroy one MRR. 

3. EXECUTION 

a. Concept of Operation. Annex B (Operations Overlay). The 
intent is to accept the battle from 1/208 at PL RED, to pass 1/208 
through the FEBA, and to destroy 3 tank companies forward and in the 
vicinity of BP 1-1. The obstacle system and fires will assist the task 
force in shaping the penetration into EA GOLF. When the lead infantry 
companies begin deploying to assault the strongpoint (SP 3-1), the task 
force counterattacks with Tm D along AXIS DELTA. 

(1) Maneuver. TF 1-33 defends in sector, initially with Co 

B forward, Tm A in BP 1-1, Tm D Reserve in BP 4-1, Co C in SP 3-1, and Co 
E in GS . Co B establishes contact with 1/208 ACR at CP 4, accepts battle 
handover along PL RED, assists passage of lines of the covering force 
along ROUTE NORTH and delays in sector to destroy enemy reconnaissance 
elements and force the lead MRBs to deploy. On order, Co B withdraws to 
BP 2-1 overwatched by Tm A and Co E. Tm A defends BP l-l and moves to BP 

1-2 to draw the enemy into EA GOLF. Co C in SP 3-1 will block the enemy 
attack as Tm A and Co B destroy the lead MRBs with direct flanking fires 
from BP 1-2 and BP 2-1 respectively. Co E provides AT fires into EA GOLF 
from west of PL BLUE. On order, Tm D counterattacks by maneuver to BP 

1- 1 to destroy the 2d echelon MRB. On order, TF 1-33 supports by fire TF 

2- 48 counterattack east of BP 1-1. 

(2) Fires. Priority of FA fires to Co B, then to Tm A after 
withdrawal of Co B to BP 2-1. Priority of mortar fires to Tm A, then to 
Co B after occupation of BP 2-1. Priority of fires to Tm D when 
committed to CATK. Mortar platoon FPF allocated to Co C. (See Annex C.) 

(3) Obstacles, Mines, and Fortifications. Priority of effort 
to survivab il Lty for construction of SP then to countermobility. 
Counterraobility priority to obstacles supporting F.A GOLF and BP 1-1, then 
to Co B sector. Priority of effort shifts to mobility to support CATK. 
(See Annex D.) 


(Classification) 
Figure B-4 (Continued) . 
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(cTassi f teat Ion) 


b . Tm A . 

(1) Defend 31L200A OCT 85, BP 1-1 (FL948638) orienting between 
TRPs 403-406 to destroy the tank companies of the lead MRBs . 

(2) Prepare and occupy on order. BP 1-2 (FL953628) orienting 
between TRPs 401-401 to destroy one MRB. 

(3) Recon and occupy on order BP 1-3 (FL894668). 

(4) Support by fire Tm D's counterattack. 

c. Tm D. 

(1) Defend 311200A OCT 85, BP 4-1 (FL924589) orienting between 
TRPs 401-405 to retain the NEIDERSTADT hill mass. 

(2) On order, counterattack by maneuver along AXIS DELTA to BP 
1-1 to destroy enemy 2d echelon MRB. 

(3) Rehearse counterattack and recon BP 1-1. 

(4) Recon and occupy on order BP 4-2 (FL873576) . 

d. Co B. 

(1) Delay in sector 311200A OCT 85, from FL988652 to FL984604 
and FL965602 to FL967656 to force enemy lead MRBs to deploy. 

(2) Prepare and occupy on order, BP 2-1 (FL953649) orienting 
between TRP 402-404 to destroy one MRB. 

(3) Recon and occupy on order BP 2-2 (FL904647). 

(4) Establish contact at CP 4 and assist passage of covering 
force along ROUTE NORTH. 

(5) Accept battle handover along PL RF.D. 

(6) Coordinate and rehearse with Tm A rearward move from 
sector to BP 2-1. 

(7) Support by fire Tm D's counterattack. 

e. Co C: Defend 311200A OCT 85, SP 3-1 (FL935640) orienting fire 

between TRPs 402-404 to retain the chokepoint at OBERDORF. 

f. Co E. 

(1) GS ; Overwatch Co B and Tm A move to BP 2-1 and 1-2, 
respectively . 

(2) Provide AT fires into EA GOLF between TRPs 401-402 from 
west of PL BLUE. 

(3) On order, provide overwatch to Tm D counterattack from BPs 
1-2 and 4-1. 


(Class! flcat ion) 
Figure B-4. (Continued). 
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(Classl Eicatlon) 


FL 940 564. 
FL880610. 


CP 3. 


h. 


Scouts . 

(1) Screen 311200A OCT 85, TF south flank from FL964602 to 

(2) Upon Tm A occupation of BP 1-2, screen from FL940564 to 

(3) Establish contact with 3d Bde at CP 3. 

(4) Coordinate with GSR for attachment during screen west of 
Mortars . 


(1) Priority of fires to Tra A with one section vie FL973634. 
Displace to FL904628 upon Co B occupation of BP 2-1. Priority then 
shifts to Co B. 

(2) Provide FPF to Co C with one section vie FL901642 

Initially. 

(3) Priority of fires shifts to Tra D to support counterattack. 

i. B/23d Engr (DS) . 

(1) Engineer effort will be east of PL BLUE until Co B begins 
movement from sector to BP 2-1, then effort will be between PL GREEN and 
PL BLUE. 

(2) Engineer efforts forward of the FEBA will stop when the 
covering force begins rearward passage of lines. 

(3) Be prepared to occupy and defend BP 4-2 (FL924589). 

j. l/A/23d ADA (V) (DS) . 

(1) Priority of protection to combat trains and SP 3-1. 

(2) Priority of protection shifts to Tm D for counterattack. 

k. 2/B/23d MI (-). 

(1) Priority of surveillance to enemy avenues of approach from 
the south (right) . 

(2) Attached to SCT PLT during screen west of CP 3. 

l. Reserve. 

(1) Tm D Initially in BP 4-1. 

(2) Tm A upon initiation of counterattack. 

m. Coordinating Instructions. 

(Classification) 

Figure B-4. (Continued) . 
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(Classification) 


(1) MOPP 1 in effect 310600A OCT 85. 

(2) OEG: 50 cGy, negligible risk to unwarned exposed 

personnel . 

(3) Bde decon site vie DUNKEL (FL756723) . Bn hasty decon site 
vie LINKEN (FL883621) . 

(4) Direct fire target priority shifts to enemy ADA upon 
commitment of friendly CAS or attack helicopters. 

(5) ADA: WCS - Tight; others WCS - Hold; ADW -P Yellow. 

(6) Unit R&S plan IAW Annex A (Intelligence) . 

4. SERVICE SUPPORT Annex F (Service Support) 

5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL 

a. Command. 

(1) Main CP intially at FL894632, displace to FL897610 o/o. 

(2) Commander initially in BP 1-1. 

(3) 2d Bde TAC CP vie FL887724, MAIN CP vie FL834703. 

b. Signal. 

(1) SOI KTV-600B in effect, KTV-600C in reserve. 

(2) Bn retrans vie FL972661 until covering force begins 
passage of lines then displace to vie FL872599. 

(3) Radio listening silence in effect except for Cdrs , Scouts, 
and enemy sighting spot reports. Silence lifted upon passage of covering 
force . 


Acknowledge. 


ROCK 

LTC 


OFFICIAL: 

[SIGNED] 

S3 

Annexes : A 

B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 


Intelligence 
Operation Overlay 
Fire Support 
Engineer 

Air Defense (Omitted) 
Service Support 
Signal (Omitted) 
Contingencies (Omitted) 


DISTRIBUTION: A 


( Class i f fcatTon) 
Figure B-4. (Continued) . 
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(Classification) 

ANNEX A (Intelligence) to TF 1-33 OPORD 7-85 
Reference: Basic OPORD. 

1. GENERAL. (See Appendix 1.) 

a. Enemy Situation. 

(1) Location. Elements of the 4th MRD (GDR) are in assembly 
vie VOLKERSHAUSEN (GL7428) . This division is one of the 8th CAA's first 
echelon divisions and is arrayed against the 2d Brigade, 23d AD. The 8th 
CAA's ITR (150 Tanks) is located vie MERK.ERSHAUSEN (GL8431) with the 2d 
echelon tank division located 50-80 km east of VOLKERS HAUSEN. 

(2) Strength. Threat units are presently at 95J strength in 
equipment and personnel. 

b. Enemy Capabilities. The enemy is not expected to cross the IGB 
for 48 hours. It is anticipated that upon initiation of hostilities, 
enemy will be in the brigade sector within 12-15 hours. The enemy can 
attack in the 2d Brigade sector with one MRD (-) possibly followed by the 
ITR and a second echelon TD. TF 1-33 can expect a reinforced MRR (BMP 
equipped) in the first echelon. The enemy can airmobile a battalion-size 
force with gunshtp support to seize crossing sites across the FULDA RIVER 
into BREITENBACH or ALSFELD. The enemy can also establish local air 
superiority for limited periods. Early use of chemical agents is 
anticipated. 

c. Most Probable Course of Action. The 168th MRR will attack in 

TF 1-33 sector along AA/A with two reinforced MRBs in the first echelon 
followed by one MRB in the second. The first echelon MRBs will attack 
along AA/A and A 9 Co seize Bn immediate objectives vie FL9267 to FL8955. 
Expect the 2d echelon MRB to be committed at this point along AA/A. and 
to continue west switching to AA/A. vie FL8762 to seize the MRR immediate 
objective vie FL8666 to FL8656. Expect RAG to support initial attack vie 
FL0263. Significant flank AA from the south are Bn size: AA/C, -FL9356 , 

AA/Co-FL9055 , and AA/C-.-FL8754. From the north, one Bn and one 1 Co-size 
AA are significant: Aa/B 2*FL8968 AND AA/B^-FL9368, respectively. 

2. PRIORITY INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS (PIR) . 

a. Has the 2d echelon MRB been committed to AA/A, (NAI 30, 31, 36, 
and 40)? z 


(Classification) 
Figure B-4. (Continued) . 
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(Classification) 

b. Where has Che RAG been positioned (NAI 30)? 

c. Is the enemy attempting to attack the TF flanks (NAI 20, 21, 
22, 23, and 24)? 

d. Will the enemy conduct airborne/airmobile insertions (NAI 34, 
35, and 38)? 

e. Is the enemy in MOPP 3 or 4? 

3. INTELLIGENCE ACQUISITION TASKS. 

a. Subordinate and Attached Units. Appendix 2 (R&S) . 

b. Higher and Adjacent. Appendix 1 (Enemy Situation). 

4. MEASURES FOR HANDLING PERSONNEL DOCUMENTS AND MATERIAL. SOP. 

5. DOCUMENTS AND EQUIPMENT REQUIRED. 

a. Maps: Special Series, FRG, 1:50,000. 

b. Subordinate Units R&S Plans - Submit NLT 300600S OCT 85. 

6. COUNTERINTELLIGENCE. Appendix 2 (RS.S) . 

7. REPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION. SOP. 

8. MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTIONS. 

APPENDICES: 

1 - Enemy Situation 

2 - R&S 

3 - Weather (Omitted) 


( Classification ) 
Figure B-4. (Continued) . 
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APPENDIX 1 (Enemy) to ANNEX A (Intelligence) to TF 1-33 OPORD 7-35 
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(Class it teat ion) 
Figure B-4. (Continued). 
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Figure B-4. (Continued). 
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ANNEX B (Operations Overlay) to TF 1-33 OPORD 7-85 
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( TJTas s i £Tca t ion) 
Figure B-4. (Continued.) 
B-27 
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ANNEX C (Fire Support) to TF 1-33 OPORD 7-85 


I 



(Classification) 
Figure B-4. (Continued). 
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ANNEX D (Engineer) to TF 1-33 OPORD 7-35 ANNEX F (Service Support) to TF 
1-33 OPORD 7-85 
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ANNEX F (Service Support) to TF 1-33 OPORD 7-85 
Reference: Basic OPORD. 

1. General. 

a. TF Fid trains located in BSA FL783712. 

b. TF Cbt trains, location vie FL881620. 

c. LOGPACS to LRP A, 1700-2100. 

• ! / i 

,i .i.i. 

a. Supply: 

(1) CL I: Maintain 3 days MCI. 

(2) CL III: 

(a) Mobile (1 tanker) located Cbt trains. 

(b) Tm D refuels on BP or from prepositioned tanker. 

(c) Co B and Co C request as needed. 

(3) CL IV: 1000m triple standard concertina to each Co/Tm. 

Barrier material will be stockpiled vie FL934638. 

(4) CL V: 

(a) Mobile (1 truck) located at Cbt trains. 

(b) All Co/Tms rearm from caches on BPs . 

(c) CSR: 107mm HE - 145 rds. 

(d) Each team is allocated eight 40-pound cratering 
charges and 500 pounds of C-4. 

(Classification) 

Figure B-4. (Continued) . 
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(5) CL VII: 

Restricted issue on: 

(a) Carrier, personnel (all). 

(b) Tank, combat. 

(c) Truck, cargo, 5-ton (all). 

b. Transportation: TF supply route SP FL883642 to TCP 1 FL897633 

to RP FL910636 . 

c. Services: Bde GRREG located at BDE trains. Evac with LOGPAC. 

Water point: FL884621. 

d. Maintenance. 

(1) UMCP - FL884640. 

(2) TF M88A1s located in UMCP. 

(3) Bde maintenance effort is to TF 1-48 AR. 

(4) Cannibalization authorized by BMO. 

3. Medical. TF aid station located at combat trains. Bde clearing 
station FL788722. Aero evac per SOP. 

4. Personnel. PW collection per SOP. 

5. Civil-Military Cooperation. 

(a) Use of civilian labor assets or transportation must be approved 
by the Bn commander . 

(b) Civilian curfew 1700-0800 hours daily. 

6 Mi ;c il 1 i‘)eous . 


(a) Water resupplied in LRP A. 

(b) Maps requisitioned three days in advance from S2. 

( Class fffcatfon) 

Figure B-4. (Continued) . 
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8-13. FRAGMENTARY ORDER 


I 


(Classification) 


Copy No. of Copies 
TF 1-33 MecK, 2D Bde, 23AD 
JOSSA (FL897610), FRG 
010245A Nov 85 
WFC 17 


FRAGO 1 to OPORD 7-85 

1. SITUATION 

a. Enemy force confronting 208 ACR and TF 1-12 Is confirmed as 4 
MRDs. CF units have achieved higher attrition rates than estimated, and 
will withdraw earlier than planned. Enemy forces have air superiority 
for the next 4 to 6 hours . 

b. 1-208 ACR and TF 1-12 will conduct rearward passage of lines in 
TF 1-33 sector within 2 hours. 

2. MISSION 

TF 1-33 assists rearward passage of lines of CF and 1-208 NLT 
010445A Nov 83. 

3. EXECUTION 

a. TF 1-33 maintain current positions. Co B mans CP 4 and PP 41 to 
accept passage of CF units, and accept battle handover. Co B remains 
forward until CF units are moving along Route North. Co B withdraws to 
BP 2-1 on order. 

b. Coordinating instructions. 

1) ADW: Red. 

2) WCS: Weapons free, effective 301200A Oct 1985. 

4. COMMAND AND SIGNAL 

TF commander currently at 897610. 

Acknowledge 


SMITH 

LTC 


OFFICIAL 

JONES 

S3 

DISTRIBUTION: C 


(Classification) 

Figure B-5. Example written FRAGO (defense). 
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| B-14. MATRIX OPERATIONS ORDER 

a. Matrix operations orders may be used as an alternative to the 
standard five-paragraph operations order. The purpose of the matrix 
operations order is to cut orders production time and to provide 
subordinates more time for reconnaissance, preparation and rehearsal. 

b. There is no standard format for a matrix operations order. 
Matrix orders expand on the execution matrix found on many operations 
overlays. The single-page format may include all signal information for 
the day of the operation and it can be placed in the corner of a mapcase 
for easy reference. Matrix orders are usually issued with standard 
operations, intelligence, and fire support overlays. 

c. Standard agreements with other NATO forces prescribe use of the 
standard five-paragraph operations order for task forces operating with 
allies. 
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Section IV. OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS ORDERS 
B-15. WARNING ORDER 


TO: Orders Group A 

FROM: Cdr TF 1-81 INF 

SITUATION . One guards tank regiment is attacking along the 
IRMELSHAUSEN-BAD KONIGSHOFEN -RLE INBAR DORF approach as 2nd echelon for the 
133 TD. The tank regiment is expected to pass through the TD forward 
regiments and attempt a penetration into the division rear area. 

ATTACHMENTS /DETACHMENTS: D/l-25 AR attached to 1-81 Inf effective 020600 

Nov 87. D/1-81 Inf attached to 1-25 AR effective 020600 Nov 87. 

EARLIEST TIME OF MOVE: Movement to attack positions from current 

locations is 030400 Nov 87. 

NATURE AND TIME OF OPERATION: On order, 03 Nov, TF 1-81 attacks to seize 

positions to support by fire as TF 1-25 AR conducts the brigade main 
attack in the east. Continue to attack west on order. 

TIME/PLACE OPORD ISSUANCE: TF 0P0RD will be issued at battalion TOC vie 

PA067643 at 021200 Nov 87. All addressees attend. 

ADMINISTRATIVE/LOG tSTICAL INFORMATION: TF X0 will coordinate logistical 

support for D/1-25 AR. All companies will receive a hot meal today. All 
companies obtain basic CIV load. 


Figure B-7. Example warning order (offense). 
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B-16. FIVE- PARAGRAPH FIELD ORDER 


(ClassffTcat loti) 


Copy of Copies 

TF l-ST“lN, 3d Bde 52d ID 
ERDHEIM (PA123456) FRG 
021200 Nov 87 


OPORD 1-88 


Reference: Map, Series M745, Sheets 5524-5530, 5724-5730, 

6124-6130, 1:50,000. 

Time Zone Used Throughout the Order: Zulu. 


TASK ORGANIZATION: 

Tm A 

A/1-81 Mech(-) 

3/D/l -25 AR 
l/C/52 Engr Bn (DS) 
A VLB 


Co E 

TF Control 

l/C/1-441 ADA(DS) 
Hvy Mortar Pit 
Scout Pit 
GSR Tra 
COLT 


5924-5930, 


Co B 
Co C 
Tm D 

D/1-25 AR(-) 

3/A/1-81 Mech 

1 . SITUATION . 

a. Enemy Forces. Annex A (Intelligence Overlay) 

(1) The attacking 1332 Tank Regiment (TR) is the second echelon for 
the 133 TD. The 1332 TR is expected to pass through the TD's forward 
regiments and attempt a penetration of the division rear, vicinity 
SCHWEINFURT. The enemy TR is estimated at 35% strength. Anticipate 
regimental reconnaissance elements to be located vicinity PA065750 and 
PA080753. Disorganized platoon-sized enemy elements may be encountered 
forward of the LD/LC. 

(2) The enemy is capable of being reinforced by a first echelon TR 
from the second echelon TD within six to eight hours. 

Figure B-8. Example five-paragraph field order (offense) . 
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(3) Enemy Intentions and Probable Course of Action. Anticipate the 
enemy TR's main attack to be along the IRMELSHAUSEN (PA047803) - BAD 
KONIGSHOFEN (PA045733) - KLEINBARDORF (NA999704) approach with two tank 
battalions (TB) In column. The other first echelon TB Is expected to conduct 
a supporting attack along the HOCHHEIM (PA032803) - AUBSTADT (PA022768) - 
GROSSEIBSTADT (PA006733) approach. 

b. Friendly Forces. 

(1) On order, 3d Bde, attacks to defeat an enemy TR vicinity AUBSTADT 
(PA022768) . On order, attacks to establish a defense from NA871801 to 
PA023696 to defeat an enemy TD. The brigade commander's Intent is to destroy 
the enemy In the HOCHHEIM - BAD KONIGSHOFEN area and then attack to the west 
to reestablish 1st Bde's original FEBA so the dtvtsio.i will be In position to 
defeat the attacking second echelon TD. 

(2) TF 1-78 Mech, on the left, conducts a supporting attack for the 
brigade to establish a blocking position along HWY 279 from vicinity NA990740 
to PA037727 to deny the enemy a penetration south of HWY 279. 

(3) TF 1-25 AR, on the right, conducts the main attack for the brigade 
to defeat the enemy vicinity HOCHHEIM (PA032802) - DORFLESHOF (PA045775) . 

(4) Division air cavalry troops execute forward reconnaissance througt 

the brigade zone. On order, execute screening operations 20-25 kms north of 
the IGB . | 

(5) 2d Bde, to the rear, provides rear security for the force. 

(6) TF 1-4 AR, brigade reserve, follows TF 1-25 AR and occupies an 
assembly area vicinity PA130755. 

c. Attachments and Detachments. Task Organization 

2. MISSION. On order, TF 1-81 MECH attacks to seize terrain from PA068777 ts 
PA038728; attacks-by- fire to destroy the enemy In the area from PA045775 to 
PA033744 (EA MULE). On order, attacks to destroy the enemy force in zone. 

3. EXECUTION 

a. Concept of Operation. Annex B (Operations Overlay). My Intent Is to 
use the dominating terrain along the HERBSTADT - BAD KONIGSHOFEN line to 
support by fire the maneuver of the brigade main effort (TF 1-25). Then, 
continue the attack to the west to facilitate the brigade's follow-on 
defensive mission. 

(1) Maneuver. TF 1-81 MECH attacks with Tm A, main effort, on axis o 
advance TRAVIS to seize OBJ LEE. Co B, on order, follows Tm A and seizes OBJ 
BOWIE. Co C attacks along axis of advance TEXAS; provides overwatch for Tm A 
from vicinity CPI ; on order, continues the attack to seize OBJ HOOD. Co E, oi 

Figure B-8. (Continued). J 
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order, follows Co C; upon closure on CPI assumes overwatch mission for Co C 
and provides overwatch for Co B and Co C ; on order, moves to forward firing 
position. Tra D, task force reserve, follows Co E to occupy an assembly area 
vicinity PA095760; priority of commitment is to the reinforcement of Tm A. 
Scout Pit screen forward in zone to PL GRAY. 

(2) Fires. Annex C (Fire Support Annex). Priority of FA fires from 
the LD/LC to PL GRAY is to the scout platoon. Tm A has priority of mortar 
fires. Scout Platoon has two priority Copperhead targets and one FA priority 
target. Tra A has two mortar priority targets. Battalion COLT move with the 
scout platoon and occupy a position vicinity PA075733 and prepare to lase 
priority targets for the scout platoon vicinity objectives LEE and JF.B. Scout 
platoon is responsible for initiating smoke missions to support attacks by Tm 
A and Co C. A battery, 1-42 FA will be available to provide smoke. Priority 
of FA fires shifts to Tm A after it crosses PL GOLD. Tm A has two FA priority 
targets. After Objs LEE and BOWIE are siezed and Co C crosses PL GRAY, 
priority of FA fires is to Tm A, Co C, and Co B, in that order. If the TF 
receives air assets, priority of fires is to SEAD. 

(3) Intelligence and Electronic Warfare. None. 

(4) Obstacles, Mines and Fortifications. None. 

b . Tm A . 

(1) Allow elements from Co E to occupy a portion of OBJ LEE. 

(2) Orient fires into EA MULE from TRP//1 to TRP//2. 

(3) Be prepared to support by fire a maneuver by Tra D into EA MULE 
vicinity TRP//2. 

c . Co B . 

(1) Overwatch the maneuver by Tm A into OBJ LEE from vicinity CP//2. 

(2) Defend to retain OBJ BOWIE. 

(3) Deny the enemy a penetration of PL GRAY. 

(4) Coordinate with TF 1-78 on the left. 

(5) Orient fires into EA MULE to destroy the enemy from the 
southwestern boundary of EA MULE to TRP//1. 

(6) Be prepared to attack to seize hills 306 and 297, PA019738 and 
PA034744 respectively. 

d. Co C. 

(1) Provide suppressive fires on OBJ LEE and OBJ JEB. 


Figure B-8. (Continued). 
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(2) Assist Co E In Its assumption of the overwatch mission. | 

(3) Clear OBJ JEB enroute to OBJ HOOD. 

(4) Coordinate with TF 1-25 on the right. 

(5) Orient fires Into EA MULE from TRP01 to the northern boundary of 

EA MULE. 

e. Co E. 

(1) GS to the battalion, priority to the main effort. 

(2) Coordinate with Tm A commander for firing positions within 
objective area LEE. 

(3) Occupy OBJ JEB with at least one platoon. 

(4) Priority of positioning In the town of HERBSTADT In objective are 

HOOD. 

f. Fire Support. Annex C (Fire Support Overlay). 

(1) Chemical Fires. None. 

(2) Field Artillery Support. 

(a) Organization for Combat: ^ 

1- 42 FA (155, SP), DS, 3d Bde 

2- 635 FA (155, SP) R, 1-42 FA 
2-611 FA (8",SP) GSR, 1-42 FA 
C/52 MLRS (GS) 

(b) Special Instructions. PL's GOLD and GRAY are on order 
coordinated fire lines (CFL) . 

g. Scouts, on order, screen the battalion right flank from PA102762 to 
PL GOLD. 

h. Mortar Pit (GS). 

(1) Locate Initially PA078647. 

(2) On order, occupy position vicinity PA100710. 

(3) On order, occupy position vicinity PA081754. 

Figure B-8. (Continued) . 
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Air Defense. 


1 . 

(1) Organization for Combat. See Task Organization. 

(2) Protect, in priority, maneuver forces. Bn mortars, CPs, and TF 
Combat Trains. 

(3) Annex D (Air Defense - Omitted) . 

j. AVLB Section. On order, revert to TF control. 

k. GSR Tm. On order, revert to TF control. 

l. COLT. On order, revert to TF control. 

m. Engineer. None. 

n. Reserve (Tm D, 1-4 Armor). 

(1) Be prepared to counterattack by fire and maneuver into EA MULE 
from vicinity PA065760 to complete the destruction of the enemy. 

(2) Be prepared to block possible enemy counterattack along the 
TRAPPSTADT (PA119756) - EYERSHAUSEN (PA088745) approach. 

o. Coordinating Instructions. 

(1) Forward units be prepared to assist movement of TF 1-4 AR if 
committed into EA MULE. 

(2) Do not engage the enemy until two companies have entered EA MULE, 
unless attacked. 

(3) Tm A will initiate fires into EA MULE. 

(4) MOPP 2. 

(5) ADA weapons control status: Tight. 

(6) ADA warning status: Yellow. 

4. SERVICE SUPPORT. Annex E (Service Support - Omitted). TF combat trains 
displace to vie PA075710 after seizure of Objectives BOWIE and LEE. Field 
trains remain in BSA. Displace o/o. 

(1) Supply 

Cl I - Issue 3 MRE. 

Cl V - CSR for TOW missiles in effect except for Tm A. Support 
Tm A TOW allocation from Co B allocation. 

Figure B-8. (Continued). 
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(2) Services 

Medical - No change. 

Maintenance UMCP located vie PA069710 after Combat Trains 

displaces . 

5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL. 

a . Command . 

(1) Commander with Co C, initially; will displace forward to vicinity 

OBJ LEE. 

(2) Bn TOC PA067643, initially. 

(3) XO with Bn TOC. 

(4) Alternate CP is the Combat Trains PA083625. 

b. Signal. 

(1) Tm A will initiate the main attack. 

(2) Current SOI in effect. 

(3) CNVs will change daily at 2000 hours. 

ACKNOWLEDGE . 


HAMMER 

LTC 

HATLEY 

S3 

Annexes: A - Intelligence Overlay 
B - Operations Overlay 
C - Fire Support Overlay 
D - Air Defense (Omitted) 

E - Service Support (Omitted) 




(Classification) 

ANNEX A (Intelligence Overlay) to TF 1-81 OPORD 1-88 
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Figure B-8. (Continued). 
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ANNEX B (Operations Overlay) to TF 1-81 OPORD 1-88 
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ANNEX C (Fire Support Overlay) to TF 1-81 OPORD 1-88 



Figure B-8. (Continued). 
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B-17. FRAGMENTARY ORDER 


a. Oral FRA GO . 


"X-Ray, this Is X66." 

"FRAGO." 

"Estimated enemy company on high ground to the right in hasty 
positions vicinity FL 809562." 

"A45 and .145, action right; seize high ground vicinity FL 
809562." 

"W45, support by fire from CP7." 

"M45, follows A45 and J45; on order, continue the attack along 
axis from FL 809562 to CP 13." 


Figure B-9. Example FRAGO issued over secure radio (offense) . 
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b. Written FRAGO. 


(Classification) 


(No change from oral orders.) 

Copy Nr 2 of 14 copies 
TF 3-78 

WIPPERSHEIM (MB5431 ) 
310500Z Aug 85 
MDK 


FRAGO 1 

TASK ORGANIZATION: 

TM A TM B CO C 

A/3-78 MECH (-) B/3-78 

l/D/3-4 ARMOR 2/D/3-4 ARMOR 


TM D CO E 

D/3-4 ARMOR (-) 

1 /A/3-78 MECH 


TF CONTROL 
SCOUT PLT 

HEAVY MORTARS 
1/A/23D ENGR (DS) 
CEV 
AVLB 


(Classification) 


Figure B-10. Written fragmentary order (offense) . 
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1. SITUATION 


(Classification) 


< 


a- Enemy Forces. 

(1) BMP-1981 equipped platoons, reinforced with T-64 tanks, are 
occupying defensive positions vie MB960196 and MB97193. 

(2) The enemy intends to establish company and platoon sized 
strongpolnts blocking the high speed western approaches to the Ohm River in 
order to establish his main defense along the eastern bank of the Ohm. 

(3) Elements of a tank company from the regiment's tank battalion 
constitute the most serious counterattack force. This element is located vie 
MARDORF (MB9411) . 

b. Friendly Forces. 

(1) 1st Brigade attacks 311015 Aug with the intent of rapidly 
destroying enemy forces in order to quickly seize crossing sites on the Ohm 
River from SCHWEINSBERG (MB9724) to HOMBERG (MB9919) and conntinues the attac 
north across the river. 

(2) TF 3-79 attacks 31095Z Aug to destroy enemy forces vie OBJ BAT 

(NB9120). | 

(3) TF 3-4, as the brigade supporting attack, attacks 310945Z Aug to 
destroy enemy forces vie OBJ GLOVE (MV9719) . 

(4) TF 3-5 is the brigade reserve. Priority of commitment is to our 
task force zone . 

c. Attachments and Detachments: Task Organization. 

2. MISSION 

TF 3-78 attacks 311015Z Aug to destroy enemy forces vie OBJ BALL (MB95519< 
to MB966194); on order, seize crossing sites on the Ohm River vie OBEROFLEIDE? 
(MB991205) and continue the attack north. 

3. EXECUTION 

a. Concept of the Operation. Annex B (Operations Overlay). TF 3-78 
attacks OBJ DOG (MB955197) and OBJ CAT (MB965195) with the intent of rapidly 
destroying the enemy forces by envelopment in order to quickly seize crossing 
sites on the Ohm River and continue the attack north. 

(1) Maneuver. Tm B, the TF main attack, attacks to destroy enemy 
forces and seize OBJ DOG (MB955197) , followed by Tm A, which 


(Classification) 


Figure B-10. Continued. 
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(Classification) 


occupies BP3 to protect the TF against probable counterattacks from the north 
and Co C, the TF reserve. Upon destruction of enemy forces vie OBJ DOG, Co 
C, now the TF main attack, passes around Tra B to destroy enemy forces on OBJ 
CAT (MB965195). Tm D, supports by fire from PL HIT, the main attack on OBJ 
DOG and then on OBJ CAT. 

(2) Fires. 

(a) Priority target Is target group A2B . Tm B Commander will 

control . 

(b) Target series HANK Is planned to suppress enemy positions vlc 
OBJ DOG and OBJ CAT. 

(c) Priority of Fires. 

1_. FA to Tra B initially, o/o Tm A. 

2. Hvy mortars to Tra D initially, o/o Tm B, then Co C. 

b. Tm A. Be prepared to assist Tm B in the seizure of crossing sites on 
the Ohm. 

c. Tm B. On order, seize crossing sites on the Ohm vicinity of OBER 
OFLEIDEN (MB991205). 

d . Co C . 

(1) On order, provide guides to assist in the forward passage of 
either Tm D or TF 3-5 at contact Point 1. 

(2) Be prepared to assist Tm B in the seizure of OBJ DOG and crossing 
sites on the Ohm. 

e . Tm D . 

(1) Be prepared to assist Co C in the seizure of OBJ CAT. 

(2) Be prepared to provide guides to assist the forward passage of TF 
3-5 at contact Point 1. 

f. Co E. 

(1) Priority to Tra B's attack on OBJ DOG then Co C on OBJ CAT from 
vie PL HIT. 

(2) Establish and maintain contact with TF 3-4 on our southeast. 


(Classification) 
Figure B-10. Continued. 
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(Classification) 


(3) Be prepared to support by fire Tm D's attack across the Ohm vie 

PL BUNT. 

g. Scouts. 

(1) Screen TF northern flank from LD to PL HIT. 

(2) On order, screen northern flank from PL HIT ot PL UNICORN. 

(3) Coordinate with Tm A on screen positions. 

(4) Recon bridges vie CPU and CP12 and look for ford sites in zone. 

h. Hvy mortars. 

(1) Initial location vie MB910143. 

(2) Displace by section when Tm D reports crossing PL FLY. 

i. Engineers (GS). 

(1) Priority to Tm B, then Co C after seizure of OBJ DOG. 

(2) Priority of work is to forward mobility of maneuver units and d 

crossing of the Ohm River. ^ 

(3) Move with Tm B. 

(4) Support Tm A with assets to prepare point obstacles to protect 
the TF northern flank from probable counterattack. 

(5) Have AVLB move with Tm D. 

J. Reserve: Tm D is reserve after seizure of OBJ DOG. As reserve, be 

prepared to continue attack across the Ohm River to seize an objective vie 
CP17 in order to protect our bridgehead against probable counterattacks from 
the east and the north. 

k. Coordinating Instructions. 

(1) MOPP Level 2 in effect. 

(2) AD Warning/Weapons Control Status: YELLOW/TIGHT. 


(Classification) 
Figure B-10. Continued. 
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rcTassification) 


(3) OEG: negligible risk. 

(4) Consolidation. 

(a) Tm A occupy BP3 ; orient from TRP 004 to TRP 006. 

(b) Tm B occupy BP2; orient from TRP 008 to TRP 007. 

(c) Co C occupy BP1 ; orient from TRP 006 to TRP 008. 

(d) Tm D occupy current positions along PL HIT. Orient 

fires from TRP 001 to TRP 003. 

(e) Co E. Integrate platoons into BP's 1,2, and 3. Cover 
from TRP 004 to TRP 007. 

Acknowledge: 

SCHOTT 

LTC 

OFFICIAL 

WOOLRIDGE 

S-3 

ANNEXES 

Annex A--Intelligence Overlay 
B-- Operations Overlay 
C-- Fire Support Overlay 


(Classification) 
Figure B-10. Continued. 
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Annex A-Incelligence Overlay. 
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Annex C-Fire Support Overlay. 
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APPENDIX C 

TACTICAL ROAD MARCHES AND ASSEMBLY AREAS 

The movement of troops from one location to another Is inherent in 
any phase of a military operation. Nontactical movement is conducted 
when contact with the enemy is unlikely. Tactical movement is 
conducted when contact with the enemy is possible. 
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Section I. MOVEMENT 




The accomplishment of a unit's mission is directly related to its 
ability to arrive in effective fighting condition at the proper place and 
time . 

C-l. TYPES OF MOVEMENT 

a. Once a unit is deployed in its assigned zone or sector, it 
normally moves using the techniques appropriate for a movement to contact. 
At other times, especially when extended distances are involved, more 
rapid and controlled techniques must be employed for foot or motorized 
tactical marches. When contact is made, tactical movement becomes 
maneuver . 

b. Road marches differ from movements to contact in that-- 

(1) The purpose is relocation, not contact with the enemy. 

(2) A prescribed rate of speed is ordered before departure, and 
prescribed intervals are maintained between vehicles and units. 

(3) The primary consideration of the march is rapid movement. 

c. The task force may also move by air, rail, or water, but for 
discussion of those kinds of movement, see-- 

o Air movement - FM 55-9; FM 55-12; FM 100-27. ^ 

o Rail movement - FM 55-20. 

o Water movement - MTMC Report TE 80-01-46. 

o Also for unit movements - FM 55-65 and AR 55-113. 

C-2 . N0NTACTICAL AND TACTICAL MOVEMENTS 

a. Movement in the communications zone (COMMZ) to reposition 
laterally or to facilitate future operations is nontactical. The task 
force S4 may plan nontactical movements. If a unit moves forward to 
participate in imminent combat operations, the movement is tactical. 

The task force S3 plans tactical movements. 

b. The task force conducts tactical road marches when relocating 
in the combat zone in the division and corps rear areas before 
hostilities begin or when a forward defense has been established. 

Units move by tactical road marches to rear tactical assembly areas 
where they prepare to conduct combat operations. Speed is essential, 
but security requirements are greater than those for a nontactical 
movement even though contact with enemy ground forces is not expected. 
During tactical movements, the commander is always prepared to execute 
maneuver. 


( 
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Section II. TACTICAL ROAD MARCHES 


A march column includes all elements using the same route for a 
single movement under control of a single commander. A task force may 
march over multiple routes to reduce closing time. A large column may 
be composed of a number of subdivisions, each under the control of a 
subordinate commander. March columns regardless of size are composed 
of four elements--reconnaissance party, quartering party, main body, 
and trail party (see Figure C-lj. March columns are organized to 
maintain unit integrity and to maintain a task organization consistent 
with mission requirements. 

A seria l is a major subdivision of a march column, organized as a 
single unit under one commander for purposes of planning, regulation, 
and control. A task force is usually one serial. 

A mar ch unit is a subdivision of a serial and is normally a squad, 
section, platoon , or company. It moves and halts under control of a 
single commander using voice and visual signals. Radio is used only 
when no other means of communication can be used. Marcn units of the 
main body are composed of: individual maneuver units with their 

trains, task force mortars, any attachments , the task force CP, and the 
task force trains. POL vehicles required for refueling during 
nontactical marches may move ahead of schedule to establish a service 
station refuel point. 

C-3 . ORGANIZATION FOR ROAD MARCHES 

a. Reconnai s sance Par ty. The scout platoon, augmented by engineer 
and other CS assets, performs route reconnaissance to determine travel 
time, capacities of underpasses and bridges, and locations of ferries 
and fords. The scout platoon also identifies critical points, 
including choke points and obstacles. Route reconnaissance confirms 
and supplements data from map studies, higher headquarters, and air 
reconnaissance. Instructions to the scout platoon should state the 
nature and extent of information required, and the time and place the 
report is to be submitted. 

b. Quartering Party. The quartering party consists of the 
quartering parties o£ each of the companies. The commander dispatches 
a quartering party to reconnoiter the new area and guide march elements 
into position. (For more detailed information, see paragraph C-13.) 

c . Main Bod y. 

(1) Before starting a march, each march unit of a serial 
reconnoiters its route to the start point and determines the exact time 
to reach it. The movement order states the time that the serial will 
arrive and clear its start point. The serial commander then determines 
and announces the times for march units of his serial to arrive at and 
clear the start point. Arrival time at the start point is critical. 
Each march unit must arrive at and clear the start point on time; 
otherwise, movement of other elements may be delayed. 
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(2) During the movement, march units move at the constant 
speed designated in the order, maintaining proper interval and column 
gap. Elements in a column of any length may simultaneously encounter 
many different types of routes and obstacles, resulting in different 
parts of the column moving at different speeds at the same time. This 
can produce an undesirable accordion-like action or whip effect. The 
movement order gives march speed, rate of march, and maximum catch-up 
speed 'to ensure safety and to reduce "column whipping." March units 
report crossing each control point as directed by the march order. 
During the move, air and ground security are maintained. 

d. Trail Party . The trail party is normally made up of elements 
of the task force maintenance platoon. 

(1) The trail party is the last march unit in a task force 
serial. The trail party consists of elements of the maintenance 
platoon led by the BMO. The function of the trail party is '.to recover 
disabled vehicles. If a vehicle cannot be repaired or towed, the 
vehicle and crew members are moved off of the road into a secure area. 
The drivers and or crew members are left with the vehicle, along with 
sufficient food and water. 

(2) When vehicles are left behind, the BMO reports the reason 
and location to the task force S4. 

(3) Once the trail party completes the road march, maintenance 
priority becomes recovery of disabled vehicles. A tactical road march 
is not complete until all march units and vehicles arrive at the 
destination . 



Figure C-l . Organization of battalion tactical road march. 
C-4. PLANNING 

a. Tactical road marches require extensive planning. The 
estimate process is used by commanders and staffs to determine how 
rto best execute a move from one point to another. (See Chapter 
2.) Road march planning consists of three steps that may be done 
concurrently — determining requirements for the move, analyzing 
organic and nonorganic movement capabilities, and establishing 
unit movement priorities. The following factors are considered in 
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movement planning- - 


o Enemy situation and capabilities, terrain 
conditions, and weather. 

o Organization of the task force. 

o Security measures before and during the movement 
and at the destination. 

o Assembly of the march units. 

o Loading of personnel and equipment. 

o Actions at the destination. 

b. When the task force prepares for a tactical road march, 
the following sequence of march planning is used If time permits. 

o Prepare and Issue an oral warning order as early as 
possible to allow subordinates time to prepare for the march. 

o Prepare an estimate of the situation, analyze 
routes designated by brigade, and specify organization of the 
march serial. 

o Prepare and issue the march order. 

o Prepare detailed movement plans and assembly area 

plans . 

o Organize and dispatch reconnaissance and quartering 
parties as required. 

C-5. MARCH ORDER 

a. The march order format Is the same for tactical and 
nontactical movements. It Is prepared either as an annex to an 
operation order, as a separate operation order, or as a FRAGO. An 
example operation order for a road march is In Figure C-10. 

b. The march order should include, as a minimum, a route 
strip map that identifies critical points, start point (SP) and 
release point (RP) times and locations, order of march, maximum 
catch-up speed, and distances to be maintained between vehicles 
and units, assembly area locations, and Instructions on future 
operations. In designating distance (Interval) or density, the 
planner must know the effect on column length and the time 
required to move. 

c. The march order also contains a statement of enemy 
situation, weather, visibility conditions, and if applicable: 
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o Road restrictions and information derived from 
route reconnaissance. 

o Actions on enemy contact (ground and air) . 
o Actions at halts and actions for disabled vehicles, 
o Actions in the assembly area. 

o Procedures for resupply, maintenance, and feeding, 
o Location of leaders and a communications plan. 

d. Much of the information should be part of the unit's SOP. 
Only exceptions to the SOP should be stated in the order. 

C-6. ROAD MARCH PLANNING FACTORS 

Movement formulas are applied to known distance, rate, and 
time data to derive Information necessary to prepare a time 
schedule. The time schedule is used to regulate departures and 
arrivals of march elements . 

a. Time and Distance Relationsh ip. Relationships between 
time and distance are the basis for march planning. The planner 
determines how far the column is to travel (distance) and how long 
it will take to make the move (time) . He must also know the space 
(length of column) the column will occupy on the route and the 
distance (road gap) or time (time gap) that separates march 
columns and their elements. Each term used for distance has its 
corresponding term for time. The length of a column in kilometers 
has an equivalent pass time in minutes; the road distance in 
kilometers or miles has a corresponding time distance. The 
relationship between time and distance in average rate of march is 
shown in Figure C-2. 

b . Distan c e Factors for Road Marches . 

(1) Vehicle interval is the distance between two 
consecutive vehicles of an organized element of a column. 

(2) Column gap is space between two organized elements 
following each other on the same route. It can be calculated in 
units of length (road gap) or in units of time (time gap) as 
measured from the rear of the leading element to the front of the 
following element. 

(3) Traffic density is the average number of vehicles 
that occupy l mile or 1 kilometer of road space, expressed in 
vehicles per mile (VPM) or vehicles per kilometer (VPKM) . 

(4) Length of a column is the length of roadway occupied 
by a column, including gaps in the column measured from first 
vehicle to last vehicle. 
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(5) Road gap is the distance between two march elements. 
It is the length aspect of column gap. Since it is more 
significant when the column is moving than when it is halted, a 
road gap becomes a factor of time rather than distance. 

c . Rate Factors . 

(1) Speed is the velocity of a vehicle at a given moment 
as shown on the speedometer (in kilometers per hour or miles per 
hour) . 

(2) Pace is regulated speed of a column or element, set 
by the lead vehicle or an individual in the lead element, to 
maintain the prescribed average speed. 

(3) Rate of march is average number of miles or 
kilometers traveled in any given period, including short periodic 
halts and other short delays. It is expressed as miles or 
kilometers traveled in an hour (MIH or KMIH) . 

d . Time Factors . 

(1) Arrival time is the moment when the head of the 
column arrives at a designated point or line. 

(2) Clearance time is the moment when the tail of a 
column passes a designated point or line. 

(3) Completion time is the moment when the tail of a 
column passes the release point . 

(4) Pass time (PST) of a column is time between the 
moment the first element passes a given point and the moment the 
last element passes the same point. 

(5) Extra time allowance (EXTAL) for motor marches, of 1 
minute per 25 vehicles is always allotted above the calculated 
pass time within a column moving under one identification serial 
number. In a column where the number of vehicles is over 600, the 
EXTAL is 2 minutes per 25 vehicles. A column of less than 25 
vehicles is not allotted any extra time. EXTAL is equitably added 
to march unit pass time within a serial. 

(6) Time distance (TDIS) is time required to move from 
one point to another at a given race of march. It normally 
represents the movement of the head of the column from the start 
point to the release point. 

(7) Road clearance time is total time a column requires 
to travel over and clear a section of road. Road clearance time 
equals time distance plus column pass time. 

(8) Time gap is time measured between rear and front of 
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successive elements as they move past any given point. It is the 
time aspect of column gap and may also be the conversion of road 
gap to time. There are no prescribed standard gaps. These depend 
on the size of serials and march units, the time available for the 
movement, and the tactics required for protection against air and 
nuclear attack. 



Figure C-2. Time-distance relationships. 

C-7. CONTROL MEASURES 

a. Critical Point . Critical points on a route are those 
points used for reference in providing instructions, places where 
interference with movement might occur, or places where timing 
might be a critical factor. The route reconnaissance report or a 
map study should provide the march planner with information to 
designate critical points along the route of march and distances 
from one critical point to another. At designated critical 
points, guides or signs may be used to ensure the smooth flow of 
traffic. The commander may want to be present at the passing of 
some critical points. The start point and release point are two 
critical points that are always designated. Critical points are 
designated by number, letter or codeword, using the checkpoint 
symbol. When designating critical points, the march planner 
ensures that designations for critical points do not conflict with 
those of checkpoints . 

b. Start Po i nt . SPs provide all units of a march column a 
common point for starting their movement. When units use more 
than one route, each route has a start point. The SP is a place 
along the route of march that is easily recognizable on the map 
and on the ground, such as a road intersection. An SP should be 
far enough from assembly areas to allow units to be organized and 
to be moving at the prescribed speed and interval when it is 
reached. No element of a march column should be required to march 
to the rear or through another unit in order to reach it. 
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c. Relea s e Po int . RPs provide all units of the march column 
a common point for reverting to control of their parent unit. The 
RP should be on the route of march and easily recognizable on the 
map and on the ground. Units do not stay at the release point. 
Guides meet units as they arrive at the release point and lead 
them to the assembly area. Multiple routes and cross-country 
movement from the release point to assembly areas enable units to 
disperse rapidly. No unit should be required to countermarch or 
pass through another unit to reach its new position. 

d. Strip Map . A strip map is a sketch of the route of march. 
It is normally included as an annex to the movement order. Strip 
maps should be reproduced in sufficient quantities to supply them 
to key personnel. The amount of detail depends upon the intended 
purpose of the strip map and the unit level at which it is 
prepared. A strip map should contain the start point and release 
point, restrictions, and critical points with the distance between 
them. An example strip map is shown in Figure C-4. 



Figure C-3. Strip map. 


C-8. ROAD MARCH TECHNIQUES 

a. Close Column . In a close column, vehicles are spaced 
about 20 to 25 meters apart during daylight. At night, vehicles 
are spaced so that each driver can see the two lights in the 
blackout marker of the vehicle ahead. Close column is normally 
used for marches during darkness under blackout driving 
conditions. This method of marching takes maximum advantage of 
the traffic capacity of the routes, but provides little 
dispersion. Normally, vehicle density is about 30 vehicles per 
kilometer along the route. A march unit is normally 2 to 4 
kilometers long. 
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b. Open Column . In an open column, the distance between 
vehicles is Increased to provide greater dispersion. The vehicle 
distance varies from 50 to 100 meters. It may be greater If 
required. Open column Is normally used during daylight. It may 
also be used at night using Infrared lights, blackout lights, or 
passive night vision equipment. Vehicle density varies from 10 to 
15 vehicles per kilometer. In a 100-meter open column, a unit Is 
normally 6 to 8 kilometers long. 

c. Infiltration . During a move by Infiltration, vehicles are 
dispatched Individually, In small groups or at Irregular Intervals 
at a rate that will keep the traffic density down and prevent 
undue massing of vehicles. Infiltration provides the best 
possible passive defense against enemy observation and attack. It 
is suited for tactical marches when sufficient time and road space 
are available and when maximum security, deception, and dispersion 
are desired. 

C-9. APPLICATION OF MOVEMENT FORMULAS 


This paragraph implements STANAG 2041 (Edition 3), 
Paragraph 6. 


a. Distance, rate, and time are the basic factors for 
movement computations. If two of these factors are known, the 
third may be easily determined by dividing or multiplying one by 
the other as shown In the following formula: 

o Rate is determined by dividing distance by time: 

R - D 

T. 

o Distance is found by multiplying rate by the 
time: D - R X T. 

o Time is calculated by dividing distance by the 
rate: T • D 

R. 

b. The march planner must determine time distance, pass time, 
arrival time, and completion time. (See Figures C-4 through C-7.) 
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Time distance formula: 


TD1S = 


Distanc e (miles or kin) 

Kale of march (mill or kinih) 


Example. Determine TD1S of a serial traveling 135 kilometers at a speed of 24 
kmph (rate of march 20 kmih). 

.75 (fraction) 


TD1S 


135 (km) 


6.75 hours 


20 (kmih) 

TDIS = 6 hours and 45 minutes 


x 00 (minutes) 
45.00 (minutes) 


Figure C-4. Time distance formula. 


(1) Time distance. Time distance (TDIS) is leterinined by 
dividing distance to be traveled by rate of march. TDIS does not 
include time for long delays or extended scheduled halts. A time 
distance table (see Figure C-5) is a valuable tool to the march 
planner. It provides a listing of factors used to calculate time 
required to travel certain distances at specified speeds. Travel 
rates are expressed in speeds and corresponding rates of march. 
Travel factors are derived from rate of march, which includes time 
for short, periodic halts and other minor delays that might occur. 



TIME DISTANCE TABLE 


This tab* prov-da* th# i rme required to travel 1 kilo malar 
o» 1 mite while ui«g specified march speed*. The travel 
time* are calculated based upon rata* of march jmila*/ 
kilometers «n the hour) and include ten* for achadutad 
abort hah* and ten* loti duo to rood and tf*M< con- 
d-tion* The ume for tong halt* mull be addad io cha Intel 
travel I me Multiply the total distance to t># tiaveled 
(mile* o» hilomeieitl by i ha travel lima factor for 1 mile or 
1 kilometer for the designated speed 


E sample. Oatarmma TDIS for a column traveling 
310 kJomeiar* at a tpaad of 24 kmph 
Multiply 310 |km| a 3 (mm| • 930 
mmulrt Convert 930 minute* to IS 
hour* and 30 minute*. 


Not*. Fractional pan* of an hour *'* convened to 
mmutOB by multiplying the fraction by 60 and 
rounding Off to the nest higher minute 


Spaed 

MJa* • Kilometers 
pa* Hour 

Hat* el March 
Mile*/ Kdomatar* 
h the Hour 

M inula* to 
Travel 1 
Udometer 

Minuiaa to 

Ir.vel 1 
Mil# 

10 mph 

• Bsh 

> 

7 6 

16 kmph 

12 kmdi 



16 mph 

12 rmh 

a 

6 

24 kmph 

20 kmih 



20 mph 

16 m.h 

2 4 

3 75 

32 kmph 

26 kmdi 



25 mph 

20 rmh 

1 64 

3 

40 kmph 

32 kmih 



30 mph 

26 n4h 

16 

2 4 

49 kmph 

40 kmih 



35 mph 

30 mih 

13 

2 

56 kmph 

46 kmih 



40 mph 

33 mih 

1 13 

1.9 

65 kmph 

63 kmih 




Figure C-5. Time distance table. 
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(2) Pass Time. Pass time (PST) for a serial is 
determined by adding march unit pass times together, including 
time gaps between inarch units . 


Pass time formula: 

PST = No of Veils x 60 + No of Veils + Time Gaps (Min) 
Density z Speed 26 


Example. Determine PST of a serial of 
160 vehicles organized into 6 march units of 
25 vehicles each, traveling at a speed of 24 


kmph, with a density of 15 VPKM, and us 'ig 
a 2-minute time gap between march units. 


PST= TFrlr + ^ L+(2x6)= w +6+10 s 25+6+io 


PST = 41 minutes 


V. 


1 . 

2 . 


Round off fractions of nunulM lo neat higher minute. 

EXTAL is allocated on the basis of 1 minute per 25 vehicles added to aerial pass t.n»e. P*T At < agiMie* 
bly added lo peas lime of each march unit in the serial. 


J 


Figure C-6. Pass time formula. 


(3) Arrival time. In march planning, the release point 
is normally designated as the terminal point of movement. Arrival 
time at the release point is determined by adding time distance 
and any scheduled halts to the start point time. 


Hours 

Minutes 

SP Time 08 

00 

Time Distance 6 

45 

Scheduled Halt 1 

00 

15 

45 

Arrival time is 1545 hours. 



Figure C-7. Determining arrival time. 

(4) Completion time. Completion time is calculated by 
adding pass time to arrival time or by adding to start point time 
the distance, pass time, and any scheduled halts. 
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C-10. ROAD MOVEMENT TABLE 


A road movement table Is normally an annex to a movement order 
(see Annex B Ln Figure C-ll). It Is a convenient means of 
transmitting to subordinate units time schedules and other 
essential details of the move. It Is particularly useful when the 
inclusion of such details In the operation order would make the 
order complicated or unduly long. Road movement tables consist of 
two parts: 

a. Data paragraphs reflecting information common to two or 
more march elements. 

b. A list of serials or march units, together with all other 
necessary information arranged in tabular form. The march planner 
must know the times at which serials and march units arrive at and 
clear critical points. Other information on the road movement 
table includes serial or march unit number, date of move, units 
involved, number of vehicles, load class of heaviest vehicle 
routes to be used, and a remarks section to reflect any details 
not covered elsewhere. 

C-ll. SECURITY 

a. During the march, march units maintain security through 
observation, weapon orientation, dispersion, and camouflage. 
Commanders assign sectors of observation to their personnel so 
that there is 360-degree observation. Main weapons are oriented 
on specific sectors throughout the column. The lead elements 
cover the front, following elements cover alternate flanks, and 
the trail element covers the rear. Security is also maintained 
during halts. 

(1) Scheduled halts are planned along the march route for 
maintenance and rest, or to follow higher level movement orders. 

At scheduled halts, vehicles and soldiers move to the side of the 
road while maintaining march dispersion. Local security is set up 
immediately, and drivers perform during operations maintenance 
checks. The unit is ready to move at a moment's notice. 

(2) Unscheduled halts and actions may be caused by 
unforeseen developments such as obstacles, traffic congestion, or 
equipment failure. If a halt is necessary, the march column's 
first priority is to establish security. Each unit forms a hasty 
perimeter defense. 

b. Planning for air defense and implementing all forms of air 
defense security measures are imperative to minimize the 
battalion's vulnerability to enemy air attack. The task force 
commander must be able to effectively integrate into his fire 
plans the air defense artillery assets attached to him. 

Furthermore, he must ensure that all passive and active air 
defense measures that may be implemented at company level are 
planned and used. Each vehicle in a motor march has an air guard 
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to provide air security. Specific vehicles may De designated as 
air guard vehicles performing air rather than ground observation. 

c. Obstacles that are reported by the scout platoon should be 
bypassed if possible. If obstacles cannot be bypassed, the lead 
march .unit goes into a hasty defense to cover and overwatch, and 
-- .with engineers , if available -- breach the obstacle. As the 
lead march unit breaches the obstacles, the other march units uove 
at decreased speed or move off the road and monitor the task force 
command net. 

d. During the road march, should the task force come under 
attack by enemy indirect fire, the unit in contact continues to 
move. The remainder of the task force attempts to bypass the 
impact area (see Figure G-d; . 



e. Should the task force be attacked by hostile aircraft 
during the march, the march unit tnat is attacked moves off the 
road into a quick defensive posture and immediately engages the 
aircraft with all available automatic weapons. The rest of the 
task force moves to covered and concealed areas until the 
engagement stops . 

f. Ambushes are fought without delay. If the task force is 
ambushed, the march unit in the kill zone Increases speed, fights 
through, and reports the ambush. The task force commander may 
order that march unit to return to the ambush site and conduct a 
hasty attack to clear it of enemy or to establish a blocking 
position on the far side of the kill zone while a following march 
unit conducts the hasty attack (see Figure C-9) . 
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Figure C-9. Actions on ambush. 

g. Disabled vehicles must not obstruct traffic. They are 
moved off the road and their status is reported immediately. 
Security is established and guides are posted to direct traffic. 
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It the operator repairs ttie vehicle, it rejoins tne rear ot the 
column. it the operator cannot repair the vehicle, trail party 
maintenance elements pick it up. 

h.. Messengers ana visual signals are the prelerred means ox 
communication during road marches. Because the enemy has radio 
direction- turning equipment, the radio Is used only in emergencies 
and when no ocher means ot communication can be used. Road guides 
can also be used to pass messages Irom one march unit to a 
following march unit. Because ot the need to stay oft the radio, 
road guides are important in controlling the speea ot march units 
and the interval between them. 

1. Restrictions are points along tne route or march where 
movement may be hindered or obstructed, these points can include 
bridges, intersections, ferries, ana bypasses. The r arcn planner 
should stagger start times or adjust speeds to compensate for 
restrictions , or plan to halt the column en route until the 
restriction is over . 

j . Units must he ante to routinely operate under limited 
visibility conditions caused Dy darkness, smoke, oust, fog, heavy 
rain, or heavy snow. Limited visibility decreases the speed ot 
movement ana increases the difficulty in navigation, in 
recognizing checkpoints , and in maintaining proper interval 
between units. To overcome command and control problems caused oy 
limited visiDllity, commanders may position themselves just behind 
lead elements . More restrictive control measures , such as 
additional checkpoints, pnase lines, and use ox a single route may 
become necessary . 

k. The task force commander also plans far NBc attack. 
Planning considerations include — 

(J . ) Ensuring that protective ana decontamination material 
is properly distributed and its location known to all in the march 
unit . 


(. I ) Ensuring that proper MOrr level is maintained, based 
on the threat ana the temperature level. Personnel may start in 
MOrr 3 to avoio having to stop to get into MUrr 4. 

13) Avoiding contaminated areas it possible. The 
following measures apply if contaminated areas must be crossed. 


o 

Use MDPP 4. 


o 

Cover as much equipment as possible 

o 

avoid moving through 

underbrusft . 

o 

Stay on liara-sur lace 

roaus . 

o 

Avoid low areas. 
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o Avoid moving early or lace in cne day. 
o Stagger vehicles in the column, 
o Decrease speed to reduce dust or mud. 
o Increase vehicle interval. 

o Scrape dirt-road suriaces to clear tne road ot 
contamination. 

(.41 It soldiers must cross a nuclear contaminated area, 
measures to be employed inciude-- 

o Wearing regular wet weather gear with scart or 
handkerchief over nose and moutn. 

o Avoiding stirring up dust as mucn as possible. 

o Ensuring that the IM-174 radiac meter is used. 

o Washing hard-top roads berore traveling. 

o Wetting dirt roads to keep fallout dust down. 
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Copy No of Copies 

TF 2-76 

GAY (GL645745) 

211600R Aug 19 _ 

EEL 

OPORD 31 

Reference : Map, GEORGIA, L7014, 1:250,000, BENNING Sheet, 2d 

Edition . 

Time Zone Used Throughout the Order : ROMEO 

Task Org : Annex B (Road Movement Table) . 

1. SITUATION 

a. Enemy Forces . Current INTSUM. 

b. Friendly Forces . 1st Brigade moves 221000 August to 
assembly area vicinity FARGO (GN7512) . 

c. Attachments and Detachments ■ A/2-4 Armor and l/A/52d Engr 

attached effective 220430 Aug. 

2. MISSION 

TF 2-76 moves to assembly area vicinity FARGO (GN7512); SP 
(GL6672) 221159 August; closes assembly area by 221930 Aug. 

3. EXECUTION 

a. Concept of Operation . Annex A (Route Overlay). I intend 
to close assembly area during daylight. TF conducts a motor 
march, in six march units via Route RED, first march unit crossing 
SP at 221159 August and last march unit clearing the release 
point, vicinity FARGO, by 221830 Aug. 

b . March Unit 1: 

c . March Unit 2 : 

d . March Unit 3 : 

e . March Unit 4 : 

f . March Unit 5 : 

g . March Unit 6 : 

h. Coordinating Instructions . 

(11 Annex B (Road Movement Table) . 

(2) Quartering party assemble at task force CP at 
220900 Aug. 

(3) Vehicle density: open column - 12 vehicles per km. 

(4) Rate of march: 24 kmph. 

(5) Time gap: 5 minutes between march units. 

(6) Vehicle bumper markings will be covered. 

Figure C-10. Example road movement order. 
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4. SERVICE SUPPORT 

a~! Supply J Each man draw two C-ratlons at breakfast for noon 
and evening meal 22 Aug. 

b. Services . Trail party task force control. 

5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL 

CommandT ^ 

(1) Commander and march CP at head of march unit 2. 

(2) Alternate march CP Is Co A HQ. 
b. Signal. 

XT) 501 Index 1-10. 

(2) Panel markings for key vehicles during motor march 
as prescribed in SOI Item No 51-1. 

(3) Listening silence north of release point. 

ACKNOWLEDGE 


MARSHALL 

LTC 


OFFICIAL: 


THOMAS 

S3 

Annexes: A - Route Overlay 

B - Road Movement Table 


Distribution: A 


(Classification) 


Figure C-10. (Continued). 
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ANNEX A (Route Overlay) to OPORD 31 

Reference : ^gp^QE^RGIA, L7014, 1:250,000, BENN1NG SHEET, 



(Claasiitiicaitio'n) 


Figure C-10- (Continued) . 
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Annex B (Road Movement Table) to OPORD 31 
Reference : Map, GEORGIA, L7014, 1:250,000, BENNING Sheet, 

2d Edition. 

Time Zone Used Throughout the Order : ROMEO 

General Data : 

1. Average Speed: 24 kmph. 

2. Traffic Density: 12 vpkra. 

3. Halts: 1545-1645, meal and fuel; all others SOP. 

4. Critical Points: Route RED 

a. Start point: AUGUSTA (GL6672) (AUG) 

b. Release point: 

FARGO (GN7512) (FAR) 

c. Other critical points: 

COLUMBIA (GL6979) (COL) 

DURHAM (GL6989) (DUR) 

NIAGARA (GL6893) (NIA) 

BOSTON (GN7106) (BOS) 



d. 

Route classification: 10X50 


e. 

Route restriction: None 


5, 

Main 

Routes to Start Point: 

N/A 

6. 

Main 

Routes to Release Point: 

N/A 


Figure C-10. (Continued) . 
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Section III. OCCUPATION OF AN ASSEMBLY AREA 

A battalion task force occupies an assembly area to prepare 
for future operations. Preparations may Include reorganization, 

Issuance of orders, receipt and Issuance of supplies, and 
maintenance of vehicles and equipment. 

Occupation of an assembly area may be directed by a higher 
commander (such as when the unit Is designated as a reserve) or by 
the task force commander (such as during relief, withdrawal, Or 
during movement) . 

The assembly area Ideally ptovldes-- 

o Concealment from air and ground observation. 

O Cover from direct fire. 

o Space for dispersion against massed chemical or 
nuelear fires. 

o Adequate entrances, exits, and Internal routes. 

o Good drainage and soil conditions to support 
battalion vehicles. 

A force In an assembly area Is provided a degree of security 
by being behind friendly lines. Despite this protection, the task 
force must be capable of defending Itself should the enemy break 
through, bypass forward defenses, or Insert airborne or airmobile 
forces. In doing so, the task force normally uses the same 
techniques that are used In the perimeter defense. 

C-12. QUARTERING PARTY 

a. Before the main body leaves the assembly area, the march 
commander sends a reconnaissance party and a quartering party (or 
advance party) to the forward assembly area. 

b. The reconnaissance party and the quartering party do not 
travel as part of the march column. They precede the main body 
and move by Infiltration. The reconnaissance party, normally the 
scout platoon, checks the area for enemy units or OPs and for NfiC 
contamination . 

c. A task force quartering party Is normally composed of a 
security element, subordinate unit quartering parties, 
communications and medical personnel, and staff section 
representatives. An officer, or the CSM, leads the quartering 
party. On arriving In the assembly area, the quartering party 
does the following: 

(1) Reconnolters the area . The quartering party checks ( 
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for NBC contamination , enemy OPs , traf ficability , routes In and 
out, and cover and concealment. 

(2) Organizes the area . The quartering party selects 
subordinate unit, command post, and trains locations; improves and 
marks entrances, exits, and Internal routes; marks or removes 
obstacles and mines; and marks vehicle locations. 

(3) Performs guide duties . The subordinate unit 
quartering parties gulae task force elements Into assigned 
sectors . 

C-13. ORGANIZATION 

a. The assembly area may be organized by assigning companies 
sectors of the battalion perimeter (see Figure C-ll) or dispersed 
company assembly areas within the battalion assembly area. The 
task force commander may determine the size and location of his 
assembly area during the estimate process; or, the size and 
location of the assembly area may be designated by higher 
headquarters . 



Figure C-ll. Assembly areas. 

b. Security may be augmented by patrols, OPs, sensors, and 
surveillance devices. Contact points for units may also be 
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designated to assist in coordinating security efforts. All routes 
in and out of the assembly area are strictly controlled. Roads 
are not used to define unit boundaries. Roads are the specific 
responsibility of the company in whose sector they pass through. 

c. The scout platoon may be tasked to reconnoiter routes of 
movement to attack positions, defensive positions, or passage 
lanes; or to establish OPs , roadblocks, or traffic control points. 

d. Combat support elements are positioned with units to be 
supported or to provide support to all elements of the task force. 

e. Company assembly areas should be large enough to allow 
dispersion and be sited to take advantage of available concealment 
from observation and cover from enemy direct fires. Their 
position within the task force assembly area should facilitate 
movement for future operations. 

f. Observation posts cover key terrain features and avenues 
of approach. 

g. The task force CP and trains are centrally located for 
security and to facilitate issuance of orders, distribution of 
supplies, and other activities. 

h. Communication between elements is by wire (if time allows 
its installation) or by messenger. Radio is used only in an 
emergency. 

C-14. DEPARTING AN ASSEMBLY AREA 

a. Departure from an assembly area must be as carefully 
planned and conducted as its occupation. 

b. If terrain permits, vehicles line up in a dispersed 
movement formation. Commanders ensure that all personnel and 
equipment have been accounted for and that no equipment , 
documents, or other items are left behind. This measure is 
necessary for OPSEC and accountability.. 

c. Before movement, messengers from subordinate elements may 
be stationed at the main CP. Within a few minutes of departure, 
messengers return to and alert their elements. 
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APPENDIX D 


DIRECTED ENERGY WEAPONS 

The battlefield of the next war will include directed energy 
weapons (DEW) . Several threat weapons have already been tested in 
combat and improved versions of these weapons will probably be fielded 
in the very near future. No doctrine currently exists for combat in a 
DEW environment primarily because of the security classification that 
has surrounded the technology and because it has generally been 
considered a weapon of the future. For the task force commander, the 
DEW battlefield is here now. It exists in the form of threat weapons 
that he must be prepared to face today and in the form of our own DEW 
systems, many of which are already being tested in prototype form. 
Commanders, S2s, and S3s must understand as a minimum, the nature of 
the DEW threat and how to defend against it or it may become an enemy 
combat multiplier of enormous impact. 
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Section I. CHARACTERISTICS OF DIRECTED ENERCYT WEAPONS 


D-l . TYPES OF DEW 

Directed energy weapons include lasers, microwave radiation 
emitters, and particle beam generators. Of these three types, laser 
and microwave radiation emitter technology has already been applied to 
weapon prototypes. 

a. Conventional Weapons . Conventional weapons rely upon chemical 
or kinetic energy in the form of a projectile- Directed energy weapons 
rely upon subatomic particles or electromagnetic waves impacting at or 
near the speed of light- The effect of laser weapons is to produci 
intense heat and light on a target that can burn out optics and blind 
those who operate them. High power microwave (HPM) weapons can burn 
out electrical systems and components or create an elec rical up-set 
condition. 

b- Directed Energy Weapons . Directed energy weapons are 
line-of-sTgiit systems . Since the energy that they "fire" travels at or 
near the speed of light, time of flight to the target is essentially 
zero- A DEW gunner is not required to lead a target and traditional 
ammunition resupply problems are not a constraint. DEW can attack 
heavily armored targets at their most vulnerable points, their "eyes" 
(optics^ and soft electronics. 

0 - 2 . LASER WEAPONS 

Lasers are the category of directed energy weapons that will most 
likely be used against our forces in the near future. The most 
probable targets of enemy laser weapons will be our optics, 
specifically vehicle sights and sighting systems. Lasers can both 
destroy optics and blind optics operators. 

a . Optical Devices and Effects of Laser Attack . There are two 
general categories of optical devices used on the battlefield today, 
see-through and non-see-through devices. Laser attack affects each in 
different ways. 

(1) See-Through Optics. A laser weapon targeted on 
see-through optics (for example, goggles, binoculars; attacks the 
operator. The beam is passed through the optical device to the eye and 
burns it either causing temporary loss of vision (flashblinding; or 
permanent blindness. This is made worse when the optical device has a 
magnifying capability because the beam strength is magnified causing 
even greater injury to the eye. 

(2) Non-See-Through Optics. A laser attacks non- see- through 
optics (for example, active night vision devices, thermal sights; by 
burning the sensor or reticle inside the device degrading its 
capabilities. Additionally some of the electrical circuit Inside the 
device may be damaged by the heat surge. It does not, however, nave 
any effect on the operators . 
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b. Personal Injury . Even when not using optical devices soldiers 
are susceptible to laser weapons . Laser energy from friendly and enemy 
systems can cause temporary or permanent damage to the naked eye . 

Laser weapons will have a greater effect during darkness than during 
daylight, because the eye is more sensitive to light at night. 

D-3. ELECTRONIC WEAPONS 

Radio frequency (RF) and high powered microwave (HPM) weapons give 
the enemy the capability of achieving "electronic kills" or electronic 
up-set. They achieve these "kills" by destroying the electronic 
re-entry system. HPM weapons will be used to attack command posts, ADA 
sensors and a whole variety of electronic communications, sensors, 
radar, computers, optical devices, fuzing, engines and personnel. 


► 
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Section II. TACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 
0-4. PLANNING MEASURES 

The battalion task force conducts operation in a DEW environment by 
including the following measures in its planning; 

a. The 62 identifies possible OEU threats during the IPS process 
and focuses reconnaissance assets to accurately identify and target 
those threats. 

b. The S3 incorporates the DEW threat into his operational plan 

by— 


(1) Integrating DEW countemeasures into the TF operations. 

o Planning indirect suppressive fires on likely or 
suspected locations. 

o Avoiding open terrain. 

o Operating during conditions of poor visibility 

(fog, rain). 


o Using obscurants , 

(2) Advising the commander on DEW protection level (concept 
similar to MOPP levels) . 

o Minimizing the number of leaders viewing through 
see-through optics, 

o Modifying vision blocks and other see-through optics 
with tape or canvas to reduce personnel exposure, 

o Ensuring the use of eye protection equipment. 

(3) Advising attached and OPCQN elements of the threat. 

(4) Ensuring that supporting Army Aviation and Air Force 
personnsei are advised of the danger. 

c. To reduce the panic that may result from a Dew attack, leaders 
must ensure that their soldiers know— 

o Laser weapons can cause damage to the human eye ranging 
from temporary flashbl induces to permanent eye damage - 

o See-through optics, especially magnifying devices, if 
attacked, pose the greatest danger to personnel (eye injury). 

o Unless both eyes are being used in conjunction with an 
optical device, only one eye will be susceptible. 


( 
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o Individuals might not immediately know the extent of 
damage because the period of time that an individual is flashblind will 
vary among soldiers . 

o Leaders and key system operators (gunners) are the most 
susceptible to DEW attack because they are most likely to be looking 
out over the battlefield either with or without the aid of optics. 

D-5. ACTIONS UNDER DEW ATTACK 

When a unit comes under attack from DEW it should- - 

o Advise higher headquarters of the attack. 

o Increase the DEW protection level. 

o Suppress the enemy systems . 

o Employ obscurants. 
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APPENDIX E 

OPERATIONS IN NUCLEAR, BIOLOGICAL, AND CHEMICAL CONDITIONS 

The purpose of using nuclear, biological, and chemical (NBC) 
weapons is the same as for any other weapons--to produce casualties, 
destroy or disable equipment, and disrupt the enemy's operations. 
Chemical and biological agents and nuclear weapons may be employed 
separately or in combination and, when used, normally supplement 
conventional weapons. The United States has unilaterally disavowed the 
use of biological weapons. Planning for the use of nuclear and 
chemical weapons as well as protective measures against enemy use of 
NBC weapons must be routine. 
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Section I. NBC BATTLEFIELD 




The integration of NBC weapons as well as electronic warfare (EW) 
into tactical operations is described as the integrated battlefield. 

E-l. FUNCTION 

The task force fights on the integrated battlefield in essentially 
the same manner as on the conventional battlefield. However, combat 
service support and communications are disrupted more than on the 
conventional battlefield, and the task force and its units mey be 
isolated or its movement restricted by radiation, biological, or 
chemical contamination. Contamination avoidance is of paramount 
importance, but even contaminated units may have to fight. The larger 
force of which the task force is a part concentrates forces only when 
necessary, to avoid creating a lucrative target. For the same reason, 
greater dispersion is required among task forces and their subordinate 
units. Tactics used on the conventional battlefield are especially 
suitable to the integrated battlefield--full use of cover and 
concealment, overwatch, and suppression. However, in such an 
environment, the task force must be prepared to quickly implement unit 
protective measures to ensure its survivability. The task force may 
also be tasked to provide timely information to higher headquarters to 
assist employment of nuclear and chemical weapons in support of unit 
operations, or to exploit the effects of the use of these weapons. 
Operating effectively on the integrated battlefield places additional 
responsibilities on all personnel within the battalion task force. 

E-2. COMMAND 

The task force commander prepares his units and personnel to 
operate in an NBC environment. To do this, he ensures that the task 
force takes the proper protective measures, to include-- 

o Adequate dispersion and use of terrain shielding. 

o Continuous NBC monitoring. 

o Assuming the appropriate MOPP level. 

E-3. STAFF 

a. For NBC operations, the task force chemical officer provides 
the technical advice to the task force commander and the remainder of 
the task force staff. 

b. The NBC staff officer-- 

o Develops predictions on the effects of enemy chemical 
and nuclear weapons on task force operations. 

o Disseminates warning messages of friendly use of 
chemical or nuclear weapons . 
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o Recommends monitoring and surveying requirements. 

o Coordinates activities. 

o Recommends mission-oriented protective posture (MOPP) 
and operational exposure guidance (OEG) based on the S2 threat analysis 
and higher headquarter's guidance. 

o Maintains unit radiological dose records (by platoon) . 

o Conducts vulnerability analysis of unit's positions. 

o Supervises task force detection and monitoring effort; 
collects and analyzes information gained from this effort. 

o Plans task force decontaminations (in conjunction with 
task force S3) . 

o Supervises decontamination of supplies and small areas 
essential to task force operations. 

E-4. EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

a. Nuclear weapons increase destructiveness on the battlefield 
compared to conventional weapons. Blast, nuclear, and thermal 
radiation effects are of primary concern. 

b. The electromagnetic pulse created in a nuclear burst can damage 
solid-state components and other electronic equipment, seriously 
interfering with command and control, communications, and target 
acquisition systems. 

c. Units should monitor radiation dosage leves to ensure that 
troops are not exposed to dosage levels higher than the emergency risk 
factor. The emergency risk factor is a radiation dose of more than 50 
cGy. At this level, the commander can expect about 5 percent 
casualties. Because the body is weakened by radiation, soldiers should 
be allowed to rest. 

E-5. PROTECTION 

a. The nuclear weapon, although a tremendously destructive device, 
is not one for which there is no defense. The more that soldiers know 
about the effects of nuclear weapons, the more effective they will be 
on the nuclear battlefield and the greater will be their chances for 
survival. Battlefield survival defends upon discipline, camouflage, 
cover, concealment, dispersion, and immediate reaction. A tank or deep 
foxhole with overhead cover provides the best protection from all 
nuclear weapons effects. Armor and mechanized infantry crews may have 
to operate on the nuclear battlefield with hatches closed. 

b. Operations on a nuclear battlefield require that individuals 
take protective measures without detailed directions. These measures 
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include spreading Che alert, Caking advantage of natural shielding, 
such as valleys and reverse slopes, positioning thickest vehicle armor 
toward the blast, locking turrets and brakes, removing antennae and 
vision blocks, removing flammables (including camouflage), securing 
equipment and ammunition, and disconnecting radio frequency (RF) 
cables. Unit SOPs must include actions to be taken during, and after 
both friendly and enemy employment of nuclear weapons. 

E-6. RADIOLOGICAL MONITORING 

a. Radiological monitoring is the detection of radiation and the 
measurement of dose rate with radiac instruments. Radiologic -il 
monitoring of the unit area alerts the commander to a hazard :hat 
otherwise would go undetected and unmeasured. 

b. A single radiation measurement usually hi. . a limited 
operational significance (except to the unit in the immediate area) , 
since it gives information at the point of the reading only. However, 
a number of individual measurements considered together can give a 
picture of the radiation pattern over an area. A number of readings 
made at the same points over a period are required in uneven terrain. 

c. Monitoring is included in the normal reconnaissance and 
intelligence activities of all units. Radiological monitoring at all 
levels is a command responsibility. It is initiated upon order of the 
unit commander or higher headquarters, or pursuant to SOPs. Units that 
detect radiation in an area report it according to their SOP and mark 
the area with a radiological contamination marker. Radiation dosages 
and times and location of readings are reported to higher headquarters. 

d. Monitoring techniques, correlation factor data, and recording 
forms are described in FM 3-3. Monitoring may be periodic or 
continuous, as described below. 

(1) Periodic monitoring is conducted during nuclear warfare. 
All units routinely (at least once an hour) monitor a designated point 
in their respective areas. The NBC defense annex of the unit SOP must 
give detailed guidance on monitoring procedures. 

(2) Continuous monitoring is initiated by all units when a 
fallout warning is received; when a unit is on an administrative or 
tactical move; when a nuclear burst occurs; when radiation above 1 
cGy/per hour is detected by periodic monitoring; and on order of the 
commander. Continuous monitoring stops upon instructions from the 
commander or higher headquarters, or when the dose rate falls below l 
cGy/per hour (except for units on the move). 

E-7 . RADIOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The radiological survey is a directed effort to determine the 
degree and extent of radiological contamination in a specific area. FM 
3-3 provides detailed guidance for radiological surveys. Surveys are 
performed by one or more radiological survey parties and a control 
party. A ground survey party includes a monitor who operates a 
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dose-rate meter and records all survey data, and an assistant who may 
be a driver or radio operator or both. Additional personnel may be 
included in the party for security or other reasons. An aerial survey 
party consists of a monitor, whose duties are similar to those of the 
ground monitor, and a pilot or aircrew. The control party directs the 
survey, collects the data reported, and assembles the data into a 
usable form. The control party organization varies, depending on the 
level of command that it serves. The control party and the survey 
parties are usually organized and equipped from unit resources as 
follows : 


a. Companies . Companies train one primary and one alternate 
operator for each dose-rate survey meter in the unit. 

b. Task Forces . Battalion commanders equip and organize a 
control party capable of planning and directing decentralized survey 
operations . 

E-8. OPERATION EXPOSURE GUIDE 

Operations in a nuclear environment are complicated by the 
necessity to control exposure of personnel to nuclear radiation. An 
OEG is a method of determining the maximum radiation dose to which 
units may be exposed and still accomplish a mission. This dose is 
determined based on the accumulated dose or radiation history of the 
unit. The OEG requires that radiation exposure records be maintained 
on all units within the task force. The most realistic data can be 
obtained based on readings at the platoon level. 

E-9. WARNING AND REPORTING SYSTEM 

The primary means of warning units of an actual or predicted NBC 
hazard is the NBC warning and reporting system. It is a key in 
minimizing the effects of NBC attacks. 

a. The system consists of six reports: 

o NBC l--Observer' s initial report giving basic data, 
o NBC 2--Evaluated data report. 

o NBC 3--Warning of predicted contamination report, 
o NBC 4--Monitoring and survey report, 
o NBC 5--Actual contaminated areas report, 
o NBC 6--Detailed information on chemical/biological 

attack report . 

b. Each report is used for a specific purpose and uses standard 
codes to simplify the message. Specific instructions for acquiring the 
information and sending the reports are discussed in FM 3-3. 
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Section II. CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL DEFENSE 

It is the policy of the United States not to use toxic chemical 
weapons first. However, they may be used in retaliation if an enemy 
employs them against United States forces. The United States policy is 
to not use biological weapons under any circumstances. Soviet forces 
have developed both chemical and biological weapons, and they are 

P repared to use them. The battalion task force should expect to fight 
n an active chemical and biological environment. These weapons may be 
used separately, simultaneously with conventional weapons, or in 
combination with conventional and nuclear weapons. 

E-10. CHARACTERISTICS 

a. Chemical agents are used to degrade battlefield performance, 
restrict the use of terrain, incapacitate, and kill. Agents may be 
placed on a target as an air-contaminating agent (aerosol) or a 
ground-contaminating agent (liquid). A mixture of agents can be used 
to increase confusion and casualties. (See FM 3-6 and FM 3-9.) 

b. Biological agents are disease-producing microorganisms 
(germs), or their poisonous by-products (toxins), which can cause 
injuries, death, disease and/or deterioration of material. The 
intentional use of microorganisms creates a disease hazard where none 
exists naturally. These biological agents may be dispersed as aerosols 
by generators, explosives, bomblets, missiles, and aircraft. Harmful 
microorganisms may also be spread by the release of vectors such as 
flies, mosquitos , fleas, and ticks. 

E-l 1 . DEFENSE AGAINST CHEMICAL ATTACK 

a. Protective measures taken by units when operating under the 
threat of chemical attack or in a chemical environment are governed by 
the nature of the threat, the mission, the situation, and the weather. 
The primary consideration in chemical warfare is to avoid 
contamination. Under threat of chemical attack, soldiers should employ 
all measures to protect themselves from contamination. However, once 
troops are contaminated, the task force commander must employ 
techniques that ensure their survival and the sustainment of the 
battle. 


b. Maneuver of troops and supplies should be planned so that 
contaminated terrain is avoided, consistent with security and the 
mission. Contaminated terrain is crossed only when necessary and then 
as quickly as possible, preferably in vehicles at speeds and intervals 
that minimize contamination of following vehicles. Decontaminating 
materials and time for decontamination must be made available after the 
area has been crossed. Heavy work by personnel dressed in chemical 
protective clothing and equipment is planned for the coolest part of 
the day, if the situation and mission permit. When positions are 
occupied, the area should be so organized that alternate uncontaminated 
positions can be occupied quickly, if required. Individual soldiers 
must be thoroughly trained in the use of individual protective 
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measures . 


E-12. AVOIDANCE OF CONTAMINATION 

Fundamental to the avoidance of contamination is the detection and 
identification of chemical hazards. 

a . Detection and Identification . 

(1) Detection measures Include use of chemical-agent alarms 
and chemical detection kits. Reconnaissance missions include NBC 
detection capability to-- 

o Provide early warning of contamination. 

o Determine the extent of contamination. 

o Find clear routes through or around contamination. 

(2) Once a hazard has been detected, the next step is to 
identify it. 

(3) When contamination is found, it must be marked. 

b. Actions Before Chemical Attack . The commander designates a 
level of MOPP for the unit. He bases his decision on an analysis of 
the situation in which he balances his mission requirements against the 
chemical protection requirements and other factors. MOPP is discussed 
in detail in FM 3-4. 

F.-13. DEFENSE AGAINST BIOLOGICAL ATTACK 

Defense against a biological attack is keyed on recognition of a 
biological threat, preventive measures that can be taken by friendly 
units, and prompt evacuation or isolation of casualties. 

a. Recognition . Although biological attacks are difficult to 
detect, alert personnel can recognize indications that a biological 
agent may have been employed through- - 

o Evidence of delivery mechanisms (for example, 
aircraft spray, liquids, bombs). 

o Outbreak of a disease not common to the area. 

o Increased reports of sickness. 

o Dead or sick animals in the area. 

b. Preventive Measures . Preventive measures to reduce 
casualties from biological attack include-- 

o Maintaining high standards of personal hygiene. 
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o Avoiding practices that may produce extreme fatigue 


in individuals . 


sanitation . 


x> insuring adherence to high standards of fieLd 


o Providing immunization from known or suspected enemy 
biologioal agents . 

o Providing instruction in proper oare of cuts and 

wounds . 

o Using only approved sources of food and water. 

o Ensuring -that rodents and other pests are controlled. 

:o Quarantining contaminated areas . 

at. Casualties . Personnel .who become ill because of a biological 
attack are processed the same as for illness -resulting -from normally 
transmitted diseases. Those patients affected by a contagious 
biological .agent may -require isolation to ensure contamination control 
on the integrated battlefield. 
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Section III. MISSION-ORIENTED PROTECTIVE POSTURE 


MOPP Is a flexible system of protection used in chemical warfare 
and requires the soldier to wear individual protective equipment 
consistent with the chemical threat, the work rate imposed by the 
mission, and the temperature. Individual protective clothing becomes 
standard combat dress when directed by the theater commander. 

MOPP does not mean that soldiers must wear all of their protective 
equipment all of the time. In fact, because of duty requirements, body 
heat buildup, and basic human needs, they cannot wear it for an 
indefinite period. It does, however, give the commander and staff a 
range of choices of chemical protection for their units. For further 
details concerning individual and collective protection, see FM 3-4. 

Mission accomplishment is never compromised for protection. 

E-14. APPLICATION 

All combat operations are conducted under the MOPP system. There 
are five levels of MOPP a commander may designate (see Figure E-l) . 


MOPP 

LEVEL 

OVERGARMENT 


OVERBOOTS 

MASK /HOOD 

GLOVES 

0 

Available 


Available 

Carried 

Available 

1 

Worn, opened 


Carried 

Carried 

Carried 

2 

or closed 
based on 
temperature 

Same as MOPP 

1 

Worn 

Carried 

Carried 

3 

Same as MOPP 

1 

Worn 

Worn, hood 

Carried 

4 

Worn, closed 


Worn 

opened or 
closed, based 
on temperature 

Worn, closed 

Worn 


Figure 

! E-l. Levels 

of MOPP. 



E-15. MASK ONLY 


In a contaminated environment in which no blister agent vapors are 
present, soldiers do not need to wear protective overgarments or rubber 
gloves as long as they are protected from direct skin exposure to 
liquid or solid contamination. Tanks, some kinds of vans, and 
buildings are examples of shelters that provide partial protection from 
contamination. Inside these shelters, soldiers are normally exposed to 
vapor hazards but not to direct exposure. 
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Section IV. DECONTAMINATION 


The more decontamination the unit does, the more expensive it is in 
resources- -manpower , time, and materials. The wisest way to conserve 
those resources and still sustain combat potential is by applying the 
following four principles. 

o Decontaminate as soon as possible. 

o Decontaminate only what is necessary. 

o Decontaminate as far forward as possible. 

o Decontaminate by priority. 

E-16. LEVELS OF DECONTAMINATION 

a. Partial Decontamination (Basic Skills and Hasty) . Partial 
decontamination includes any techniques that removes or neutralizes all 
visible or detectable contamination from exposed portions of the skin, 
individual clothing, and equipment and from those surfaces of equipment 
that operators or crew must touch to perform their mission. Partial 
decontamination is the complete decontamination of a small area on a 
piece of equipment. 

b. Comple t e Decontamination (Deliberate ) . Complete 
decontamlnat ion Is (deliberate) cleaning that reduces all or most of 
the contamination hazard to a level that permits removal of the 
protective mask and gloves. Residual contamination may still remain 
after decontamination but not in sufficient amounts to warrant placing 
soldiers in full MOPP. To attain this goal, decontamination efforts 
must reduce residual contamination to negligible risk levels. 

Negligible risk levels are those that cause mild Incapacitation among 
no more than 5 percent of unprotected soldiers who operate for 12 
continuous hours within 1 meter of decontaminated surfaces. 

E-17. BASIC SKILLS DECONTAMINATION 

Soldiers use these techniques to survive and continue to fight on 
the integrated battlefield. The soldiers are trained to automatically 
do these decontamination techniques on themselves and their equipment 
after being contaminated. 

o Skin Decontamination. 

o Personal Wipedown. 

o Operator's Spraydown. 

E-18. HASTY DECONTAMINATION 

Hasty decontamination (which includes the actions of teams, squads, 
and platoons) reduces performance degradation in three ways. It 
reduces the spread of contamination on people and equipment that can 
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allow temporary relief from MOPP 4; it speeds the weathering process 
for chemical and biological contamination, which can lead to the 
complete decontamination objective; and it reduces radiological 
contamination significantly, which may make its hazards only a 
negligible risk to unprotected soldiers. 

E-19. CONTROL MEASURES 

The following decontamination control measures are used for 
decontamination operations. 

o Coordination point. 

o Route . 

o Task force assembly area, 
o Unit decontamination position, 
o Ready line, 
o Dismount point . 
o Decontamination site, 
o Route to company holding area, 
o Company holding area, 
o Driver' 8 route to dismount point. 
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GLOSSARY 

Acronyms and Abbreviations 

AA -- assembly area 

ACA-- airspace coordination area 

AD -- air defense 

ADA -- air defense artillery 

AG -- adjutant general 

A/L -- admlnlstratlve/loglstlcs 

ALO — air liaison officer 

ANGLICO — air naval gunfire liaison company 

APC -- armored personnel carrier 

AR -- Army regulation 

arty — artillery 

ASP -- ammunition supply point 

AT — antitank 

ATGM — antitank guided missile 
ATK -- attack 

ATKHB -- attack helicopter battalion 
ATP -- ammunition transfer point 
AVLB — armored vehicle launched bridge 

BAI -- battlefield air Interdiction 
BAS -- battalion aid station 
bde -- brigade 

BFV -- Bradley fighting vehicle 
BHL — battle handover line 

BICC — battalion Information control center 

BMNT -- beginning morning nautical twilight 

BMO — battalion maintenance officer 

BMP -- (a Threat vehicle) 

bn -- battalion 

BP -- battle position 

BRDM — (a Threat scout car) 

BSA -- brigade support area 
BTR — (a Threat vehicle) 

3 

C CM -- command, control, and communications countermeasures 
CAS -- close air support 
cbt, -- combat 
CDR — commander 

CEOI — communicatlons-electronics operation Instructions 

CESO — communicatlons-electronics staff officer 

CEV — combat engineer vehicle 

CF -- covering force 

CFA -- covering force area 

CFFS -- combat field feeding system 

CFL -- coordinated fire line 

cGy — centlgray 

CINC — Commander In Chief 

CLAMS -- cleared lane marking system 

CLOS — cloud- free line of sight 
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CMT -- company maintenance team 
co -- company 

COLT — combat observation/lasing team 

COMMZ — communications zone 

COMSEC -- communications security 

COP - command observation post (opposing forces) 

COSCOM — corps support command 

CP — command post 

CS — combat support 

CSM -- command sergeant major 

CSR — controlled supply rate 

CSS — combat service support 

DA — Department of the Army 
deploy — deployment 
DEW -- directed energy weapons 
DISCOM — division support command 
div — division 

DLIC -- detachment left in contact 

DP — decision point 

DS — direct support 

DSA — division support area 

DZ — drop zone 

EA — engagement area 

ELINT -- electronic intelligence 

engr — engineer 

EPW — enemy prisoner of war 

EW -- electronic warfare; early warning 

EXTAL — extra time allowance 

FA — field artillery 

FAC — forward air controller 

FARP — forward area rearm/refuel point 

FASCAM -- family of scatterable mines 

FCL -- final coordination line 

FCT — firepower control teams 

FD -- fire direction 

FDC — fire direction center 

FEBA — forward edge of the battle area 

FIST -- fire support team 

1SG — first sergeant 

fid — field 

FLOT -- forward line of own troops 

FM -- field manual; frequency modulation 

FO -- forward observer 

FPF -- final protective fire 

FRAGO — fragmentary order 

FS — fire support 

FSB -- forward support battalion 

FSCOORD -- fire support coordinator 

FSE -- fire support element 

FSO -- fire support officer 

FSS -- fire support section 
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FSS -- fire support section 
FSV — fire support vehicle 
fwd -- forward 

G1 -- Personnel 

G2 -- Intelligence 

G3 -- Operations and Plans 

G4 -- Logistics 

G5 -- Civil Affairs 

GEMSS -- ground- emplaced mine scattering system 

GLLD -- ground laser location designator 

GS -- general support 

GSR -- ground surveillance radar 

HC -- hexachlorethane-zinc ( smoke round/grenade) 

HE -- high explosive 

HEMMS -- hand-emplaced minefield marking set 

HEMTT — heavy expanded mobility tactical truck 

HHC — headquarters and headquarters company 

HQ — headquarters 

HPM -- high power microwave 

HUMINT — human intelligence 

hvy — heavy 

IAW — in accordance with 
IDP -- initial delay position 

IPB -- intelligence preparation of the battlefield 
ITV — improved TOW vehicle 

JAAT -- joint air attack team 

km -- kilometer 

KMIH — kilometers traveled in an hour 
kph -- kilometer per hour 

LAW -- light antitank weapon 

LC -- line of contact 

LD -- line of departure 

ldr -- leader 

LO -- liaison officer 

LOA — limit of advance 

LOGPAC -- logistical package 

LRP -- logistical release point 

LZ -- landing zone 

MAB — mobile assault bridge 

MANPADS -- man-portable air defense system 

MBA -- main battle area 

MC -- mobility corridor 

mech -- mechanized 

METT-T -- mission, enemy, terrain, troops and time available 

MG -- machinegun 

MGB -- medium girder bridge 

MICLIC -- mine clearing line charge 
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MIH — miles traveled In an hour 
MLC — military load classification 
mm — millimeter 
mob — mobilization 

MOPP -- mission-oriented protection posture 

rnort — mortar 

MPT — mobile pay team 

MR — motorized rifle (opposing forces) 

MRE -- meal- ready-to-eat 

MSE — mobile subscriber equipment 

MSR — main supply route 

MST -- maintenance support team 

MTMC — Military Traffic Management Control 

MTOE — modified table of organization and equipment 


NAI -- named area of Interest 

NATO -- North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NBC — nuclear, biological, and chemical 

NCA — national command authority 

NCO — noncommissioned officer 

NCOIC — noncommissioned officer in charge 

NCS — net control station 

NGF — naval gunfire 

NIX — not later than 

NO — number 

NVC — night vision device 


OAS — offensive air support 
OB — order of battle 
OBJ — objective 

OCOKA — observation aad fields of fire, cover and concealment, key 
terrain, and avenues of approach 
0E6 — operational exposure guidance 
OFF — officer 

O/l -- operation and intelligence 

Ore — officer in charge 

OP -- observation post 

OPGON — operational control 

OPLAN -- operation plan 

OPORD -- operation order 

OPS EC — operations security 


PStA -- personnel and administration 
PAC -- Personnel and Administration Center 
PADS -- position and azimuth determining system 
PAO -- public affairs officer 

PDDA — power-driven decontaminating apparatus 
PIR — priority intelligence requirements 
PL — phase line 

PLD -- probable line of deployment 
PLL -- prescribed load list 
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pit -- platoon 

POL -- petroleum, oil, and lubricants 
PP — passage point 

PSNCO -- personnel staff noncommissioned officer 

PSS -- personnel support system 

PST -- pass time 

PW -- prisoner of war 

PX — Army exchange 

R8tS -- reconnaissance and surveillance 
RATT -- radio teletypewriter 
RB -- ribbon bridge 
regt — regiment 

REMS — remotely employed sensor 
res -- reserve(s) 

RF -- radio frequency 

RFA — restrictive fire area 

RFL — restrictive fire line 

RP — release point 

RRP -- replacement receiving point 

RSR -- required supply rate 

RTE — route 

51 -- Adjutant 

52 -- Intelligence Officer 

53 -- Operations and Training Officer 

53 Air -- Air Support Officer 

54 -- Supply Officer 

55 -- Civil Affairs Officer 

SALT -- supporting arms liaison team 

SALUTE -- size, activity, location, unit, time, and equipment 
set — scout 

SEAD — suppression of enemy air defenses 
SEE -- small emplacement excavator 
SFCP — shore fire control party 
slg — signal 

SIGINT -- signals intelligence 
SOI — signal operation Instructions 
SOP — standing operating procedure 
SP -- start point 
spt -- support 

STANAG -- Standardization Agreement 
STRIKWARN -- strike warning 

TAC — Tactical Air Command 
TACC — tactical air control center 
TACFAX -- tactical facsimile 
TACP — tactical air control party 
TAI — target area of Interest 

TAMMS -- The Army Maintenance Management System 

TC — training circular 

TDIS — time distance 

TF -- task force 

thru — through 
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TM — technical manual 
: ton i team 

TOC — tactical > operations center 
TOW ,:fcohe-i launched , optically- tracked , wire-guided missile 
TRADOC — Training iand (Doctrine Command -United States Army 
TKP — \ Parget reference point 
TTS — tank thermal sight 

UHF — jiltra high -frequency 
. HMCP ■ — .unit maintenance collection point 

■US United States 

USAT --United States Air Force 

VEESS -vehicle engineer exhaust smoke .system 

veh — vehicle 

VFKM — vehicles per kilometer 

VFM — vehicles per ihanr 

ITT — variable time 

VTR — '.vehicle , tracked , r_ reoovery 

»WP — .white phosphorus 

XO — executive officer 
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